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PREFACE. 



Among men of deliberate and acute reflection, no difference 
of opinion oan exist relative to the truth of a discovery, which 
rests upon the basis of actual experiment. When the author 
appeals to such experiments, they must be lead to a repetition 
of them, and not oppose their own opinions to the dictates of 
experience. In fine, they have no other way in forming a 
judgment, than that of accurate and careful experiment. 

Hahnemann's new method of curing diseases is based upon 
the trials of medicines on healthy bodies. A refutation of 
such a system, by reasoning, without reference to experiment, 
shows only that due enquiry has not been made, and merits, 
therefore, no attention. Those who have been more sincere, 
and experimented for the sake of truth and conviction, have 
become powerful friends and warm advocates of Homoeopathy. 

Hahnemann has achieved what other men of genius have- 
merely suggested.* Now, that the gigantic work is done, 
they would rather see it undone. Such is the nature of man. 
The greater the truth the stronger the opposition ; but truth- 
is omnipotent and must prevail. For truth, like the infinitely 
wise and gracious God, is eternal. Men may disregard it for 
a time, until the period arrives when its rays, according to the' 
determination of Heaven, shall irresistibly break through the 



* In the course of twenty-five centuries, ( says Hahnemann, ) nfi 
physician that I know of, except the immortal Haller, has ever thought of: 
a method so natural — so absolutely necessary, and so perfectly true — as 
that of observing the pure effects of each medicine individually, in order 
to discover, by that means, the diseases they were capable of curing. Be- 
fore me, Haller was the only one who conceived the necessity of pursuing 
such a plan. But no physician has profited by this invaluable advice ; na 
one has paid the slightest attention to it (See the preface to the Pbarma'- 
copceia Helvet. Basil, 1771, page 12.) ''Nempe primum in <M>rpore sano 
medela tentanda est, sine peregrina ulla miscela ; odoroque et sapore ejtis 
exploratis, exigua illius dosis ingerenda, et ad omnes, quae inde contingunt 
affectiones, quia pulsus, quis calor, qu» respiratio, qusenam excretiones^ 
attendendum. Inde ad ductum phoenomenorum, in sano obviorum,- 
transeas ad experimenfta In corpore aigrotOi" 
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misti of prejudice, and like Aurora and the opening day, shed 
a beneBoent light, clear and inextinguishable, over the genera- 
tions of men. 

The reader will perceive, by the perusal of the following 
pages, that Homceopathy is steadily progressing in all dvilized 
countries. In Canada diere are but few labourers in the great 
field of truth. Homoeopathy has not been much cultivated 
here ; but there is an excuse for it. '' It is a young country, 
(as they say,) and therefore, not much to be expected.'' In 
time, we have no fear, this country will profit by the progress 
which our sdence makes in ''good Old-England," and they 
will encourage and cultivate it. 



CHAPTER 1 

. 80UBCE8 OF THB AIXBOTATBIC, Oft GOMliOir 

MXTESUL MBDIGA. 

SrsTT years have elapsed since Samud HahnemaaHi 
a native of Saxony, gave a new basis to the art of heat» 
ing, through the knowledge which he acquired, by the 
trial of several hundred remedies on his own body» 
assisted also, in tihese trials, by a laxge number of other 
medical men. The ooncluaLons drawn £n>m these experi-" 
ments were, that every medical man should first learn 
the effects which a medicine produces on a healthy body 
before he administers it to a diseased person. This great 
truth has never been denied by those who have piac* 
tically investigated this sul^ect; those only expose and 
retard its progress, who are either too lazy or too ignorant 
to investigate. ^^The indolent and the self-coi^ceited of 
every calling, are generally contented with the most 
restricted limits of the science, which is connected wiih 
their pursuits; and all innovations, whether advances of 
improvements or not, they look upon only as the impo- 
u&m of additional labour." 

We have hitherto acquired but a scanty knowledge 
of a remedy; its powers, its admissibility in this or 
diat malady 4 It could not, in fact, be otherwise, when we 
take into consideration the imperfect and unscientific 
manner Materia Medica has hitherto been cultivated. 

We propose to show,by an examination of the various 
methods that medical men have resorted to, for ascertain* 
ing the properties of medicanes, how little could be 
reasonably expected fix>m any of these jdifferent plans. 

In the early ages of human society, we may suppose 
that accident gave rise to the discovery of curative virtues 
in certain articles, and that random experiments, in the 
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hope of alleviatiiig pain^ or averting dea;th, may have 
revealed others. By whatever means the invention of 
remedial agents first took place, their application in the 
treatment of diseases, so far as we are enabled to learn 
from imperfect historical and traditionary records, was 
so nunglk with priestly arte and reli^us cer^onies, 
as to do but little towards correctmg the mistakes, or 
supplying the deficiencies of the first rude attempts at 
the art of healing.* 

Even these imperfect sources of information, however 
it might be suggested, would, in the course of years, 
fimiiah a store of experience sufficient for the purposes 
of the physician; or, at the least, supply such data as 
would enable him to discover the principles of a correct 
practice. But, besides the very general belief in the 
Bjipematural origin of diseases prevalent in those early 
times, which led to the employment of amulets, incanta- 
iions, chamis, and other saferkitions practice^ to propi. 
tiate the offended deity, or to exercise the evil-working 
demons; the attention was distracted from the prosecu- 
tion of pture observation, by other causes scarcely less 
disastrous, to the cause of science and humanity. The 
confrision of names, the want of well^efined terms, im- 
perfect knowledge of disease, the use of secret remedies, 
arising often from the jealousies of physicians themselves; 
the passion and folly for multifidious combination, of 
drugs, often entirely incompatible in the same prepara- 
tion, and the rapid succession of doses of the same or 
different prescriptions, without allowing time for the 
devdojnnent of the effects of either, must have rendered 
it impossible to acquire any considerable degree of availa- 
ble information from any amoimt of such experience. 
Indeed, every successive year of experimentation, con- 
ducted imder such circumstances, would rather tend to 
increase the confusion. It will appear in the sequel^ that 



* Materia Hediea, by Henry J>, Paioe, M.I>., Newlrargfa, published in 
the HomoMpathie Examiner, by Gerhard Hull, M. D. — Volume. XII, 
Kee. I and 2. 
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the same confusion of drog-mbdngy and the passion for a 
too frequent use of powerful medicines^ still exist 

That we are indebted to accident for a knowledge of 
certain medicinal properties possessed by some particiilar 
substances, cannot be doubted; yet no physician, 
earnestly desirous of establishing a correct mode of prao- 
tice> could, for a moment, be satisfied with so imperfect 
and uncertain a dependence. He would seek to dis- 
cover some mode by which he could extend his know- 
ledge of medicines, without waiting for the result of 
accident. Accordingly, we find that very early in the 
history of medicine, attempts were made to establish 
rules for judging of the medicinal properties of drugs. 

One of the earliest modes resorted to for this purpose 
was the observation of their sensible qualities, and fiom 
the result to deduce their remedial powers. The colour, 
taste, odour, and specific gravity, and other evident pro- 
Arties, were supposed to indicate' the otherwise unknown 
virtues of all substances used as medicinal agents. This 
mode of ascertaining the use of drugs, especially those 
belonging to the vegetable kingdom, has even been re- 
sorted to in more modem times, and has the sanction of 
several names of high authcxrity. Sir John Hoyer, 
David Abercrombie, and Hoffinan, names well known in 
the history of our subject, have not only sanctioned it, 
but have prepared systems of theMateriaMedica founded, 
to a considerable extent, on the distinctions observed in 
the taste and smell of the difierent articles. It would 
seem to require but the slightest consideration, neverthe- 
less, to demptistrate the utter insufficiency of these tests, 
as a guide to the knowledge of their medicinal virtues. 
Besides the difficulty, in many cases, of ascertaining and 
of defining the difierences in these respects, where they 
exist, there are many medicines that have little or no ap- 
parent taste or smell, and yet produce very powerful effects 
on the human system. Thus arsenic^ which possesses so 
few sensible and external qualities that distinguish it 
from the most inert substances, as to be frequently taken 
by mistake, is well known as one of the most active 
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poisons that we possess.. Were this principle true» we 
should attribute the most active and well-defined pro- 
perties to those substances in wMdi the taste, smell, or 
other qualities were strongest and most easily distinguish- 
ed, which the least observation shows to be contrary to 
experience. The onion, garHc, asafoetida, anise, amber, 
and many others in the several kingdoms of nature, should 
possess the most active and easily ascertained powers; 
whereas their true, or, at least, their ordinary use, does 
not by any means correspond to that idea! So, on the 
other hand, who would expect to procure any prompt or 
efficient action from the almost tasteless tartar-emetic, 
calomel, &c. It is, indeed, a wise and beneficent provi-^ 
sion of nature, that many things, espedally among jdants, 
where they would be likely to be taken as food, which 
are deleterious to the human frame, are guarded by a 
nauseous taste or smell, but which cannot guide us in 
their application in diseases. The colour of plants has 
been taken as an index to thar medical properties, by a 
no less celebrated author than Linnseus, who seems to 
consider that, together with taste and smell, to designate 
their peculiar virtues. The following are some of his 
rules on this subject : — "A pale coloiu:, indicated insipid 
—green, crude — ^yellow, bitter — ^red, acid — ^whit% sweet 
— ^black, offensive.'' Although Dr. Cullen speaks so 
freely respecting the insufficiency of external qualities, 
in pointing out the virtues of medicines, he seems to 
have sometimes fallen into the same error that he con- 
demns in Ms predecessors and oontempotaries. Thus he 
attributes the effects of asafoetida and cuminiun, against 
spasms, &C., to their foetid odour; and he explains the 
operations of the Peruvian bark, in the case of inter- 
mittent fever, by its sensible qualities of bitter and 
astringent. Thb opinion has led to the adoption of other 
substance^ possessing, in a greater or less degree, the 
same qualities, as substitutes for the Peruvian bark, 
such as the salix alba, serpenturia, ignatia amara» 
gentian, &c., yet without any such results as we should 
have been led to expect, from the confidence with which 
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it was asserted. Besides, as intemuttent feTers are fre- 
quently cured by other medieiiiesy for wiiich no such 
qualities have ever been claimed; we must condade that 
even this instanee, sanctioned by sudi high authority, 
presents only another evidence of ihe general fallacy of 
the doctrine. 

It is evident iihat this princi^, if carried out, oonld 
not be otherwise than highly disastrous to the cause of 
medical science a»d h^l^t,, by enlisting the confi- 
dence of practitioners, in certain Temedies^ on grounds 
altogether falladious, and by inducing the ne^ect of 
others of real value. That this has been, in fbct, tiie 
case, a casqal examination of medical histofjr t^ffl de- 
monstrate. 

Somewhat allied to this mode of determining the 
medical uses of drugs is another, which, so far as we 
know, was derived from Hippocrates, but which was 
greatly enlarged and strongly insisted upon by Galen. 
It can scarcely, however, be entitled to the name of an 
investigation, as the qualities attributed to drugs wei«, 
for the most part, ratiier imaginary l^an reaL As many 
diseases were supposed to depend upon an inequality in 
the four qualities of heat and cold, moisture and dryness^ 
the different articles in the Materia Medica were sup- 
posed to possess these qualities in different d^rees, by 
the due administration of which, the deficiency or excess 
in any case could be rectified. For hundreds of years, 
their principle of exjdaining the operations of medicines, 
influenced tiie prescriptions of physitdians, without, how^ 
ever, advandbg medical science, as we may easily sup- 
pose, a single stepw It could not, indeed, be otherwise, 
when so much of the practice of medicine consisted in 
the application of drugs, possessing imaginary powers, 
depending on supposed qualities for the relief of diseases 
not less hypothetical in their nature. 

After the age of Paracelsus, we find new doctrines of 
disease dividing the medical world ; and as a consequence^ 
not only the introduction, into the practice 6f medidaie> 
of a large number of new and hitiierto untried remedies; 
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but such of the old ones as were retained, were adminis- 
tered on entirely different principles. The impulse that 
was given about this time to the study of chemistry, led 
to the application of chemical principles to all the 
phenomena of life ; the human body being considered 
UtUe eke tlian a moving laboratoiy, in which was con- 
stantly going on a. series of chemical changes. The 
operation of medicines was therefore thought to be regu- 
lated by the same laws. Accordingly, various theories 
were formed, to account for ^^ all the ills that flesh is heir 
to," on the most approved systems of chemical reasoning 
of the day. One of the most prevalent of these was, that 
which attributed all diseases to an excess of acid or alkali 
in the system. Of coiurse, the powers of chemistry were 
supposed to be sufficient to determine the applicability 
of all drugs to the treatment of diseases, and to refer them 
to their appropriate classes. Every article in use was 
subject to the requisite tests, and from its real or appa- 
rent acidity or alkalinity, and the degree in which it was 
manifested, its appropriate range of action was decided. 
Nothing could be desired more simple and philosophical, 
had the theory of "fermentation," as it was called, on 
which it was founded, proved a correct principle. But, 
alas, the doctrine that diseases consisted in an undue 
proportion of aCid or alkali, was not susceptible of the 
slightest proof, was a mere creation of the imagination, 
and like the preceding fanciful hypoliiesis, that had 
usurped the belief of medical men, it fell and carried 
with it the whole elegant superstructure. 

As chemistry, however, has within the last half century 
acquired a certainty and perfection, to which it was 
previously imknown ; it may be supposed that the results 
of chemical analysis would naturally throw much light 
on the medical uses of the various substances submitted 
to that process. This supposition arises from the mis- 
taken views of the animal economy, which, undoubtedly, 
are derived from the countenance formerly so completely 
given to the doctrine of animal chemistry. It assumes 
that the human body is subject to the same laws as 
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inanimate matter; that the action of chemical afl|nity is 
the same in the body as without: whereas, the fact is, 
there is a very great and important distinction to be 
• observed. The vital forces which carry on the opera- 
tions of the Uving body, present a strong resistance to 
the ordinary action of chemical agents. They may, 
indeed, be presented in such a state of concentration, as 
to overcome the vital opposition, and disorganize the 
parts with which they are in contact, or act as powerful 
irritants. But, in theso cases, if life is not actually 
destroyed, a course of action is aroused in the system, 
bearing no analogy to that of a mere chemical effect 
Thus, if one swallows a quantity of corrosive sublimate, 
oxaUc acid, nitrate of sUyer, or any other irritant poison, 
the vital principle may not be sufficient to overcome the 
disol*ganizing effects of the agent on the stomach, and 
the destruction of the organ, and death may ensue ; but 
the process will produce effects throughout the system, 
fever, inflammation, pain, which can only be referred to 
the vital sympathies. Chemical agents may act accord- 
ing to their natural affinities on the contents of the 
stomach, as in the case of poisoning, where antidotes are 
given, for the direct purpose of neutralizing or decom- 
posing the irritating substance, but even in this most 
favourable case, for the advocates of the chemical doctrines, 
it is evident that the effect, as well of the antidote as the 
poison itself, is not merely chemical If it were so, the 
decomposition of the poison, itself, should effect a cure ; 
whereas, what are called the constitutional or remote 
effects, frequently require a long period of time for their 
removal, and perhaps resist all the remedial means of the 
medical attendants. What reason can the chemist give, 
why corrosive sublimate produces eflfects upon the sys- 
tem so very different from calomel, or the other forms 
of mercury ? The difference in their chemical composi- 
tion is comparatively trifling. To illustrate our position, 
let us trace the changes of some substances, the effects q£ 
which on the system are more or less known: Charcoal 
is described in the books as an antiseptic^ tonic and 
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Jebrifitge: Oory^^ ^^a«, when inhaled fdooe, is reoiarkable 
for its exdting properties; the pulse becomes rapid* the 
reftpiiation gready increased, and the whole system 
highly excited. Like all other exciting agents^ its action 
is followed by debility, and if persisted in, by death. A 
chemical union of these two substances forms mrhonis 
4xcid jiaSf which, so far from combining the properties of 
both, is found, by sad and too frequently fatal experience, 
to be a highly deleterious and dangerous substance* 
JFbtassa is a powerfiil caustic, destroying all animal sub- 
stances with which it comes in contacts Unite this last 
with the carbonic acid, and we have a mild alkali; now, 
it is evident, AsA no ch^nical knowledge, however 
acci:»rate or extensive, could explain beforehand what 
effect would follow i^e use of these articles, either in their 
simple state or in combination. Th^ union of two or 
more inert or innoxious substances, may form a higUy 
dangerous compound; and, on the other hand, others 
which alone are very powerftd agents* by combination 
may become harmless or mild in their operations on the 

K this little is to be learned of the ^ects of 4nigs m 
the living system, from the chemical analysis of minerals, 
«tiU less can we depend upon any sui:^ process when 
^plied to plants. Nearly all plan^, the most poisonous 
«^ well as the most wholesome and nutritious, are foimd 
to consist essentially of tiie same elements, and frequentiy 
in propoortions so much the same, as to defy all the skill 
and acuteness of the chemist to detect the diffibrenee. 
The uses of chemistry to the medical student are inany, 
mA the scienoe fprms an essential part of his education; 
but it cannot discover for him the effects of mfidi<^ines on 
the h^thy or on the sick. 

Thei?e is stiU another method, which has its advoos^tes^ 
for establishing the medical qualities of drugs; we refer 
to the eewii 9^ botanical «j9$nitiea. In almost eve^r 
ftreatise w b<^tany» w^ find certain gener^ properties 
attributed to the differenti ocder of plants; and there 
would seem to be smne natural foundation for these 
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opinions ; for it has been noticed, that where the groups 
of plants exhiUt among themselves a strong botanical 
resemblance, where the stnicturey habits, and general 
character are analogous, there is also a simikritjj^t least 
in some points, in thdr effects upon the living system. 
It is however only in sotne points, and those not always 
the most important, and not even those, except in 
strongly marked cases ; and we may add, that there are, 
after, all, so many exceptions, as to render the rule a very 
unsafe one, and utterly inadequate to the purpose in- 
tended. It is only necessary to instance a few of the 
many discrepancies of this kind, to remind our readers 
of others equally remarkable. The deadly nightshade, 
the poisonous bittersweet, belong to the same genus with 
the wholesome potatoe ; the drastic colocynth, and the 
savoury musk-melon, are equally nearly related ; and it 
would be su£Bciently easy to cite several other cases not 
less striking, not to mention a multitude of those which 
differ in a less degree. It will be noticed, however, that 
botanists have, for the most part, made use of such vague 
and geneiul terms, that were their analogical influences 
more correct than they are, the information derived from 
them could not be safely applied to the use of medicines 
in disease. Thus the whole nature and order of the 
crucifercR is designatedas ^^antiscorbutic" and ^^nutritiousf* 
which, however, the plants comprised in it (amounting to 
several hundred) may agree in these particulars, never- 
theless, greatly differ among themselves in many oth^ 
points equally important, the most heedless practitioner 
would be utterly inexcusable, who should use or recom- 
mend their indiscriminate use, on account of their botani- 
cal affinity. Another reason for want of confidence in 
any such general classification, and ^ will apply with 
equal force against all those which have been already 
mentioned, as well as to the theory of botanical affinities, 
is, that those articles which agree most nearly in tiieir 
ascertained properties, differ very considerably in the 
degree of strength Which they possess of these properties; 
which difference is not indicated by any external maria 
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or conreepoiidiiig wiatioiis in stmctiire, eompositioii, .or 
sensible qnalides. Becddes tkoee piopertiea, whicli are 
poesesaed in oonomon by sevcarai plants; eadsi one^ no 
doabty jias its peculiar virtueB, and produces some effect 
wludi bdongs to it alone. From these considemtions, 
therdfore, we may conclude, that any attempt to ascertain 
die medical virtues of plants by an application of the 
rule of botanical affinities, must be, in die highest degree, 
mioertain and unsafe; and therefore, an improper test of 
their appropriateness to the treatment of any disease. 

Besides these methods we have mentioned, there are 
two or three odiers which deserve some notice at our 
han^, not so mudi from any real or even apparent 
appficabiUty to the end proposed, as the extent to whidi 
Aey have been employed. One of these modes arose 
from the mechanical or mathematical tl^ory of medidne. 
According to this theory, drugs were supposed to owe 
their medical effects to certain real or supposed physical 
{properties inherent therein. The specific gravity, llie 
form, Sign, arrangement of the atoms, the Mention of 
particles, &a, were the terms that were supposed to ex- 
plain all the phenomena o£ thanpeutical action ; so that 
the principles of hydrostatics and hydraulics were applied 
to the livii^ system, as if it were a mass of crude matter^ 
influenced and regulated by the some laws which govern 
inaxOxnate substances. It is reaQy astonishing to look 
back at the number of distinguished names that were 
entirely in favour of this sjrstem; but as, after a com^ 
paratively brief reagn, it fdl of its own utter fidlacious- 
!,««, it does not require any lefiriation from OS. Am 
formerly, the best chemist was reckoned the best phy- 
SBciauy so now the most accomplished mathematician 
stood a chance of attaining the like reputation. 

The last made whidi we shdl refor tp^ not founded 
directly on expeiienee^ foif discovering tiie virtues of 
drugs^ is known in tiie history of medicine as the 
^^ doctrine of signatures." 

Tins doctrine consists simply in traoing some real or 
fiuuned lesemhlanoe to some organs, fluid, or part of the 
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hunum firame^ ia oertwt pkiil^ wMeb iteamnMaiwle ifftsj 
soppofieil t» afbod som^ indieatiDilb of tbepuri) to^'nrhicb 
the remedial ac^n ip^ae (^itefl^ (Sijee^teii 

Th^ Iapu0^me$ibs9» or eagb-etoie^ wioeb waa^i^^oied tor 
be founcL ifif tiie neaia of thi^ biid; bi|t whieh». in£totwii^ 
nothuig' SMve thm a yariiety of iroa^ one; wasr etod' toi 
pareven^ abortioia^ if tied ta tbe um^ and to aecdefa&r 
p«climti(»i9 i£ affisdd to* &e thiglu Thie cono^t^afoeet 
(jfom tfce Boiae tiiai aeemed to-aniae firom.tIieoeiutve>e£ the> 
stcme whai it was: shaken* '^Aetites kfos agitntua 
sonitam edit^ vehit eos idtevo lapide pna^nadfld" Freav 
this absttid: hypothesift sjnuiig the doetrine; and tiie 
yerjr names of ^bmta were supposed, to^ indicate their 
speeifie qiualities. For iastane^ the euplnretsiu^ op ej?er» 
bright^, eshil^tiiig a< dark spot m its* eoroUa^: reeembliligt 
the pupil of the eyie^ was' coii»dered effioaeions ia.itfee- 
tioQs of tibat ojgpui« The bloodrstone^. iltud hdi^ir^pmmi 
from i^s being marked! with sed speoks^ waBempk)|fed) i» 
•top hiemonrhs^e ; and i» to this day resoirted to in' some 
countriee^ even in/ England^ to stop a. bleedii^i oi the 
nose.^ Nettle*tea was prescribed iat liie'^nptionoaUed/ 
nettlerrash* The aenmcarpm aaijaeaTdiym heixAag the- 
form of a heai:t9.wa» reeonunendied in the diseases of. thati 

The) oasmoiwrn^ oceilifirikihi.rtmeEi^^ 
a bidiM^y was preaerifoed in* venal oomplaintai , attdvih^fr 
puhnonarTjrdiehensQf the oslkj^Aii^^iliotaf^xb^^ 
its: oellnban structure^ waa esteemed^ vttdaahle< sufastanoer 
in nftorbid <affeeti^ns of the: liinga. Dedu<^n&fitm>more r 
absurd^ if possible, .were recorded^ Tbisi saoafrage^^ and i 
other) plants that grow^ in rocky plaeeSy.e&bedied^iis \t\ 
weiA^ inr calaarioii^ beckv were: advised^tbt'dis9fdiv^'thei 
stone.. 

Among the various' i»fliieweesv and' indJcatidns:- tbal^ 
were^ attibiuied to^ours^. blaek w^is espeeiidlj!^ ccmsidesed \ 
aajttmaifeof'melandi«fyw. BiptktaiFoitofiffi]7iBff,.that4£i 

tbe iiif»M<t]i|i|.grew^oa»*a hamMtjtlililb 
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a '^bladk spot be over the spleen or in the nails, it 
signifies much care^ grief, contention, and melancholy." 
Cardan assures us, that a little before his son's deaths he 
had a black spot which appeared on one of his nails, and 
dilated itself as he approached his end Johi^ de Gad- 
desden, mentioned by Chaucer, ordered the son of Edward 
I, when labouring under the small-pox, to be wrapped up 
in scarlet. Tourtelle, a French army physician, has 
made the following singular observations on this subject: 
— " I observed, that those soldiers of the Republic who 
were affected with diseases, connected with transpiration, 
were more severely indisposed, and not unfi^quently 
exhibited symptoms of putrescency, when their wet 
clothes had left a blue tinge on the skin, than when they 
had been merely wetted by rain." The explanation of this 
supposed phenomenon, says Dr. Millingen, is simply, 
that thpse persons who had been coloured by their 
uniforms had, no doubt, been long wearing them, 
saturated by incessant rains ; whereas, the others had 
merely been exposed to occasional showers. From this 
observation, I do not pretend to affirm that any deleterious 
substances in a dye might not occasion dangerous 
absorptions but the accidents that may result from such 
a circumstance, could be easily expiated, without having 
recourse to any peculiar influence of colour. The colour 
of cloth, especiaUy in army clothing, may ako materially 
tend to influence cutaneous transpiration, as some colours 
are more powerful conductors of heat than others; and 
it is not impossible that the French soldiers not belong- 
ing to the Frendi levies, and who had always been dad 
in white, might have experienced some difference of 
temperature, when marching imder intense heat, in dark« 
blue and green uniforms. The older treatises on the 
Materia Medica, abound with instances in illustration of 
this doctrine ; but as we are not aware thftt it has, at 
present, any advocates in the profession, (although the 
time has been when powerful names were enrolled as 
strong adherents to it,) no necessity exists for any formal 
reiFiitation of so visionary a scheme. Though the doctrine 
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itself has no adyocates, yet it would not be diflScuIt to 
find examples in the more modem collections, the intro- 
duction and continuance of which it would not be easy 
to defend on any better grounds. 

The different modes by which physicians have under- 
taken to acquire the knowledge of the general and 
particular properties of remedial agents, necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the healing art, have been 
passed in review ; and, it has been shown, that neither 
chemical analysis, botanical affinity, mathematical calcu- 
lation, nor sensible qualities, not to mention the less 
plausible doctrines of signatures and other exploded 
dogmas of the past or present age, are sufficient to sup- 
ply the requisite information. The power of a particular 
drug to affect the Kving organism, either beneficially or 
the reverse, consists, not in its specific gravity or colour, 
taste or smell, or in any quality that may present itself 
to the senses, or be developed by the crucible of the 
philosopher, but in a peculiar dynamic* property, not 
depending upon any of these, and which exhibits itself 
only when brought into relation with the vital force. It 
is as imreasonable therefore, to expect to discover the 
powers of a medicine, and its uses, by any of the modes 
referred to, as to undertake to ascertain its chemical 
affinities, by its specific gravity or its colour. 

Medical men have not failed in many instances to 
discover and acknowle(^ this, and to teach that the only 
sure guide to the selection of remedies is Experience. But 
while admissions to this effect readily accuc^ulate in the 
hands of the careful student, he will not fail to observe that, 
although the necessity of experiment is allowed in the 
abstract, yet very few medBcal dogmas are founded thereon. 
Nay, the most pertinacious supporters of the crudest theory 
are frequently the most strenuous in their appeals to 
-experience, and the veriest charlatan will overwhelm the 
man of science with his floods of wonderful facts. Dr. 



* Bunaflara, life, vital force, acting dynamically:, not immediatelyf on the 
mfiteria] frame, but on the principle of life. 
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Cullen ^tes that ^'an experience of the e&ets of 
aub^tances upon the living human body, is certainly the 
ooly sure means of ascertaining their medical virtues ; 
but the employing of this experience is extren^ely £allar 
dous and uncertain, and the writers on the Materia 
Medica abound with numberless false conclusionsjr which 
are, however, supposed or pretended to be dirawn from 
experience. Such indeed is the state of this matter, that 
nobody can consult thes§ writers with any success or 
safety, unless he is prepared with a great d@al of scepti- 
cism on the subject." Thus has it been both before and 
sijnce his time; you will find authors admitting the 
necessity of experience, appealing to it as evidence in 
&vour of their adopted theoriesf, and at the same time 
condemning the experience of their predecessors as fal- 
lacious and deceptive, or perbdps as entirely £Edse or 
pretended. That these epithets have often been j,ustly 
applied, even by those who0e arr^y of experimental results 
as weU as their teachings^ were Qbno2;ious to the same 
objections, is doubtless, too true ; a^d although it might 
be ha^acdpus for a hpmceopatbist to make these chai^^ 
against 1^ experience, ap called^.of the " raMonar schools 
on his own i^e^nsibility, he cannot be justly ccHuplained 
of as indulging a cs^tious andr&ult-finding ifsaxgen, while 
this position is. ^o strongly fortified by the testimony of 
the schools themselves. , 

The experience of the medipaL pi)oiession, with, reigard 
to a^e Ma^beria Medica». has. thus &c been chiefly useful 
in xieiealing. the falsity of the theoiTetioal systems wbioh 
have successively nsen ; without, bow<ever, doing, any 
tibing toward the establishment pfa^ truly scientific and 
pennan^t system, as w;e might reasonablyhave es^ected 
to be:tb§ caseha^rthi^experiepcebeenproperly counted. 

Gia?taQn^r. * 8ay«^— ^ui; Materia. Madica is^ a. mere 
GoQeci^ of faJMcious obserr^tions* 



* DarstelluDg, II. 600. 
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Hofiinan say8,-^Few are the remedies whose virtued 
and operations are certain; many are those whibh are 
doubt'ftil, suspiciouB, fallacious, and false. 

Medicine, says 8inbaldi> has contributed to deteriointe 
the human race. 

Frank says, — The medical police is restricted to public 
business, and directed against contagion, epidemics, 
quacks, &c., but it is not considered that thousands are 
slaughtered in the quiet sick room. Government should 
at once eitter banish medical men and their art, or they 
should take proper measures that the lives of people may 
be safer than at present. 

Eiieeser says, — ^Every method and system has made a 
greater number of victims than the most oontagioufl 
epidemics and the longest wars. 

The following passage firom Dr. Bostock's History of 
Medicine, prefixed to Dr. Doane's edition of Good's Study 
of Medicine, is applicable to this subject : — ** In modern 
times, and more remarkably in Ghreat Britain, no one 
thinks of proposing a new mode of practice without sup- 
porting it by the results of practical experience ; yet in 
the space of a few short years the boasted remedy has 
lost its virtue — ^the disease no longer yields to its power 
— ^while its place is supplied by some new remedy, which, 
like its predecessors, runs through the same career of 
expectation. Success, and disappointment. Let us apply 
these remarks to the case of fever, the disease which has 
been termed the touchstone of medical theory, and which 
may be pronounced its opprobrium. At the close of the 
last century, while the doctrine of Cullen was genehdly 
embraced, typhus fever was called a disestee of debility, 
and was of course to be treated with tonics and stimuiiEKrfcs. 
No doubt was eoitertained of their power over the disease ; 
the only question in the mind of the practitioner was, 
whether tiie patient could bear the quantity that would 
be necessai^ for the cure. To this trealaicient succeeded 
that of the oold effiisions, and we flattered ourselves that 
we had at length subdu^ the fbrmidiJDie monster. But 
we were doomed to experience the ordina^ process of 
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disappointment. The practice, as ustud, waa found in- 
efficieTU or infuriatis, and it was, after a short time> sup- 
planted by the use of the lancet. But this practice was 
even more short-lived than either of its predecessors. 
And thus in the space of forty years we have garte through 
three revolutions of opinion vnth respect to a disease of very 
frequent occurrence^ and of very decisive and urgent symp^ 
torns. 

In the case of the disease referred to, and the same is 
true of the great majority of sicknesses, experience has 
shown the inapplicability of particular reme^es, or of 
particular modes of practice, but has not pointed out to 
us the true systems to be pursued. It may have taught 
us some of the innumerable shoals and breakers that dash 
the hopes of the medical practitioner, but has left unde- 
fined the course of safety and success in a dangerous 
channeL 

We are thus reduced to an evil extremity. It is 
shown that the indirect modes of investigation applied to 
the discovery of remedies, and their application, are in- 
capable of supplying us with information deserving our 
confidence, but are, on the contrary, liable to lead us 
fatally wrong ; and it is also allowed that the results of 
practical experience have, in a great measure, failed to 
correct the false deductions of healing systems, and of 
establishing definite and enduring priuciples of action. 
The fault, we believe, lies not in experience, as a means 
of testing medical doctrines, but in the improper naanner 
in which the experience of physicians has been conducted, 
and its results collected, generalized and applied. 

The first fact that deserves attention in this view of 
the subject is, that the inunediate object most frequently 
sought for by the principal experimenters in pathology 
and therapeutics, has been to procure proofs and argu- 
ments to sustain a previously adopted theory, and not the 
discovery of facts, without reference to their bearing on 
any medical doctrine. The mode of procedure more in 
accordance with, modem philosophy of founding theory 
on a basis of previously discovered truths, scarcely seemi^^ 
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to have been admitted into medical researches; and 
physicians, instead of proceeding carefully in the exten- 
sive observation of the operation and effects of medical 
agents, before building their hypotheticid structures and 
laying down their rules of practice, have expended their 
energies in establishing a favourite system or subverting 
an opposing dogma. 

How the prepossession of the mind by a plausible 
hypothesis is calculated to warp the judgment in the 
observation of facts, the history of every science suf- 
ficiently testifies, and none has suffered more from this 
cause than that of medicine, and particularly the Materia 
Medica. Under this influence, what is intended (often 
honestly) for experience, proves to be a partial and "par- 
tisan effort in favour of an opinion ; favourable points are 
brought out in undue prominence, while others that seem 
opposed to the favourite doctrine of the observer are 
suffered to pass unnoticed, or are explained away, thus 
giving to distorted truths and imperfect experience a 
foot-hold that years, and perhaps generations, cannot 
entirely displace. Sometimes the same effects have been 
produced by an attachment to particular remedies, which 
their authors supposed they had discovered or invented, 
and which they have often supported by supposed facts, 
which perhaps their prejudices have made them suppose 
to be true, but which they have admitted without rigorous 
examination of tlieir truths, and sometimes, it may be 
suspected, when conscious of their falsehood. 

From these considerations it is easily seen that the 
Materia Medica had much to contend with and to oppose 
its advancement, and that from the prevalence of hypo- 
thetical reasoning in the formation of medical systems, 
even the facts, so called, of system makers, are to be taken 
with no little distrust in many cases. There have not 
been wanting, it is true, some writers on the Materia 
Medica, who have professed to disregard all theory, and 
to give merely the effects of medicines as observed by 
themselves or others. One of the earliest and most ex- 
tensive writers of this class is Dioscarides^ whose works 
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on the Materia Medica was, till within a companitiTefy 
few years, held by a considerable portion of the medical 
world in almost "superstitious reverence/' but which 
would seem to be, for the most part, a collection made 
under the influence of the most powerful credulity of the 
virtues attributed to aU the different drugs and compo- 
sitions then in use, compiled from every available source, 
without the slightest examination into their correctness, 
and thrown together without order. To later writers, 
who have professed the same regard for experimental 
knowledge of drugs, the same objections apply with 
similar force, many of whom, indeed, have been content 
to compile fix)m Dioscorides, or to refer to him as suf- 
ficient authority for any statement, however improbable. 

A second fruitful source of error in the formation of a 
Materia Medica from experience and observation may be 
seen in the fact, that hitherto the observations and ex- 
periments have been made exclusively on the sick alone. 
From this may be excepted some observations accident- 
ally made by persons in health — the effects of poison 
taken by accident or design, and some experiments on 
animals. The results furnished by these latter instances 
are, however, comparatively few, and but lightly es- 
teemed in the prevalent schools. 

The force of this objection to the ordinary experience 
of the schools, may not be at once apparent to thpse who 
are not already acquainted with the fallacies necessarily 
attendant on this mode of proceeding, yet we think it 
will not require a long course of argument to show that 
the position is correct, and that the Materia Medica owes 
much of its present degraded condition to this cause. 

We would not be understood to imdervalue this kind 
of experience, as a means of the merit of testing any 
system of practice, and we maintain that its results should 
be diligently observed and carefully collected. Indeed 
we may claim for Homoeopathists that they have set an 
example in this respect to the whole world, and that they 
cannot be accused of neglecting this branch of medicsd 
enquiry, nor of fearing to submit to its ordeal. 
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There are, however, several difficulties in the way, 
that must ever prevent the Materia Medica from deriving 
fixed principles from any practicable amount of such 
experience alone. First in point of importance is, the 
variety of cases in all respects identical. Cases of the 
same name, it is true, are common enough, but it is well 
known that there are almost as many varietiies of the 
same disease as there are individual cases, owing to 
differences of age, sex, temperament, previous diseases, 
hereditary influences, mode of life, climate, and a multi* 
tude of other modifying causes, known and unknown; 
so tiiat although we find a certain medicine to have had 
a salutary effect in a particular case, yet we are by no 
means justified in expecting certainly the same benefit 
from the same remedy in another case of the«ame name. 
On the contrary, it is most probable that among many 
cases of the same disease (according to the books) no two 
will be found to agree in all particulars, or require the 
same treatment ; nay, what is successful in one case may 
be highly injurious in another. This fact will explain 
the cause of the varying popularity of different modes of 
treatment; as in the case of typhus fever above referred 
to, and in almost every disease in the nosology. As 
every drug possesses some properties and uses peculiar to 
itself, and as every disease appears under an infinity of 
forms, it is manifestly necessary that every medidae 
should be administered in every variety of disease, if we 
would acquire a certain knowledge of all the uses of each 
individual agent ; a thing evidently almost as impracti- 
cable. The increased suffering, the loss of time, and we 
may add, the loss of life that must sometimes occur to 
patients from a mere experimental practice, must also 
present a powerful obstacle in the mind of the conscien- 
tious physician, to subjecting those committed to his 
chaige to many experiments with medicines of unknown 
or uncertain power. There is a just and inviticibie pre- 
judice in the minds of patients to ^^ experimenUng*^ on 
themselves ; so that though any practitioner should be 
willing to assume the responsibility, he would find it 
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impoesible to cany on any regular plan of experimental 
researches to any extent^ without manifest injury to his 
professional reputation* That zcme of the uses of drugs 
have be^i discovered either by intentional or accidental 
experience, (most frequently the latter,) is not denied 
The curative powers of Peruvian bark in intermittent 
fever, of mercury in syphilis, oi sulphur in itch, of iodine 
in scroftdous tumours, are fiimiliar examples. 

While we admit that some of the uses of particular 
drugs have been discovered^Hstumbled on we might say 
•^by empirical trials, or their random application in 
dis^uie, yet no development of principle can be expected 
to arise from such imperfect experiments, to guide our 
practice in new cases ; and many important properties, 
even of medicines best known, would perhaps never be 
discovered* Ab an illustration of our meaning, we may 
refer to any of the numerous newly discovered, and 
evidently powerful drugs that modem chemistry has 
revealed to us. In how few cases have they been ad-* 
ministered with success, and how little is known of their 
effects on the living organism, or of their uses in the 
treatment of the sick. There is, indeed, very little 
satisfactorily known concerning them, although some of 
them e. g. kreasoty has been before the profession several 
years ; and it will be long before any definite rules for 
their indication can be established, if we depend alone on 
trials on the sick for the information. Nor will our ob* 
servation be less confirmed if we take an example from 
the ranks of the orthodox Materia Medica. There is no 
drug in the whole range of the Pharmacopoeia that has 
been employed in a greater number and variety of cases 
than vMTcwry^ and that through a period of several hun- 
dred years, and yet the medical world is to this day 
greatly divided and unsettled in regard to its uses. 
While general experience has taught us some of its indi* 
cations, its admissibility in a large majority of the diseases 
of ordinary practice is still a mooted painty and, it may be 
added, always will be, unless a more decisive mode of 
•xperimenting is admitted* 
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Allowing, however, as we may, that mankind might, 
under favorable circumstances, in the course of time arrive 
at tolerably correct conclusions with respect to the ap- 
plication of the principal drugs, even from empirical trials 
on the sibk, there has hitherto been operating an addi- 
tional obstacle that would effectually prevent such a 
desirable consummation. In what we have already said 
it has been supposed that the experiments, so called, have 
been conducted with medicines in their simple forms, but 
it is well known that the supposition is altogether incor- 
rect. Usually several, often many different articles are 
combined in a single preparation, and administered at 
the same time ; and this, we consider, constitutes another 
cause of the uncertain results of ordinary medical expe- 
rience. As the pure effects of each individual drug are 
unknown, much more must it be true of the whole 
composition ; but if the powers of each component part 
were well understood, it would by no means follow that 
the effects exhibited by the composition would correspond 
to those of the several ingredients when administered 
separately. The aid of chemistry has been called in to 
a^ist in purging the Pharmacopoeiafl of heterogeneous 
compounds, or those in which the articles introduced 
were found to be chemically antagonistic, while others, 
in which no such incompatibility was discovered, have 
been allowed to remain. And it has been thought philo- 
sophical to say, that because certain medicines may be 
mixed together out of the body, without neutralizing 
each other, therefore they will retain their individuality 
of operation in the body. It is forgotten medicines do 
not act as medicines by virtue of their chemical properties, 
but by a peculiar relation existing between the remedy 
and the vital principle, and that therefore every compo- 
sition may, and most likely does, possess powers and 
exhibit effects peculiar to itself, and not intermediate to, 
or composed of, those of its several ingredients, — ^that in 
fiwt, any number of drugs combined in one prescription 
lose their individual identity, and form a new medicine, 
which, if admitted into the Materia Medica at all, should 
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be subjected to the eame rigid scrutiny and experiment- 
tation as if it wei« a simple drug. 

From this it can readily be seen how much uncertainty 
and confusion must necessarily arise frotn the frequent 
use of these multifarious compositions. Almost every 
practising physician varies the number or proportions of 
his ingredients according to his fancy, or the hypothesis 
diat may be uppermost in his mind. An error analogous 
to that first referred to, and subject to similar objections, 
is found in the almost universal custom of rapidly fol- 
lowing one prescription by another and another, before 
the effects of the first, either for good or evil, can be 
fiiUy known. 

There is still another cause operating to restrict the 
successful cultivation of the Materia Medica, and which^ 
there can be no doubt, has had great influence in nar- 
rowing the field of investigation, as well as in giving 
rise to many erroneous notions in practice. We now 
refer to the passion for generalization, which has exhib- 
ited itself in every branch of science, and especially in 
the formation of systems of nosology, and in various 
classifications of therapeutic agents. The natural effect 
of this grouping of diverse substances in classes and 
orders, after the manner of a natural history, is to sink 
the importance of many valuable and essential properties 
belonging to the individuals composing the group, and to 
elevate tiiat of some property which they possess in 
common. A glance at any of the most approved works 
on this subject will be apparent. We have not men- 
tioned all the causes that have operated to render the 
experience of the medical profession, during so many 
ages> ineffectual in establishing the Materia Medica on a 
sure basis, but the n^ost important have been considered ; 
Imd we cannot but think we have sufficiently accounted 
for the imperfect condition of our knowledge of this 
branch of medical science. 






CHAPTER IL 

HAHNEMANN^ AND THE SOXJBCES OF HOMOSOPATHIC 

MATERIA MEDICA. 

BY DB. CHAPMAN^ LIVERPOOL. 

After the health of the soul, that of the body is the 
next importaut subject that can occupy the attention of 
philanthropists. The dogmatic schools have done nothing 
for the healing art. And while it has been generally 
acknowledged that " Experience is the true teacher of 
medicine," the practical efforts of medical men have been 
generally biassed by some prevailing or fashionable 
theory. We find from history that this has been the 
case from Hippocrates to Hahnemann. 

The history of medicine, while it is most interesting, 
is also most painfuL We believe that an honourable 
feeling has been a characteristic of the profession in aU 
ages, and it is the interest, as well as the duty, of medical 
men always to do all they can for their patients. It is, 
therefore, melancholy to reflect how little advancement 
was made in therapeutics for twenty centuries. The 
accessory sciences have been greatly axlvanced ; some, aa 
anatomy, nearly to perfection : but the art to which they 
were at first subsidiary was left as uncertain as ever. It 
is confidently believed that under the influence of the 
law Hahnemann declared, this art will henceforth ad- 
vance and become more and more certain in its results 
with the continued improvement of therapeutics. 

The doctrine of Homoeopathy is still subject to indis- 
criminating censure on the part of its opponents ; whereas 
it claims the most careful examination, as it professes to 
be a ;reform or revolution in medicine. It is, at all events, 
a thing and not a mere name. It is in the power of any 
intelligent being to put it to the proof; and actual ex- 
perience only can show whether it is true or false. Its 
influence on the prevailing practice, in the improvement 
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of dietetics, in the simplification of prescriptions, and in 
the diminution of doses, is noticeable. It is not by 
exaggerations of any sort» either in its favour or to its 
prejudice, that its merits can be ascertained. Is the 
homoeopathic law true or not ? Is the system of thera- 
peutics an advancement or not in the healing art ? These 
are questions determinable by experience, and invectives 
cannot be admitted in the place of experiments. Yet, 
while the literature of the day abounds with passing 
allusions to the subject, little or no notice of it is taken 
in the medical journals, and by those whose province it 
is to watch over and correct the delusions of opinion. 
We have seen, in the history of medicine, school give 
way to school, theory to theory, and " admired disorder^ 
throughout. A simple law of healing, simUia simiUbus 
curantuTy like cures like, has been declared as the true 
law by which all theories are brought imder subjection, 
and disorder reduced to order. We have now to speak 
of the law-giver who has recently departed this life. 
The good he did has not been interred with his bones, 
but lives after him. 

Samuel Hahnemann was bom at Meissen, in Saxony, 
on the 10th April, 175.5. His father was a man in ob- 
scure circumstances ; but, by whatever means obtained, 
the son received a sound education. It is recorded of 
him, that he went at the age of twenty to Leipzig for 
the prosecution of his studies, ^' with exactly the same 
number of crowns in his pocket that he numbered years.** 
It may be inferred from the results, that he took with 
him to that university a mind already addicted to studious 
habits, and an ambition to excel in the studies he had 
chosen. His energy and industry must have beeif great, 
as he was obliged to maintain himself by tuition and 
library exercises at the same time he was devoting him- 
self to science. Two years later, we find him a student 
at Vienna, where he had excellent opportunities of 
studying diseases in the Hospital of Leopold. We next 
hear of him at Hermanstadt, in the double capacity of 
medical attendant and librarian to a nobleman. He next 
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went to Evlaogen, where he graduated io medicine in 
1779. During the next ten years he seems to have 
piactised his profession at several places, till he settled 
at Leipsic. It would appear that he was early dissatisr 
fied with the results conducted according to theories ; and 
with that intuitive presentiment of future achievement^ 
which has been so often recorded of remarkable men^ he 
set himself the task of discovering some way of escape 
froak the perplexities of the school, and the uncertainty 
q£ the act he had so sedulously cultivated, but in the 
practice g£ which he found the success of medical treat- 
meat so difiproportionally small in comparison with the 
lofby pretensions of theorists. Taking a review of the 
revoluticms in medicine from the time of Hippocrates to 
his own, comparing school with school^ and theory with 
theory, and considering how little real advancement had 
taken place in their practice, he felt the want of some 
law to guide the practitioner in the choice of remedies; 
and this earnest aspiration, after a nobler act than had 
yet been known, led to those reflections and investig^ 
tions which afbenvards resulted in the system of Homceo- 
pathy. 

In the course of his reading, Hahnemann's mxnd was 
always directed to facts ; and his researches ii^ the 
writings of eminent authors were not without their re- 
sult, though in a very different way from what the author 
might, have expected The a^mpt he subsequent^ 
made to obtain successful results in practice, from admin- 
istering pure medicines in their simple foirmai, was again 
of ultimate advantage to him, though he &iled in his 
immediate object His habits of translatuag foreign 
auth(»s into German, w&s another important link in the 
chain of his history, as was also his devotion to ch^nistry 
and mineralogy. We find these various occupations of 
his to have influ^iced all liis after career, more or less. 
Thus, his early training, the habits of his life, his puisuita, 
and his very disappointments, contributed their ^hare t^ 
the achievement whidii was to be wrought out by his 
patient, earnest, and vigorous intellect. 
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Our philosopher undertook a translation of Cullen's 
Materia Medica, and his attention was arrested by the 
description of Cinchona, (Peruvian bark,) and its effects 
in producing symptoms analogous to those of intermit- 
tent fever. Hahnemann took bark himself, and so pro- 
duced in himself the symptoms of intermittent fever. 
This induced him to tiy and note down the effects of 
other medicinal agents, when taken by persons in health. 
Finding (on comparing his own experience of these 
effects with the practice of different authors, and his 
previous knowledge) that the remedies usually successful 
in certain given cases, were such as would produce 
symptoms analogous to those of the disease, he came to 
the general conclusion, the law similia simil^us curavtuvy 
namely, that diseases should be treated by close atten- 
tion to the symptoms, and giving those remedies which, 
in healthy persons, would produce effects very similar to 
those symj](toms, he chose the word Homoeopathy to 
express the law of the relations between the disease and 
. the curative agent. 

He induced others to repeat his experiments; and 
their experience confirmed his. 

His book-lore now served him weB. He found in 
ancient, as well as modem authorities, occasional glimpses 
of the truths of the law of specifics. 

The more extensive the experience — ^the more multi- 
plied the experiments, the more certain become the law. 
By and by, when its truth is folly admitted, Hahnemann's 
claims to originality will probably be denied, and the 
authorities aUuded to quoted : thus, it was said of Harvey 
that he was the circulator of the circulation of the blood. 

In one of the books ascribed to Hippocrates, it is said, 
** By agencies producing effects similar to the sjrmptoms 
of the disease, and not by contraries, must it be treated." 

Stoerks thought that stramonium might be used with 
success in the treatment of mania, from his knowledge oS 
the halucinations it produced in persons in health. 

Stahl has been quoted by Hahnemann to this effect : 
**The received method of treating diseases contraria 
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eantrariiSf is completely false and absurd. I was Gonvinced, 
on the contrary, that diseases are subdued by remedies 
which produce a similar affection, similia similibtis ; bums 
by the heat of a fire to which the parts are exposed ; the 
firost-bite by snow, or ice-cold water, and inflammations 
and clontusicms by spirituous applications. I have cured 
acidity of the stomach with small doses of sulphuric 
acid." 

Paracdsus, to whom chemistry is much indebted, 
notwithstanding all that has been said against him, 
observes : — " The method taught by Galemis, to give 
remedies which produce the contrary of the disease, is 
a perverted one : remedies which act similarly should be 
administered." 

It can be proved from Suetonius that some of the 
physicians of Bome treated some diseases on the principle 
shnilia similibus. 

The merit, howevcir, is Hahnemann's, of liaving dis- 
covered and promulgated their law, as being of universal 
application in the treatment of disease: and it was 
wrought out by him with deep thought and patient 
investigation. He obviously came to the conclusion, that 
wherever disease was successfully treated, the success 
depended on the use of some remedy homoeopathic to the 
disease : and with his usual industry, he collected exam- 
ples in proof of the justice of this conclusion. It has 
been admitted that any improvement in dierapeutics 
must be in the extension of the number of specifics. It 
is in this right way that Hahnemann advanced the suc- 
cessful pioneer to a realm of specifics. Had we faculties 
enlarged enoygh for the pursuit, the probability is, that 
there is no substance in nature which is not capable of 
being appropriated to man's use and benefit; that for every 
diseased action, every aberration from health, a specific 
might be found. Constitutional tendencies to disease 
may be overcome ; in the course of several generations 
hereditary diseases may be mitigated or removed, as our 
knowledge of specifics increases. Instead of three or 
four specifics known to the practitioner of the old school. 
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bow mimy lire already in use in the homoec^^ 
What a field for observation, study, and ptactii^l obser- 
vation has Hahnemann discovered to tiie students and 
practitioners of the healing art I 

This earnest man, in the course of his experiments 
witii medidnal substances, very soon discovered that tl^ 
doses usually given were unnecessarily large. When he 
first applied his law to the treatment of disease he gave 
the usiud doses, which in practice he gradually reduced. 
The size of the doses was therefore no part of his original 
plan of practice. It was the result of a succession of 
experiments. He reduced his doses gradually, but found 
even fractions of grains in some cases excited aggravaUon 
of the ipatient's symptoms. In following his process of 
reduction still fiirther, he arrived at the discovery of tiie 
power of those very minute doses since caQed infiniteri- 
moL In pursuing the division of soluble substances, he 
discovered that, by trituration with milk-^sugar, insohible 
substances, formerly Bupposed,to be inert, were rendered 
soluble and ffisplayed active powers. To tiiese facts he 
appended a theory, that the process of trituration of 
solids, and the analogous one of succussion of fluids, added 
new powers to medidnal substances ; hence he applied 
to these processes the term potentalization or dynamisa- 
tion. Here, again, we must discriminate between fact 
and theory : it is a feet tiiat the above-indicated process 
of trituration does render insoluble substances active, 
and thus certain of them are enabled to display tiieir 
me£cmal properties ; but that new powers are added to 
medicinal substances by succussion when fluid, or by 
trituration when sofid, remains yet to be proved. 

We briefly recapitulate Hahnemann's doings as a re- 
fomier in the art of medicine. He discovered theuniversal 
a,pplication of the law, similia simiUbus curantnri Many 
fects tending to the establishment of this law were to be 
found in various authors, ancient and modem. He de- 
clared it to be a law of general applicability — .the law of 
healing. He carried out to the full the method of dis- 
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covering the properties of medicines by giving diem to 
p^Bons in health, and carefully watching theur dBTects. 

He tested their healing powers by giving them singly, 
only one medicine at a time in a p'escriptiiHi, to patients. 
He more strictly than any of hi^ predecosaocB insisted on 
the necesrity of asoertaiiiing the. proper oharacter of 
disease, unmixed with many i^jrmptoms produced by 
many remedies ; of distinguicjiing genuine ftom factitious 
or medicinal disease. 

He discovered that madicinal substanoes act effectavely 
in very minute doses. 

We have so far no theory at all; recorded iJEiets aad 
expeziments are given, open to all the woirld to iovesti- 
gate, to sift, to challenge^ and prove lalse if they can. 
His theories may or may not be correct ; his iacte and 
experiments it^nain. The worded tfaoo^t, the e^cponeot 
of a thing, remains with its suggestive wisdom whai time 
hae blotted out vain opiniom aad Idle speoulaticme. 
Hahnemann, fUly awaro of thk IxulJi, while he insisted 
on die practical doctrine, was willing that it should be 
followed out apart from all owsideratAOn of hi3 theory. 
He knew that his €rmall doses^ for example^ would pro- 
duce certain eSecto ; he would not have objected that, the 
soeptic, when persuaded^ shoii^ acQOU»t for (bar effica^ 
by the aid of the eheamt or the geometriciw. The 
latter can prove the infinite diyisU)ill^y of matti^; ibe 
torcaet can show that, if a quaaiity of laierqury, ever m> 
nicely weighed, be put in wat^, this wiji be eov€^ 
with a metallic fihn and have a metallic taati^ yet the 
mercury will not have lost any of its seiisible weighifc. 
Hahnemann's great business was with effects ; we mmt 
acknowledge diem, employ oiurselves as we will in 
eeaidiiiig for i3aar soniee?. Hear what B^oon 8!9ys, and 
estknate what Hafanemomn has donee— '^Si4^eQ^ji»n 
ifiud medicumB (corpus nimirmn bumwoB^) €$^ omiibns 
quae Battaia pfoceeavit maximie eat ocftaix lome^U i sed 
vioiflsim iUud remedinm jmaxiime ohncfi»um ensori. 
Eadem naxnque aubjeoti subtilitas eft moietas, nt mfigniiin 
mede^di &cidtatem prsebet, sit maxiipuun etiam aberran^i 
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iacilitatem." Under the guidance of the homasopathic 
laW; this &ciltty of error is diminished in proportion as 
that law is honestly observed; and from the treasury 
of nature the careful students of suoceeding generations 
will be evermore adding something to true therapeutics; 

I Et quoniam variant morbi, variabimus artes : 
Mille mali species, mille aalutis erant. 

The sage was now to reap the bitter-sweet of the 
discoverer. His own consciousness of the mighty benefit 
he had been the instrument of conferring on his feUow- 
creatures ; the number of the converts and coadjutors 
who subscribed to his law, and adopted his method of 
healing ; the testimonies to his genius and truthftilness 
£reely tendered by some of his ablest contemporaries, who, 
from whatever cause, left not their ancient way ; it may 
be the love of fame (" that last infirmity in noble minds :") 
this made the sweet of his portion. The bitter was found 
in the obloquy and persecution which he was speedily to 
experience. From the very nature of the case, his rivals 
and opponents would be made furious by the success of 
his practice, and the dispensers of drugs would look with 
no fiivour, who would have his fellow-citizens to dispense 
altogether with their drugs. He was obliged, from the 
necessity of the case, independent of the wisdom of the 
measure, to prepare and dispense his own remedies: 
whereupon, an obsolete law, that gave an exclusive 
monopoly to privileged apothecaries, and refused to 
physicians the power of dispensing medicines, was revived 
against him, and he was obliged to giv6 way. Thus, like 
the wise Ulysses, driven from place to place, he became 
conversant with many men and many cities ; and thus 
were his law and therapeutics more and more made 
known. Nor was he wanting to himself in any available 
way of disseminatinsc the truths of which he was the 
spited interpiet^ He Aimished article after article 
to Hufeland's journal : was fiercely attacked, returned to 
the charge, and ceased not tiU he had established the fa<5t, 
that there was something in the man, and something in 
his law of healing, and something in his therapeutics. 
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The scarlet fever gave him an. opportunity of proving 
that belladonna was in many cases prophylactic as well 
as curative in that disease. He had noticed that children 
poisoned with the berries of belladonna were^ affected with 
symptoms similar to those of scarlatina. In accordance 
with his law he used it as a remedy for the disease. He 
then asked himself if the vaccine, which resembles the 
variolous disease, is prophylactic against small pox, may 
not belladonna be a prophylactic against scarlet fever, 
since it produces symptoms similar to those of that af- 
fection ? Experiments more suo were accordingly made, 
and the fact that belladonna does possess, in general, the 
power of preventing or mitigating scarlet fever, is now 
well known. Thus did he indicate the right way of 
endeavouring to increase the number of prophylactics. 

In 1805 he published his " Fragmenta de Vliibuft 
Medicamentorura positivis," the germ of the " pure Ma- 
teria Medica." 

In 1810 he published his ** Organon of the healii^ art** 
In 1811 he published the " Pure Materia Medica," and 
in 1828 his book on chronic diseases. In the first of 
these publications we have the result of fifteen, and in 
the last of thirty-eight years of Hahnemann'is experienoe, 
so patient was he, so willing to repeat and verify his 
experiments, so content to bide his time, and so desirous 
that the seed of his doctrine should be cast on a soil in 
some measure prepared for its reception. We dwell on 
the lateness of these publications because it has been the 
fashion of some to admit his learning, his prodigious 
industry, and even his genius, but to class him with rash 
and precipitate enthusiasts. That he waa an enthusiast,, 
in the high and original sense of the word, is most true : 
^' Nemo vir magnus sine af&atu aliquo divino imquam 
fiiit." In the true sense of the word, he Was also emi- 
nently empirical ; but no man was ever more praqtical 
in what was the proper business of his life, no man was 
less of a dreaming enthusiast or rash empiric^ in the de- 
based and vulgar sense of those words. He was a hero 
of his art. His intellectual being overflowed with the 
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delightful ooii8ciou9iiees of ita being exerdeed as an m- 
etrament of Pioyidenoe for the benefit of man. Hear 
him i^eak on thiB «ub}ect in hia address on the opening 
of the HomoMqiatiiic Society ki Paris : — ^^ I |M*e8eat to 
joa a truth long soi^t for — a divine revelation of a 
principle of eternal nature. I ap|>eal to existing facts 
alone to convince jrou ; and when a conscientious and 
complete coarse of study diall crown your researches 
with success, then^ as I have done, Uess Providence for 
the immense benefaction he has allowed to descend upon 
the earth throu^ my humble e^ency, for I have been 
but a feeble instrument of the Ominipotence b^ore which 
we all bow in humility/' 

^^I hold,'' says Lord Bacon, ^that every num is « 
debtor to his profession, from the which as men do of 
ecm!n/fe eeek to receive eount^oaiace and profit, so ought 
they of duty to endeavour themselves, by way of amends, 
to be a help and ornament thereunto." This sentiment 
inflneooed Hahnemaimi, and the great obligcUion of duty 
which he owed to his profession €6bA fellow-cfeatures, as 
an instrument of the goodness of the All-giver^ was ever 
present to Jm miind. While he fdt lumself to be in the 
dark in ihe former part of his medicsd career,— compelled 
to use uncertain remedies withput the guidance of any 
certain principle, he almost alt€gether desisted fr<»n 
practice ; but when light was ^ven to him, when he had 
the oompass to guide him^ the voyage of the remainder 
of his life was for honour, and knowlec^, and the good 
€£ man. He that was wdl skilled in ^^many a virtuous 
plant and healing hai)," and who knew " their stnmge 
fmd vigorous faculties," was always sedulously engaged 
as a healer and as a teach^. He felt always that he 
mjost regularly and resolutely advance in the work 
€B8^ned lam by his great Taskmaster. 

We find him again at Leipzig in 1811, ei3^;aged in the 
publieatbn of his Materia Medica^ and in the labours of 
medieai practice ; but he was obliged to leave the city, 
«f%er some years toccess, &om the oppositi(Hi of the 
mpothecaries. He went to Cee&en, in 1821, and Was 
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made a CoundyOior of State by the Duke of Anhalt 
Coethen, and enjoyed an immunity from the monopoly 
of the apothecaries. He had ah^ady c(Hnmenced 16b 
investigations into the nature of chronic diseases and 
their treatment, which he now diligently pursued. The 
appearance of his work on this subject in 1828 gave a 
fresh impetus to the extension of his doctrine^ and pro* 
voked a new storm of hostility. Here, as always, his 
facts and experience are invaluable, whatever may be 
thought of his iheoiy. He Tnft.iTitn.iTift that chronic dis- 
eases result from one or other of three miasms, psora, 
sypkiUsy and sycosis ; and he affirms that there are reme- 
dies in the listeria Medica, capably of eradicating these 
taints, in accordance with the homoeopathic law. Thud 
he had anti'psoricy antirsyphiJiticj and anti^sycotic reme- 
dies. Certain it is, that many chronic diseases, incurable 
by the means in ordinary use, are curable by those 
remedies. We believe his theory to be correct, to a 
certain extent, though far from being a complete expo* 
sition of the etiology of chronic diseases. Whether this 
theory of Hahnemann's be right or not, the facts remain 
the same. 

Though the storm of hostility raged against him> 
Hahnemann enjoyed a peaceAil residence at Coethen for 
fifiieen years; he took no notice^ of his assailant^, and 
left the arbitrament of his cause to time and posterity. 
Disciples, worthy of him, gathered round him : his doo* 
trines began to spread through Europe ; and from the 
loop-hole of his quiet retreat the medical philosopher 
looked out patiently, but hopefully, on the struggle that 
was going on between his advocates and his adversaries. 
Though a widower, he had affectionate children, who 
appreciated him as a sage, while they loved him as a man. 
He was as scrupulously atteAtive to the poor as to the 
rich. We quote, as belonging to his time, the testiniony 
of Peschier of Geneva :— 

'^ Hahnemann records with great precinon the totality 
of symptoms on entire groups of sufferings of the patient, 
inclusive of all constitutional ailments, previously mani- 
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fbited in ht» own {lerson, or of vay bereditarf toiiitii 
ehnaoleiistiie of his progenitors. On the eooapletion of 
Us lecovd, tile symptoms of the disease are most.earefully 
ttnmiiged^ to oorKspond witk the indioatioiis of the drug 
&e deems most af^iiropriate to the case ; but in reaching 
this conclusion, he neither cotafides in his mtemory, nor 
reKes solely upon his long experience, but has constantly 
before him the Materia Medica and Rucherfs Repertory y 
from which he culls every remedy the emergency of the 
ilisease demands. As he pursues this course towards 
every patient, we can readily conceive how completely and 
incessantly his time must be occupied by the history of 
his consultations. It is not, therefore, by hap-hazard, or 
by routine that Hahnemann treats the sick ; but, guided 
by a pure conscience, and exercising a profound reflec- 
tion, tins medical philosopher not only expects himsdf to 
accomplish cures, but, if possible, to perfect the science 
of hom(»opathy, by keeping up a course of continued 
observations on the action of remedies, whether ancient 
or recent, which are daily essayed in the crucibie' of 
•experience." , ^ 

Compare this method of proceeding with \hQvem tfidi 
(but to© often rum mdi) way of routine practitioners ; the 
tongu>e looked a;t, the pulse felt, hali^dozexi questions 
asked, and away. The clinical accuracy of Hippocrates 
«nd ^denham, and the minute investigations of Hahne- 
mann, cannot be too much valued.' 

Hahnemann's second marriage to a French lady, in his 
eigklieCh year, led to his final settlement in Paris, which 
thus became 1^ centre of the homoeopatiiic reform, the 
light of the tmtii having radiated in many lines to the 
periphery of the civilized world. Though he sought 
retirement, he was speedily found out, and was for several 
years engaged in practice. It has been reported that the 
last few years of his life were employed in revising his 
chief works, and in drawing up a summary of his views 
and his experience. . A digest of his cases will prove a 
valuable bequest to his fi^owess. He died at Paris on 
the 2d of Jtily» 1843; liiough he had been ill for 



tm»y «eek$ h^dte, few of tkms aiotitid him antittipatod 
tbat hi» d0m»Ba w$9 «ear »! hwd ; but he! himedf aeetHed 
to hav^ beeon (v3iy aw«re^ 80»e saontlia befcve lub dottli^ 
tkftt he iras &et dp^m^hiiigt. Ihe natuml termiaatioii of 
so Img 9> Ufe, «8 be obaerred toooe of hit ftieods about 
that timd, ^^ It ia, perhaps, tnne dnt I i|iiit tk]» earth, but 
I lo^Te it aUi and always in the bandi of my Ood." He 
alaosi^ on the aame ooeaaion* '^ My head is hll of trath 
for the good cf mankind, and I have no wick to live, but 
so £ur as I oah a^ve my fellow-men." His intelleot 
remained quile nsidbuded to the last, aad a few mcoiienti 
b^re bis deaith^ he uttered aocne epithet of endearment 
to hds wife, and pressed the hand of his £xvx>urite serTanl^ 
who wafi supporting lum in his arme. The intelleot 
uoclouded« ind ihb heart wairm in the amotions to iJie 
last, are pleasadat images to assoeiate with the death*bed 
of a great and a good man. A natural piety was inter- 
woven with his being : we hope he was cheered with the 
consolations' that are only derivabb from i^eirelation. 

We hafe thus briefly tntoed the medical life of 
Hahnemann, from its commencement to its close. We 
have seen hiin, after many difficulties OTerodme, much 
obloquy and persecution outlived, and after many reverses 
of fortune, crowned with signal success— 

" And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of fHends." 

He has been aptly compared with Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine. The Greek and the Saxon were alike in 
their resistance to dominant theories, which vitiated 
medical practice; alike in being medical reformers ; alike 
in close observations of the symptoms of diseases ; equally 
remarkable for their strict attention to dietetics; and 
both were favoured with unusual length of days, (Hippo- 
crates died in his ninety-ninth year,) and left flourishing 
schools. He may still more aptly be compared with one 
of his own country, but of a different profession— ^Martin 
Luther. They were alike in hardihood and powers of 
endurance and resistance ; in love of truth and intellect ; 
in untamed will, and untiring energy. What Martin 
Luther effected in theology, Hahnemann did in medicine. 
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The hienuchy of old authorities^ only venerable because 
of their assumed right to dictate to men's consdenoes and 
undenttandings, was unceremoniously toppled down by 
both; ^(ditare stq)er vias antiquas w^miiierv^^ 
Both were interpreters of truth; both, after having stated 
the truth, and opened out new views to men, albeit thar 
hatred to dogmatism in others, had a tendency to dog- 
matise themselves ; but each loved liberty, and achieved 
it for themselves and their followers. Luther's sway 
in the realms of thought continuesr-and so will Hahne- 
mann's. Both were trained up in trammels; both 
burst iliem, and cast tiiem aside, with Titanic force. 
Each was a Prometheus in his way — ^but Prometheus 
unbound, and scattering blessings on the human family 
which he had loved so well, and for whidx he had suffered 
so much. We trust both have the true reward : — 

** Fame is no plant that grows on mortal «oil, 
Nor in the glittering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumours lies ; 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure Ey^s 
And perfect witness of the all-judging One ; 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed . 
Of so much fiune in heaven expect the meed.** 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THR PBOVmO OF MEBICmEB ON THE HEALTHY. BODY. 

BT DR. DRTSDALS, LITBBPOOI*. -t 

The proving of medicines, L e., the practice of ascer- 
taining the action of medicines by experiment on the 
healthy body, may be justiy considered as having origi- 
nated with Hahnemann ; for altiiough Haller had pre- 
viously recommended it, on the obvious principle, that it 
is desirable to be acquainted witii the properties of the 
medicines we employ, and Alexander had even made a 
few isolated and imperfect experiments on his own person, 
there was still wanting a definite therapeutic principle, 
to give the practice such value in the estimation of 
medical men in general, as would induce them to act on 
HaUer^s reconunendation. This connecting link was 
afforded by Hahnemann's discovery of the law simUia 
sindUbtu, 

The proving of medidnes, therefore, was the first 
offipring of Hahnemann's discovery, and a necessary 
preliminary to the construction of a therapeutic system. 
For the saine reasomf, unless it be continually carried on. 
Homoeopathy must renuuiA stationary ; in other words, 
an increasing knowledge of the specific action of medicine 
is a necessary condition of the advancement of thera- 
peutics. 

Hahnemann himself set a noble example in this 
respect to his medical brethren, for, not satisfied with 
pointing out the proper paths to be pursued, he led the 
way, by instituting a series of experiments on his own 
person and many of his fiiends, with the view of ascer- 
taining, on incontrovertible grounds, the physiological 
action of the different articles of the Materia Medica. 
These experiments, continued during upwards of thirty 
years> are still the most satisfactory on record, and must 
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ever remain a splendid monument of the untiring zeal and 
powers of patient investigation, which distinguished the 
founder of the homoeopathic method. It is the duty of 
all medical men to contribute their share to this important 
work, and, in doing so, it must not be forgotten, that a 
more direct advantage will accrue to them from the 
personal knowledge they will thereby acquire of the 
minuter shades of the specific action of medicinal sub- 
stances. We propose, therefore, in the present paper, to 
make some remarks on the proper mode of conducting 
investigations of this kind, pointing out the principal 
circumstances which must be attended to, and the cautions 
to be observed, in order that the results arrived at may 
be worthy of such confidence as to entitle them to be 
applied to practice. We are led to do so, in the hope 
that our remarks may be" serviceable to those who fed 
inclined to advance the cause of Homoeopathy, by 
extending our knowledge of the pathogenetic eflfects of 
medicines. 

Age and Sex. — ^In investigating the action of medi- 
cinal substances on the body, allowance must be made 
for the modifying eflfects of all those circumstances wKch 
influence the action of other morbific causes, for it is in 
this light that medicines are truly to be regarded. Among 
these modifying circumstancjes may be first mentioned, 
age and sex. The medicine must be tried on individ ua l 
of all ages and both sexes, for obvious rea^sons ; but, 
besides the (fiflference arising from the distinct nature of 
the sexual organs, it is found that some medicines suit 
one sex better than the other, even in complaints which 
are common to both, e. g., crocus and platina are pat* 
ticulariy adapted to the female sex^ and nux vomica for 
the male. The same remark has been made with respect 
to children and aged individuala, in complaints not con-» 
nected with the sexual functions. 

Temperament. — ^Individuals of different tempera-* 
ments, also, should be diosen as sul^ects of experiment, 
and aH differences in the character and intend ty of the 
iymptoms obsetred in eacSi temperament AouU be care* 
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fttUj iiote4» for it has been fbaad that certain medieiiieB 
are particularly adapted to certain tanpemmentSy e. g., 
nux Yomicay bryonia, nitric acid^'&o., to the nervons, 
boUoufl teraperament ; puLsatilla to the lymphatic, andflo 
fortL The influence of habit of body is also not to be 
overlooked* 

lDi03Y:NiCBAST. — ^An important modifying influence is 
idiosyncrasy. Idiosyncrasy may be of two kinds, L e., 
it may give riae to an action di£Eering altogether in ite 
nature, or differing only in degree firom ^e normal action 
of the substances. The dlfect of a substance administered 
to a particular individual may be altogether pecoliar, ae 
in those rare cases where odons, usually disgusting, pro- 
duce a pleasant impression on llie olfactory nerves, or 
where, simply nutritious articles give rise to anomalous 
affections, or where particular medicines produce an action 
altogether foreign to their usual symptoms, from such 
peculiarities as these no useful instruction can be gained; 
but, in the majority of instances, idiosyncrasy is notiiing 
more than an increased susceptibility to the normal action 
of the medicine, as, for example, where the dust of 
ipecacuanha produces aathma^ or a fraction of a grain of 
mercury produces salivation. These are merely the 
normal effects of tJbye substances in question, and their 
inertness in similar doses in most cases is, as well remarked 
by Hahnemann, only apparent, for they act, more or less, 
on ail individnab, in the same manner, but the suscepti- 
bility is only developed in a few in health, to such an 
extent as to make it perceptible. In disease, however, 
they act in afl caaes i^hen horn»opathic«Jly indicated, M«i 
a diseased state g£ the system may thus be looked t^on 
as equivalent to an idiosyncrasy in relation to the 
homceopathic remedy. But the progress of ehesmstry has 
furnished us with Airther confirmation of this c^union. 
The excessive itching of the^body, which has long been 
observed in some rare cases to follow the exhibition of 
opium, was generally looked upon as the effect of an 
idiosyncrasy or peculiarity in the individual^ and not to be 
accounted for by any thing in the medicine itself i but 
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since cbeioical analysis has shown the composite nature 
of opium, it has been found that one of its constituent^ 
viz.5. codeine, produces in almost all individuals, when 
given in sufficient doset, a species of febrile nettle-rash, 
attended with excessive itching over the whole body. 
The itching occasionally observed to foDow the exhibition 
of opium may, consequently, be considered to have been 
nothing more than the effect of an unusual susceptibility 
to the normal action of codeine. Idiosyncrasy is, tfaere^ 
fore, o|ten a valuable adjutant in the proving of medicines, 
as it gives a peculiarly distinct, and, as it were, exagge- 
rated picture of the specific action of this substanee. 

The Pbovings must be often B£FEATED.^-Inde- 
pendently of the reason already given for multiplying 
the experimenti^ it is desirable, for another reason, to 
repeat the provings on a large number of individual^ 
for^ as slight variations in the different ftmctions are 
experienced by every one, even when in the best of 
health,Mt is only from then* repeated occurrence that we 
are satisfied in ascribing many of the common symptoms 
to the effect of the medicine.* 

In order, therefore, to avoid the admission of acddental 
symptoms, none should be adopted, unless they have been 
found to be present themselves in several of the provers. 
By comparing, also, one proving with another, and ascer- 
taining the degree of constancy with which th6 different 
symptoms have appeared, we may discover ihose most 
characteristic of the action of the medicine. It is to be 
remembered, qlso, that all individuals are not susceptible 
of all the effects which a medicine is capable of producing, 
one action appearing in one individual, and another in a 
second, and so on, and thus a large number of experiments 
is required, before we can obtain a comjJiete view of the 



* Widnmann, when In the best health, noted down for some time all 
hh seneaftions, and was astonished at the number and variety whieh he 
ezperi^noed ; and, if he had been proTing any medicine at the time, tliese 
symptoms might have been put down as the effect of the medicine, had 
the precautions above-mentioned not been attended to. — Jffufeland't 
Journal, Novembtr, 1823. 
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action of a medieine, judt as fteorrebtides of tbe character 
of an epidemic can onfy be obtained by the ooraptfrUKm 
of a large number of iiases. 

FoKM A2n> pBSPA&ATiDm.-^Themediciiie8dionldbe 
used in the form that is most eanly r^rodnced, as it i# 
essential that a preparation, predsdy similar to thai 
proTed, should be always employed Sn^h spedniens 
should therefore only be chosen as ar^ weU dharacterizedf 
and of known genuineness and purity* The siaiplM 
foUns of administ^ration should be adopted Of fi^h. 
plants the expressed juice mixed witii a Kttle i^irit of 
wine msfy be given ; of dried plants a tinctnrey powder^ 
or infusion fiiecdi prepared. Salts should be dissolved^ and 
gum resins mixed in a large quantity of water just before^ 
taken them. Insoluble substances triturated for a length 
of time wi£h 5, 10, 50, or 100 parts of milk sugar. 

Dose. — ^As a general rule we nralst begin with asmdl 
dose, and iiK^rease it gradual^ iill distinot symivtoiiiv 
make their appearance. To obtain a complete knowliedge 
of the action of a mecEdne, it iff Be<(essary togiToitbOth 
in large and aouaSl doses, but tiie latter are by fat ik» 
best adiqyted to develope its specific eflfects; f&r rerf 
many liiedicines are evacuantsriitlaigedoSeSj anid produce 
their own expulsions, thus preyentii]^ their specific aetioil 
from being fully developed; for eoBample, if mercury 
were always given in purgatiTe doses, one should learn- 
very little of its other infinitely move characteristie effects. 
Large doses of some substances produce also a eertam- 
amount of chemicid action, which either overpowers, or 
at least prevents us from observing distinctly their proper 
specific dynamic action. ^The most usefid doses are 
therefore those whidi sre just sufficienf to produce distinct 
symptoms; such doses are also the best, as thejr produce 
chiefly primary symptoms ; while lavge dosescatuse many 
secondary symptoms, and act so rapidly that the observer 
is confused. The dose may be repeated once or many 
times daily, and f(H: many days in succession; butinthivfr 
case it is often difficult to sepamte the prinaary ftam the 
secondary symptoms, and abb the cOtir&e of the sympltbiiirf 
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cannot be eo accurately observed. It is therefore often 
useful to give a single pretty large dose^ and watch its 
effects. This plan is chiefly useful with some vegetable 
medicines whose sphere of action is small, and of which 
the first dose sometimes exhausts, for a time, the sus- 
ceptibility of the system to the action of the substance. 

Diet. — The diet and regimen of the proved must be 
regulated with great care. Moderation in every thing, 
and abstinence from every thing tending to exercise any 
jnedicinal or distracting influence are necessary. All 
fermented and spirituous liquors, coffee and spices of 
every description, all green vegetables and roots, with 
the exception of green peas, kidney beans, carrots, 
turnips, cauliflower, and potatoes ; and even any one of 
these, should it disagree in the most trifling manner with 
the stomach, must be avmded during the proving. Also 
aU over exertion of the mind or body, deep study, strong 
mental emotion, and violent passion, unfit the individiial 
for these experiments. 

. Directions fob Individual Provers. — ^Each one 
must write down his name, and age, and description of 
his person, indicating the temperament, complexion, colour 
of the hair and eyes, stature atid habit of body, &c 
Anonymous observations should be rejected, except in 
the case of females and non-intelligent provers ; but, in 
these instances, the person under whose direction the 
experiments are conducted is to be held responsible for 
their accuracy. 

SiGNALizATioN OF Proven Persons. — Thcsc precau-!- 
tions may seem unnecessary, but unfortunately they are 
not so ; for, incredible as it may appear, individuals have 
actually been found base enough to sport with the lives 
of iheir fellow creatures, by the publication of false 
provings for the sake of gains.* 

* A miscreant called Fickel, published under feigned names (Heyneand 
Hof bauer) two books of fictions provings. From their internal eyidenoe 
alone Drs. Trinks and Helbig of Dresden, shewed that these were &lse, 
and that l>oth publications were the work of the same individual. They 
were at length traced to Fickel, who was at the same time detected in other 
knavish practices, and was forced to fly from Leipzig, to avoid imprison- 
mant 
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Observe himself before BEOiNNiNO'^The prover 
should choose a period when he is in the best health, and 
regulate his diet according to the above directions, at the 
same time avoiding all causes of unsual mental and bodily 
^excitement As every one, however, is liable, even in 
the best state of health, to slight variation in the sensa- 
tions and functions, each prover should observe himself 
accurately for a week or ten days, before commencing 
his experiments, and should write down all his sensations 
just as if he were taking the medicine. Having thus 
discovered what symptoms he is liable to naturally ; he 
must afterwards (^efuUy avoid setting them down among 
the effects of the medicine. Most persons have also some 
weak point in their constitution, which is liable to suffer 
from any cause that in any way deranges the general 
health, whether that cause act specifically or not on the 
organ in question. The prover must of course avoid 
enumerating these symptoms also among the effects of 
the medicine. Should these occur, in the course of the 
proving, such a deviation &om the diet or regimen, as 
would throw doubt on the results, the subsequent 
symptoms must be included within brackets ; and if any 
interruption of greater moment should arise, the proving 
is to be altogether suspended for a time. 

Having duly attended to all these preliminary precau«- 
tions,«the prover should begin to take the medicine, 
whose action he wishes to investigate, in any of the doses 
already mentioned ; and when symptoms begin to shew 
themselves distinctiy, he should describe them as ac*- 
curately as possible, observing the following cautions :-* 

Primary and Secondary. Symptoms. — One of the 
most important things to be kept in view is the distinc*- 
tion of symptoms into primary and secondary ; for it is 
familiar to all, that any unusual action or excitement of 
any part isinvariably followed by a corresponding degree 
of quite the opposite state, and therefore it is the primary 
symptoms alone that are valuable, as shewing the specific 
action of the substance ; the secondary being merely the 
result of the previous excited action of the oigankuL For 
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example, if a medidne, by its immediate and direct 
operation, excite pining, this is necessarily followed by 
ft state of constipation for a longer or shorter period, as 
ft mere consequence of the exhaustion which follows the 
piimarily excited action, and the constipation is therefore 
not, in any way, a characteristic effect of the substance 
which caused the pur^g. 

The secondary action should, therefore, either not be 
written down at all, or if written (which it sometimes 
may be, as it may contain something expressive of the 
predse charact^ of the primary symptom), it should 
only be placed after the primary, and never as an inde- 
pendent symptom. 

In theproving of Chamomilla for instance, constipation 
is mentioned several times, but Hahnemann * expressly 
states, that on all these occasions, it is merely the 
secondary effect of previous diarrhoea, and accordingly 
it is never found useful in constipation, but is specific in 
several forms ci diarriioea. This is a point also which 
only the prover himself can rightiy distinguish; for we find 
the exhibition of the medicine followed by two opposite 
cksses of symptoms, the one being the true specific 
fiction of the medicine, while the other is of no value 
at alL If these are then all simply written down, a 
concision arises which no one afterwards can unravel, 
and the proving is oonsequentiy rendered wors^ than 

ALTEBirATTVB SYMPTOMS. — ^It is fouud that somc 
medicines produce at different times symptoms which 
aie quite opposite in their character, both of which, howr 
ever, are truly primary, not being the secondaxy results 
of any previous excitement These can easily be dis- 
tinguished by the prover, who must carefully avoid 
confiaunding them, with the really secondary symptoms^ 

CiouiffiB OF Symptoms. — ^It is to be remembered that 
the olgect of proving is to ascertain, not so much the 
mere symptoms which Mow the administrfttion of ft 



* Befai« Amltimittallehrt, toI S. Art. GluuBMiiiUa, lymp. 180, 163. 
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medicine, as the pathological state on which they depend ; 
and therefore it is not sufficient to note down the symp- 
toms in a detached and isolated form, but their course and 
connection must also be carefully observed and accurately 
described. Instances will no doubt occur to the reader, 
in which the course of the symptoms furnishes one of 
the best means of diagnosis between different morbid 
affections of similar character. 

' Connection of Symptoms. — Attention to the con- 
nection of the symptoms k BtiU more importent, as 
leading more directly to a knowledge of the precise seat 
and nature of the pathological change. For example, 
pains in the lumber region, as an isolated symptom, is 
of little diagnostic yalue ; if it occur, however, in con- 
nection with vomiting, it would lead us to suspect the 
presence of some affection of the kidney ; yet without 
enabling us to det^mine the precise nature of the affec- 
tion ; but if to these two symptoms be superadded general 
fever and ischuria, then the diagnosis of nephritis becomes 
complete. 

IsoLATBD Symptoms. — ^But the fact must not be 
lost sight of, that individual symptoms will frequently 
arise in the course of the provings ; and as these symptoms 
are often of goeat value, as indicating the therapeutic 
powers of the substance, they m.ust be carefully roistered. 

Descbiption of Symptoms. — The greatest minuteness 
and accuracy must be observed; the character of the 
sensation should be indicated as accurately as possible, 
which is often best done by some fieuniliar comparison ; 
then should be stated how the symptom is affected by 
different circumstances, wch as poritions of the body, 
motion or rest, eating arfaxting, day or nighty in a room or 
the open air, state of the toeather, S/v, ; and in short, no 
dicnmstanoe, however trifling, must be omitted, which 
may in any way tend to indicate the characteristic action 
of the medidne. 

A few special examples may probably be the best way 
to illustrate the minuteness with which it is necessary to 
examine and describe the symptoms. 
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Heai>.-7-To put down simply headache as a symptom 
of a medicine^ would give little infonnatioD, as to its 
specific action, as that is one of no general occurrence. 
The pain must be described as accurately as possible, and 
this often can be best done, by a comparison with some 
familiar sensation. It must be stated, for instance, if it 
is shooting^ tearinff, throhbingy Sfc.^ or creeping^ buzzing^ 
vibrating^ §•(?., or ifpressurcy whether from within or with' 
outy or dovmwards ; or if it is like a chord round the heady 
or a sensation of weight or lightnessy fulness or emptiness, 
heat or coldy Sfc. Also state accurately the part of the 
head affected ; or if it varies, state the course and direc- 
tion of the pains. At the same time state any symptoms 
that accompany the headache; this is of great importance, 
as the accessory symptoms are often the best means of 
difltingaislimg the cburacter of the affection; among 
these are usually afiections of the eyes, nausea, variation 
of the countenance, shining or heat, &c In short, any 
sympathetic symptom, however trifling, that may tend 
to mark the character of the primary affection, should be 
noted. The state of the mind that attends each variety 
of headache, is also to be accurately noted. Also note 
the circumBtances in which the pain is aggravated or 
ameliorated, such as lying down or walking about, time 
of day, eating, &c. 

As an example, we may take symptom 67, of Hahne- 
mann's proving of Bhus toxicodendron.* " On awakening 
from sleep, immediately on opening the eyes, he is seized 
with violent headache, at first in the forehead behind the 
eyes, as if the brains were torn, like that after intoxication 
from brandy, increased by moving the eyes ; then in the 
occiput, like a bruise of the cerebellum." 

OrNux vomica,t 84, "Headache, beginning some hours 
before dinner, increased after eating ; then violent shoot- 
ing pains in the left temple, with natisea and very acrid 
vomiting, all which symptoms disappeared on lying down 
in the evening." 

Reine Arzneimlttellehre, vol. 2. Jourdan • traoalatioD, torn. 8. 

t Vol. 1. 
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Or Belladonna,* symptom 96. '^ Pain close above the 
orbits, with the feeling as if the brains were pressed out, 
preventing the eyes being opened, and forcing the patient 
to lie down, with strong contraction of the pupils and 
feeble voice." 

As another example, we may take the urinary organs, 
describe the state of the urine according to (a), its physi- 
cal and chemical characters, specific gravity, colour, 
consistence, smell, acid or alkaline secretions, whether 
albuminous, &c 

(&) Any sediment should be described,whetherflocculent^ 
crystalline, what colour, &c. Also its appearance imder 
the microscope, and chemical analysis, or at least the 
action of a few of the common re-agents. 

(o) Its discharge, whether frequent or seldom, copious 
or scanty, difficult or painful, &c. 

(jd) The accompanying symptoms, before the discharge, 
during and after it. Any pains or diseased sensations in 
the urethra, bladder, or other organs connected with the 
functions. 

As another illustration, we may take coughs. Their 
character should be accurately described, whether deep, 
tickling, hoUow, short, hard, spasmodic, dry, or moist, 
&c The expectoration should be minutely described, 
whether easy or difficult, copious or scanty, mucous, 
purulent, frothy, bloody, (if pure blood, whether bright or 
dark,) according .to the colour, taste, and smell; and it 
should also be examined with the microscope, and a few 
simple chemical tests. It should also be stated what the 
coiigh is more immediately excited by, such as itchy, 
tickly, dryness, oppression, &c, in the larynx, trachea, or 
chest ; also the circiunstances that bring on, or aggravate, 
or ameliorate the cough. And not n^lect to mention 
minutely the sympathetic or accompanying symptoms, 
which are very often the only means of obtaining a 
characteristic of the substance ; such as pains (accurately 

* Beine Arzncimittellehre, vol. 2. Jourdan's traoftlation, torn. S. 
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described) in the chesty head, or abdomen, dyepaoBBt, 
palpitation, nausea, eructation, vomiting, epistaxis, paina 
in the ejes, ears, &c. 

Examples from Hahnemann's Materia Medica. — '^Dry 
cough during the night, which goes off on sitting up, but 
returns on lying down again." Fulsat sympt. 617. 

^^ Dry cough, as if coming from the stomach, preceded 
by a creeping and tickling at the ep%astrium." Bryonia, 
symptoms, 398. 

" Tickling cough from irritation at the biftircation of 
the bronchial from the first loose, with nausea^ sweetish 
tasted, greenish expectoration, worse in the e yening before 
going to bed ; attended with hoarse voice and rawness of 
the trachea after each cough.^ Stannum symptom, 364. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples, as these may 
be deemed sufficient. I may therefore say, thdt the same 
degree of minuteness is to be extended to the observation 
of all the organs and functions of the system. The state 
of the mind and temper are also to be carefiolly observed 
and noted. 

CONCI^USIOX. 

In conclusion it must be observed, that, ab tjie object 
of proving is to obtain as perfect a knowledge as possible 
of the artificial diseased states produced by the medicinal 
substance, all the care, skill, and knowle<%e that are x^ 
quired for the diagnosis of natural diseases, sate required 
equally for investigations of this kind. Perhaps these 
qualities are even more essential in this case, for we 
have not, in the great majority of in^ances the aid which 
pathological anatomy affords. The first step is to give 
a perfectly faithful account of aU the phenomena, quite 
imbiassed by any theoretical views or specoktions on the 
part of the observer. The strong tendency to theorize 
existing in the hmnan mind, may render this task diffi- 
cult; but it is absolutely necessary to lay aside any 
peculiar notions we may entertain, so that our knowledge 
may be made useful only in directing our attention to 
all the circumstances which might indicate the exact 
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nature of the affection^ carefully abstaining^ however, 
from drawing any deductions ; for by this introduction 
of hypothetical reasoning, we should at once take away 
the purely positive character of the observations. 

The works of Hippocrates contain a description of 
nearly all the diseases that are at present known, and 
some of his descriptions are as characteristic as any to 
be found in the works of modern authors, just. because 
he was content to be a faithful observer of nature. His 
observations are consequently as fresh and correct as if 
made yesterday ; but when he introduces any pathologi- 
cal views, or attempts to theorize, his remarks bear the 
stamp of the rudeness and ignorance of his times. In 
like manner Hahnemann, who may be regarded as oc- 
cupying the same position with respect to the pathogenetic 
effects of medicines, that Hippocrates does with reg^uxl to 
diseases, has contented himself with giving pure observa- 
tions of facts, without ever attempting to theorize upon 
them; using his physiological and pathological knowledge 
merely as a guide to what it might be useful to note. 
His proving consequently contains the germs of all that 
is now known of the specific effects of medicine, Bsa^they 
are as fresh as if made yesterday, being remarkable for 
contaimng nothing at all of the theories of the day, most 
of which indeed are since exploded. A purely positive 
observation is for all time, and possesses the same value 
after the lapse of centuries as it does at the mom qpt when 
first made; but any theoretical view, however scientific, 
or in accordance with the state of knowledge of the day, 
must of necessity be imperfect, and only of temporary 
value. The prover should therefore confine himself 
entirely to the observation of &cts, and leave it to others 
to draw deductions ; or if he does draw deductions, the 
fact and the reasoning should be kept quite separate and 
distinct 
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ALLbeAtHIC nuCTICE^ 



Hahtiemann has applied the name AUopathy to the 
eommon pti^6e. The means instituted for the restonir 
iioii of health arie indirect j often injurious. The nitoner of 
tr^tment de^nds upon a priori made up theory^ which 
lead!) to tike cirroiieous view the practitioner often takes of 
th^ £sea86. He is guided in the applicatioti of medicines 
hy guess itiid chance^ and when the patifeht recovers, " he 
miiy wdl say, hfe had but a happy escape." We will 
9h&thite it l^ the followiiig medical histories, which Wid 
hkf e'exthtoted fcota some of the modt eminent AHopathic 
Vritei*S bf the dfity :— 

* *' Mjfts. Dairiey, a young married lady, in the fourth 
inonth 6f ^rtegn^cy, hcAitualfy cosMe. The present 
itttBck tsttte on lifter much iEatigule in ttaviellihg ; tati 
fittb ifa stbted to hai^e experienced ia sikiiihir 6te formarly. 

* On the 7th '6f October, she bompld&ped of paih of 
the h^ad, tthd lei^h^ w^ Applied to die temples. On 
^&S6 8th the pAia of the he^ Was more violeiit, and 
attended With fnuch thnObUng of the temples ; and to 
4)kl^ syhiptonls,. paih of the right ^Me, uiider the breast, 
'ftiAelbse Of tightii^sd^dxrlt)]^ the chest, ^id hurty mbi*^th- 
iiigWei^st!if)feTdddfed. Twldveount56sofblood wiredrawn, 
"AM ah^^cileiit apbri^nt ntedicine teas given ; and oh the 
9th tOsA loth 1^ i^ite -much betttsr, tod a s^^e liotedidine 
Vas ^i^es6rib^ Oh iifae 1 lt3i she was ag^ t^en Worse, 
%itel: huphtd^titljr sittmg ut)(?>; the beatiiig of the 
;fetepfe^ tt^tness 'aCr'OSS the ch'est, arid difficulty m 
btt^atmU]^ VcfttttlieS^ \ii^ttetid^ by cough. Bizteen 
ounces of blood were taken from the arm, witli great 
relief (I) and the aperient medicine was repeated; the 
patient was relieved, and continued better on the 12th. 

^ Praedoil ObnT Tad o i M and Sugg«iti<NM in Medicine, bj Manball 
HaU» M.D., &€., &«.» London, 1845. 
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In the wgkt of Oie iSt^ t^e ffe4i^ 1»^te«vff^^ r^M 
«m uigw^ m^Mg^ to yiid^ bis p^tifant, wd fositt4, |iet 
with fevpip pa^ft ^nd heating pf ^h|5 he^i|^ gr^ tij^ti^egg 
m^ pain ^ross the cb^t, m^ mvf witl^ Vipknt palplta* 
tiw of the heart Twelve omce^ of tilood WT5^ t^ep^ 
aad (oalomel ai^d oth^r ap^ri^n^ j(p§<Uciii^ irere giyen^ 
with considerable relief (!) On the 14th a physician was 
eonaulted^ who presppbei} the piU, hjfdrargi; wiUi an 
speiri^t dw^ght. ?» th^ wight* t^ iP^JW^H^pary was 
Again ^ent for, i4l 0kb syifiptows bayijig r^i;rned j and 
now, for the first tip^^ with the addition of ^ flight cough. 
Sight Q1W4Q0S of blppd )>piflg dn^wn, gre^t ^^lief 1 i^as 
obtain^ Op the 15th the phy^cian if^'n^ f^g^ sent for ; 
(en ounces pf blood werp t^en» with gi^j rpUef (J) an 
apeii^ot, wd a mixture for fJbe coiigh presnc^fifbed^ with 
weight 4rPP9 of the tinctura digitals purp^re^ ^yery fop^ 
bfffm. Jn die ni^ht of the 16lii the n^ical attendant 
ff«9 agala sent for; all the sjiqjptams hu^ returned in a 
atm 1901^ figg¥a¥ate4 fonn ; the pain pf tihe head, tight- 
pess 9mi!^ the chest, palpitatipp, and cough beiqg 
eMtmfidj severe. Eight ounces pf blood lyere di^>vn^ 
without relief 9 theh9adwass^yed,;»c<4d)otkm^|)plied, 
nnd $k bU^te?^ ordered for tbe ba^ pf thp mpk." 

^^Oa the 19th. i|[ s^w the p^ient, for ^e $rst timew 
Tb^V iv^effe Wiwk paJA wd th^bbipg pf the bead, lyhic^ 
felt bewwib^ mi hei^yy a? if s^e co?fl4 npt raise it fron^ 
ti» pilknrs ihem hfA been no d^p, ih^ pujpils we^ 
^cti3^iiidy :mpU, vitb ivtolerance of noi^ gnd diis tifrbanc^ 
4rf Any kted ; ibesrip were palpit^^tipxji pf ^l\e heart, apd 
6am«tiia(^ &intne«s, and ^> feeli^ jo( ^inkii;ig f^v dy^; 
^biste wei» a aew^e (rf* tjjghjness w?:oss )tbe q^est, op^ree^ 
sion in the breathing, and apeculiar tracheal or k^i^^edl 
iPQUg^; «ppepWP W*bex(^<^<^the,iiteipi^sQ^^ 
hjfffsmim, but no F%^>al d^aj^^ the epp^npsoe^ 

MtreinelT lot^di^, ai:^d ^yep blac^ at the b^ pact* ^h? 
dim^A^acnatJkm on ^yipg pur^iv^ mJ<^. m^ 
tiM at fii»t»^k eplow^d^ afei3^F^^^d^yb^9ps ; ^nd 
§itmmwifi^ off^my(^ ^ lijce y:eajst ; the^pfd^ ^as jlSQ. 
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The Depleting plan already fullj adopted and repeated, 
had proved ineffectual in affording relief ; the purgatives 
hitherto given were, I believe, ineffiicient. The plan I 
proposed was to give efficient purgatives; to restrain 
their operation by draughts with tinctura opii and 
spiritus ammonia aromaticus, to procure sleep by anodyne 
enemata." 

We are told by Dr. Marshall Hall, that the patient 
recovered under this treatment, and that "the recovery 
was untformly progressiycaod shortly afterwards she bore 
a long journey home without any ill consequence." (?) 

We easily perceive by the manner of treatment, the view 
the practitioner takes of the disease. He calls it inflame 
mation ^^dmgnosis^ and ^^ revulsives,^ as blood-letting and 
purging, theraptUy he considers the applropriate remedies. 
His treatment is, with some-modification, continually the 
same, because his theory teaches him, that inflammation 
must yield to bleeding, still in spite of his good theory 
and practice, the patient was almost dying when Dr. Mar^ 
shall Hall was called in, who calms the nervous irritability 
at last (empirically) by anodynes. We discredit, how- 
ever, the efficacy of a few anodynes in diseases of this 
character, and we have not the least doubt, that the patient 
remained in a weak state of health after «uch a severe treat- 
ment for some time, and probably relapsed again into her 
former malady. Now Homoeopathy ^^wtthoiit a remedy y^n& 
Dr. MarshallHall calls the Homoeopathic practice, would 
have checked the progress of the disease, with a few doses 
of nux vomica, belladonna, &c., in the very beginning, with- 
out bleeding and purging, and without endangering the 
life of the patient ; but this is not scientific, not rational 
enough ! 

Case 5. — (Copied from the same wort page 297). 
^'Mr. T. H., aged 19, complained on. Sunday evening, 
September the 29th, of pain shooting through the region 
of the stomach to the back, recurring at intervals ; he 
took some ginger tea, was relieved, went to bed ; rose 
in the morning, looking pale but expressing himself 
|>etter, went into the counting house, and ate his dinner 
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of cold roast beef as usual. About five o'clock in the 
afternoon, he became affected with coldness of the hands 
and feet ; slight flushing of the face ; violent and constant 
pain of the crown, or as he said of the " bones " (?) of his 
head ; numbness of the right hand, and contraction of the 
right side of the lip ; an incoherence of manner, answer- 
ing hastily and sharply to any questions ; restlessness 
and tossing about ; and extreme intolerance of light or 
the least noise ; desiring that the shutters might be 
accurately closed, and that the room door should not be 
moved. About two hours after this attack, sickness 
came on ; a great load was vomited, and he became more 
collected ; but still complained of pains of the bones, and 
of the slightest light or noise. In an hour he fell into 
an uneasy slumber, breathed hard through the nostrils ; 
woke in half an hour a little easier, his hands and feet 
becoming warmer. He took a cup of bohea tea, and a dose 
of calomel and jalap. At ten o'clock, p.m., he lay more 
composed, then dozed at intervals ; but always complained 
on awaking of pain of the head. At two o'clock he slept 
more quietly, his medicine acted three times ; he rose in 
the morning much refreshed, but looking dull and sallow. 
He continued to recover during the day, rode out, but 
stiU looked ilL" 

The symptoms of this case, like the above mentioned, 
indicate an affection of the brain. Dr. Marshall HaU 
prescribed to allay the nervous irritation, (?) calomel and 
jalap, and at the close of the treatment, the patient looked 
still dull, sallow, ill ! why ? because calomel and jalap, 
although it set the poor intestines at work, had no effect 
upon the brain. A remedy should have been prescribed, 
to touch the seat of the disease at once, directly ; this 
would have been belladonna according to homoeopathic 
principles, and would certainly have produced a better 
effect than calomel and jalap. 

Case 6. — The author continues, ^^ In the cases already 
given, the head was the part chiefly affected. In the 
present case, the patient, Mr. Hastie, aged 40, was 
attacked with symptoms, which were I think mistake^ 
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for pleuriiu. He was bled prc^usely and lost nearly a 
galloo of blood. At fir&t the pain was mitigated, but it 
always returned with unremitted \iolence, especially at 
the ktter port of the treatment, when the relief afforded 
was also of shorter duration. At this time I was consulted. 
The pain was referred to liie right side, over the &lse 
ribs, and was excruciating on drawing a deep inspiration, 
but less so on breathing deep a second and third time ; 
the pulse was about 86, the tongue white and loaded* 
As blood-letting had been fully tried without effect, and 
« I entertaiBed &e opinion that the pain was symptom- 
atic of intestinal untation, (?) rather than inflammatory, 
I prescribed a brisk purge, the operation of which was 
to be followed by the ammoniacal opiate draught. The 
motions were dark and foetid. This plan was repeated 
daily, with a strict attention to nourishment. The pain 
moTcd to the right breast, and afterwards to the \m^ 
and was extremely severe on drawing a deep breath* 
By pursuing this mode of treatment, the pain gradually 
subsided ; and on the ninth day of my visits and twraty* 
fifth of die disease, it was neariy gone, and the puke 
natural During tiie continuance of the pain, much 
relief was obtained by ihe application of a liniment and 
fomentation. 

''At one time the pulse was 120£rom mental agit3tio9i(?) 
and continued frequent during several <bys ; and there 
were hurry and agitation from any sudden noise, as tlat 
of a knocker, or of any thii^ filing on tiie floor ; a 
talking and delirium, restless, and pidking of the bed- 
dbthes; heat and perspiration during sleep. The fifperor 
tion of the medicine often induced feintness (no wonder I) 
the face and liaads were blanched. Hie purge iwaa 
^ven daily, the draught with tinctnra opii and spiriius 
ammonia aromaticus, three times a day; the Bnnnfm(b 
and fomentation when requdred for pain. The recovery 
^as progressive, and without any umtowaad xareninHtAnces, 
except I the ^ects of mental agitation just mentioned. 
The patient,,however,<x>ntinued to Iqtboor under derange- 
ment of the general health for some time." 
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In the case stated. Dr. Marshall Hall observes, that 
the attending physician had mistaken the disease. '* It 
was not pkurUisj but the pain was symptomatic of 
intestinal irritation.'' A diagnosis of his own make^ ** to 
suit the action to the word." We are decidedly of 
opinion, that the case was a species of jdeuritis and not 
symptomatic of intestinal irritation. That ^^ the patient 
was bled profusely, and lost nearly a gallon of blood 
without mitigation; and that the pains returned with 
tmremitted violence," does not prove the incorrectness of 
the diagnosis of pleuritis. It only shows that ^blood- 
letting is objectionable, on the ground that it is unsuocess- 
ftil and dangerous." * '* Though bleeding at first relieves 
the patient at the time when he can scarcely dmw his 
breath ; yet subsequently, pain, and even difficulty of 
breathing will return, which oanaot be relieved by 
repetitions of the bleeding, even if that were not inad^ 
missiUe from the danger of sinking by t^ loss cf blood." 
We believe that Dr. Marshall HaU has rather produced 
intestinal irritation and mental agitation, through the 
abuse of opiates and purgatives. He has changed a 
bimple disease into a comj^eated* one by his remedies ; 
and '^ the patient continued to labour under derangement 
of the general health for some time," in oonsequenee of 
ian injurious treatment. A few doses aconit, bryoniay 
and rhus, honMeopathically indicated in the case described, 
would have cured the patiekit in forty*eight hours. 

** Of EXHAtFSTtON IN EAHLY INFANCY " — ^By the samc 
author. Dr. Marshall Hall observes, ^^the state of 
eidiaustioki is very apt to be itidnced in early mfcauy; 
and as the i^actioa is fSeeble (?) at this period of Hfe, the 
case soon assumes tbe character of sinkisig." He illus^ 
trates his iriiews by the fdlowing <»8es : — 

Ca^ l.-^^'O^ little patient was reduced by too» 
co]^us and repeated bleeding, for croup. There super- 
vened a state ^f irritabitity of temper; so llLat» when, 
greatly exhaust^, it made great efforts to bite, seratdEr, 

*■ — ■ * _ ' - - - . - - — — ^^^^~~ ■ — . — _ ■ ■ — > — —^ 

* First PriDdples of Medicine, by Arcbitald Bflling, M.D., A.M. 
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and beat its attendant This state of agitation continued 
until the powers of life were gradually exhausted." 

It is surprising that practitioners of the old school 
dont perceive their own folly, and the wretched condition 
of their wrt ; when they meet with iU success, when a 
patient dies under their care, they seldom attribute it to 
mismanagement, to the so-called ^* active treatment,^ but 
to the feeble reactive powers of nature or something else. 
Dr. Marshall Hall builds up a theory according to his own 
fimcy, (in which he is well skilled.) He says " that many 
children die of exhaustion for want of reaction." This 
is but an erroneous assertion; the reactive powers of 
children are well enough, but the (active remedies, — copious 
bleeding^ and purging, hurry thousands to an untimely 
grave. 

In the case mentioned. Dr. M. H. states that the 
" little patient was reduced by too copious and r^eated 
bleeding for croup." Had the little patient been treated 
homoeopathically, and hepar sulphuris, spongia, &c., been 
administered, in place of copious and repeated bleeding, 
the little patient would surely have recovered. 

Case 2. — " A little girl, aged four months, was seized 
with a bowel complaint; the usual medical attendant 
prescribed an aperient, which acted too freely; (very 
rational) When I saw it, on the second or third day of 
the disorder, the countenance was pale and sunk, and the 
cheeks cool ; it started on being touched ; there was a 
peculiar huskiness of the voice, and the pulse beat from 
144 to 150. By giving brandy the pulse was, on the 
succeeding day, reduced to 120, (Brownianism,) and 
there was some apparent amendment, although a degree 
of rattling in the breathing, or on coughing, was now 
added to the huskiness of the voice. By continuing the 
brandy, the cheeks became warm, and at length some- 
what flushed ; and the pulse rose to 144. The quantity 
of brandy was now diminished, and cautiously regulated ; 
and the pulse very gradually lowered to the natural 
standard. The condition of the cheeks, in respect to 
colour and warmth, may be almost regarded as the pulse 
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of verjr young infants. In this case, their pidEcUess ahd 
coldness, together with the state of the voice and! birefttfr- 
ing, indicated alm<>8t a fatal degree of exh^udtioii. The' 
frequency of the pulse, arising from this' cause, Was 
reduced by brandy, but it was afterwards again inci^eaBed, 
ajs the effect not of the exhaustion Mit of thd dtimulite ; 
and the cheeks recovered theii^ warmth, &tid sometimes 
even became flushed. In another case pred^ly sSihSletr^ 
the state of sinking coiitintied in spite of ev^ry reinedy, 
and th^ little infant lingered a,tid then expired.'' 

What did this little patient di6 6f, not o^ natural bat 
artificial exhaustion ; the purgative^ and the Iftand^ have 
destroyed it. 

Had the child taken veratmni^ehaininniUaf &i.i iU pkc^ 
of the remedies acccVrding to the incendk^ ta6tbbd,' it 
would have recovered. 

So much for Allopathy with a remedy,^ 
and ^^HomcRopati^ without a remedy ^^^ 
as Dr. Marshall Hall understands it. 

Dr. Maishall Hall ^ves the following advice to youtag 
practitioners, which he may Well take himself into" 
consideral^ion. '^ Fertility in resources is not perhapd^ 
the highest or most scientific branch of medicine ; but it 
is indubitably that which, if judiciously applied in pnUstiee, 
affords the greiitest sobice and benefit to the patient^ and 
may therefore be regarded as the very highest fSncdlty 
which a physician can possess, in the actual exefdse of 
his art." 

We will cite a few more cases, of the iktional practice, 
without making miy comment upoii them. They speak 
enough themselves. 

Dr. Eberle relates the following remarkable cafee:* 
** Not long ago I met with an instance (in consultationy 
of the most lamtentable abuse of cathartics in a case of 
fever. The patient, when I £b*st saw him, hdd sdready 
been sick about ten days. I was told by the attending 

* A Treatite of the Materia Medica and Therapeutiei, by John Eberle, 
M.D. 
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phyeidaiiy that there bad not been the slightest remifisioR 
&r six days, notwithstanding the daily employment of 
very ^actxoe cathartic^ For four days in succession, 
the patient had taken senna and manna^ calomel and 
jalap, and salts, and on the morning when I saw him, he 
had already swallowed a full dose of rhubarb. I found 
the patient lying on his back slightly deUrious, his knees 
Gdnstantly drawn up, the tongue dry and brown in the 
middle, and deep red at the tip and edges, and the 
abdomen tumid, tense and exceedingly tender to the 
toioch. He died in two days^ after." 

* Dehane prescribed for a. patient labouring under a 
slight affection of tetanus. A decoction of half a pound 
PeroYian bark, mixed with one hundi^ drops tincture 
of opium, powdered Peruvian bark two scruples,tand two 
scruples carbonate of ammonia. Eveiy two hours four 
table spoons full to be taken. The patient growing 
worse, he ordered one pound carbonate of iron with 
tmak, to be used in the course of a single day. Tincture 
of opium for external use, and castor oil as a laxative. 

Hutdmisoit ordered for a patieo^ labouring under 
SU Yite's danse, first a compound of calomel and extract 
of colocynthy each six grains, every three hours to be 
ttiken ; after which six drachms carbonate of iron, every 
four hours to be taken ; again one ounce carbonate of 
irpn, besides oske-eighth of a grain morphium with spirits 
of turpientiue. Eleven jpounds and seven oimces iron was 
the quantity used up from the 2d of July until the 12th 
August. 

Stokes treated a patient with large quantities of tartar 
emetic for some eye disease, with difficulty in breathing ; 
which relieved the breathing, but the patient died on 
vomiting and hiccup. The sectio post mortem showed 
inflammation of the cardia. 

Lisiranc prescribed &r a patient labouring imder 
tetanus, bleeding eight times, at 16 ounces each time, 
the application of eight himdred leeches, and laige doses 

of opium for internal use^ 

~~~*--^~— — — — ■ — |- - - - — . 

* London Medical Gazetto, IS33. 
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A girl 16 years of age, labouring under a fever, widi 
great sensitiveness at the touch on the abdomen, was 
treated by G. Hamilton in the following manner: — 

20th December. — ^Blood drawn, twelve ounces, warm 
fomentations over the abdomen. Injections of salts and 
senna, and one grain opiiun, every four hours, to be taken. 

BOA December. — "So change; blood drawn, eight 
ounces; leeches applied to die stomach; a strong injec- 
tion, and internally one grain opium, every hour, to be 
taken. 

31st December. — No evacuation; three drops 'croton 
oiL She died the second day, 5 o'clock in the morning. 

We have no desire to follow up tmy ftirther the black 
re^ster of sin of the old fK^hool practitioneis. 
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Ijt is f^^ffi^j Y^U 4esiral4e ^ know the nature, fmd 
8^ of liw 4^aeafle, y^ i^ too jpmj instai^ceB, according 
pd QQfXfa}fyfi ipof^^ we jcan realL^ no ^cb eqf^pectation^ ; 
and the plan which Hahnemann proposed to trace th^ 
^.% ff n/Wfff^^ phy^^^y ^Vd nwraHy^ without 
owjjflipg m^^^ ^ a j^ajqa^ i^ decidedly the most cot- 

The followipg cases .ext^ractied fron^ a Treatise an thet 
more obscure affections of the Brain^ by A. P. W. FhiKpf 
M. D.5 &c, London, 1835, will show, that our present 
pathological knowledge very often leaves us in the lurch, 
in tracing the nature and seat of diseases ; and its imper- 
fection is such, that the best pathologist unavoidably is 
constantly liable to mistakes. 

" The first case I shall mention," says Dr. Wilson Philip, 
^'is that of Mr. A., who was taken ill while pursuing his 
studies at Oxford. His case was regarded by the 
physicians of that city, as one of common indigestion. 
His health not improving, he was brought to London^ 
and placed under the care of two physicians well known 
to the profession here. After he had been in London a 
few weeks, I was called in, in consultation, and expressed 
my fears of a fatal termination; and stated my opinion 
in consultation, that although the stomach and duodenum 
were the organs most promiaently affected, I believed we 
should find the origin of the disease in the brain ; and on 
dissection after death, which happened in a fortnight or 
three weeks afiter I saw the patient, the following 
appearances presented themselves. 

The body was examined by Mr. Walker, of St. George's 
Hospital In this and the following dissection, the 
examination was made about twenty-four hours after 
death. The following is his report : 
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** On opening the cavity o( the cranium^ the memr 
branes aa<} the brain were found tolerably healthy; 
perhaps rather softer than usual, particularly ae regards 
the cerebellum and base of the brain, which together 
with the medulla oblongata and cerebral nerves, appeared 
reduced to a pulpy state ; so much so that they would not 
bear l^e slightest handling. 

*^ The viscera in the cavity of the chest presented no 
unus]ual appearances; the stomach larger than usual, 
irom distension^ and pi)B8ented that appearance which is 
called the ^hour glass contraction,' of that viscus in a 
more marked man^r than is usually met with; the 
pylorus much more vascular than usual, and the duodenum 
much mpre dilated^ vascular and attenuated than is 
natur^ The whole of the small intestines were more 
distended with flatus, mi much more gorged with blood. 
Th^ liver, s^eep, kidneys, and pancreas were heatthy." 

^^ The folloipripg case w^ that of Miss C., which run thie 
BfiXf}^ course as the preceding, bg^t wijls of longer duratioUj 
having beten prQtract€»d for more th^n two years. Some 
surprise wa^ expressed that I shoicild wiak ifyd head to he 
examined, as iione of the symj^pms had been referred to 
it The examination was made by Mr. Earjie, md the 
a|^)^unance8 in tixe brain oorr^pouded, in 9 rjeow'k?)^ 
degcee, with tiiose just detailed* Tb^ ^jrofifm^ in ^^ese 
eases, a^ well as the termination pf titie di^e^se, hs^ been 
similar; and we find the K^ef organic affection of the 
br^ of the same kic^ and seated in the m^W par^." 

It is a well known fac^, that a post ps^rtem examina- 
tipn very often brings before tiae eye of the {^ysician, 
phenomena, structural changi^ of ojtgaos, whijch the most 
acute observer coi^d not diffcover when ih^ person was 
living. In the elaborate work of ^ Mpi^iigoi, many 
instances of this kipd are on recpr^. t P^ Haen relates a 
case that a woman duriog heat five days illness made no 
Qpn^plai^t pf apy pajji in the stomach» had np na^isea^ po 
vomiting, took nourishnient, and still the stomach was 
jpipd to be in a stat^ of gapgrene after death. Who 

* Pf fefittu^ p^ e^Tfinf roorborum. f Ratio ^acd^ndi, p. Iif* P- 27. 
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could expect mortification without haying been^ble to 
discover before death, symptoms of inflammation. 

* Huguier saw a woman at the hospital St. Louis, in 
Paris, whose disease, during two years time, was 
declared to be hypertrophy of the heart. When the 
body was examined after death, the lungs were found to 
be fiill of tubercles, but the heart perfectly healthy. 

Baylie says already, that diseases of the lungs are very 
deceptive ; which f Gregory corroborates according to 
his own observations. J Wynn, in Glasgow, dissected a 
body, and found the kidneys totally degenerated, which 
the symptoms during life did not indicate. The person 
died of dropsy. 

§ Horst found also the kidneys in a very diseased state 
when the person did not seem to suffer in that region, 
and had no difficulty in urinating. 

With all the progress we have made in modem times 
in physiology, pathological anatomy, &c., there are still 
many maladies, the nature of which are almost entirely 
unknown to us. What do we know of the diseases of 
the pancreas, asthma thymicum, cerebral-tubercles, &c.|| 
The eminent Mr. Lawrence justly observes, " The 
multitude and variety of organs in the human body, the 
complexity of their structure, the medications incidental 
to each, and their natural influences, offer a most extensive 
field of investigation ; requiring so much time and 
assiduity, so much caution and discrimination, that the 
qualities necessary to a successM pursuit of physiology 
cannot be often combined in one individual. 

" When to man (says he) we add all the living beings 
which fill every department of nature, and consider the 
diversities and new combinations, by which they are 
enabled to fulfil their various destinies, it will be hardly . 

* Archives General, Febr., 1834. 
t Id the Edinburgh Medieal and Surgical Journal, No. cIt. p. 5M. 

X Medical Journal, 1833. 
§ Krankheitsgeschichte einer merlcwurdigen Nierenschwindaucht In 
Hufeland ■ and Osann s Journal des prakt Heilk. 1636, 8 atiick. 

U Bavin Traite des tubercules ; Memoires de TAcademie Boyalo, vol. 
iv, cahier 3, 1835. Romberg iiber die Gehirntuberkln ; in Gaspers 
Wochenschrift, 1834, Nov. 3. T. Constant, Gazette Medical de Paris, 
30 Juil., 1836. Jadelot Journal de Medecine de CorTisart, voL 10. 
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figurative to Bay, that the objects of iaquiry are infinite 
and inexhaustible. 

^^ In this, as in most other subjects^ the quantity of 
solid instruction is an inconsiderable fraction of the 
accumulated mass. A few grains of wheat are buried 
and lost amid heaps of chaff. For a few well observed 
facts, rational deductions, and cautious generalizations, 
we have whole clouds of systems and doctrines, of 
speculations and fancies, built merely on the wcNrldngs 
of the imagination, and the labours of the closet" 

Upon these imperfect conclusions, drawn by individuals 
from their partial inquiries, it has been well observed by 
another writer (Sir C. Morgan) that " in every thing 
that concerns vital action, there are so many points to 
consider, so many discounts and allowances to be made, 
before the result of experiments can be obtained, with 
purity and precision, that almost every writer has given 
a different sum total to his labours. The chemist is not 
necessarily a good physiologist, nor the physiologist an 
accurate experimenter ; so that it is rare to find a person 
imiformly well qualified to discuss the questions which 
arise in these investigations. But as every one relie&on 
his own observations, theories have been formed hy an 
abuse of inductions from the partial results of indimdtuzl 
inqmry^ hy almost every author who has toritten an the 
subjectP 

He also, viewing the numerous difliculties by which 
the subject is surrounded, says, ^^ Considered in insulation, 
the moral and physical history of man is an inextricable 
labyrinth. His various and complicated functions refuse 
to submit to analysis, and the origin and end of his being 
are alike placed beyond the reach of definition and 
conjecture." 

We may account for the imperfections of pathological 
and therapeutical knowledge, by the manner in which 
these sciences have been cultivated. In taking into 
consideration the seat^ the njature^ and the extent of the 
disease, the moral or psychological phenomena are entirely 
lost sight of In this respect our works on pathology^ 
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and.therftpeulics but show, how little physioians hitherto 
have been guided in their researches by nature's own 
suggestions, and how anxious they have been at all times, 
to display rather their own wisdom, to go upon conjecture, 
than listening to the inspiration of nature. For, as 
Bacon has pithily observed '^ nan kve quiddam interest, 
infer humams mentis idola et divince mentis idects,^ — the 
difference is not small, between the idols of the human 
mind, and the ideas of the divine mind, that is, between 
the notions and arbitrary landmarks of men, instituted 
on nature, and those veritable distinctions and signatures 
which are originally impressed upon her. 

The homoeopathist interrogates nature, as she is inter* 
rogated by the chemist, through the appearances which 
she presents to his senses ; and interrogating her closely, 
without suffering his imagination to wander in search of 
hidden causes, (air castles) he receives from her answers 
which guides him in the selection of the specific remedy. 
He investigates the condition of all the organs and funo* 
tions from head to foot; every thing peculiar; every 
sensation unusual with the patient, whether painftil or 
otherwise, the hours of the day when they were felt, 
the bircumstances which heightened or allayed them, the 
posture of the body with which they were aceompanied, 
the expression of the countenance, the peculiar tempera* 
ment of the individual, the state of the feelings, and of 
iht intellect, both bef<M^ and during the illness; his 
previous habits, and previous diseases ; • with a multitude 
of other particulars ; of all which he makes a careful 
record in writing, presenting as far as possible a complete 
portndture of the particular case, in which all that 
distinguishes it from others is noted with the same 
fidelity as the portrait painter preserves in his likenesses 
the individual markings,proportions and expression, which 
distinguish the original of his work from all other men. 

** In this system," as Dr. Curie says, ** nothing is left 
undetermined, nothing left unexplained ; neither is there 
any useless hypothesis ; rigid observation being the hm$ 
upon which the judgment is established/* 



CHAPTER VI. 

OBSERVATIONS OK SOM£ OF THE PBINCIPAL CURATIVE 
HBANS MADE USE OF IN ALLOPATHIC PRACTICE. 

!• PURGATIVES. 

Purgatives take a wide range in the common praetke^ 
there being scarcelj a disease in which they are not 
prescribed. The profession at lai^e has the highest 
opinion of the efficacy and usefuhiess of cathartics. 
'^ Throughout the range of the Materia Medica," says 
* Sir Anthony Carlisle, " there is no class of remedies 
possejsbg sudL exteneive efficacy aa ihe medicines which 
^eXI^ purgatives." « The use of purgative niedi- 
dicines," says f Dr. Alexander Macaulay, '^ is of great 
importance in the preservation of health and the cure of 
disease." t Dr. J. A. Paris says — " From the indica- 
tions which cathartics are capable of fulfilling, their 
utility in many diseases must be ^pskrent. The extent 
of th^ importance and value was, however, never justly 
appreciated until tiie valuable publication of Dr. Hamil- 
ton on this subject. Physicians were not aware of the 
necessity of cany Log the plan (afpurffinff) to an extent 
beyond that of merely emptying tiie prima via, and they 
did not continue tiie free use of these remedies through 
tiie whole progress. o^ the disease.'* 

Among the different medical systems which have been 
prevalent since ages, humoral pathology alone keeps its 

terrible swAy . 

Like the humoral pathok^ts, who thought on nothing 
else than on the Materia Peccans, whidi miist be dis- 
charged m abundance before the patient was considered 
well^ so stiU at present the same principle (with other 



* The Means of Preeerviog Health, by Sir AndioDy Carlisle, 
t A Dietionarsr of Medicine, by Alexander Maeaolay, M.D. 
X Pharmacologia, by J. A. Paris, M.D. &c. 
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words) are taught^ and carried out in practice. The 
public are so trained to the necessity of purging, that they 
never receive a prescription from a medical man without 
putting the question, " Will the medicine purge me ?'* 
and generally the answer is given in the affirmative. 
Shall we blame the impudent quack when he speaks of 
bad humours, sickly secretions, abundance of bile, impurities 
of the blood, &c., and recommends his pUls in all maladies 
'^ to which human flesh is heir to," when men like Dr. 
Paris, a Professor of the healing art, holds up like an 
oracle the Hamiltonian pui^tive system, and points out 
the necessity " of not emptying only the bowels, but 
continuing tiie free use of these remedies through the 
wh(de progress of the disease !" " How contradictory,** 
says *Dr. Francis Black, "is the allopath to despise 
purgatives administered by empirics I Morrison a^id all 
his followers argue in this way, that if the licensed pro- 
fession administer purgatives successfully in every di- 
sease, if they consider the bowels to be the sink whose 
part is to drain all noisome filth, and keep the kitchen 
dean, why ^ould he not ?" 

Diseases of the digestive organs, acute as well as 
(dironiC) are more judiciously treated by French than by 
English practitioners. A loaded tongue, ftilness of the 
stomach, a want of appetite, constipation, &c., does not 
indicate, according to their views, sickly secretions, bad 
humors, too little or too much bile,- — ^which would require, 
according to English practice, calomel and jalap, senna 
and salts, pills of aloes, colocynth, scammory, calomel^ 
&C. ; but they attribute disorders of this kind to irritation 
of the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal; and low 
diet, acidulated drinks, and lavements, is all they usually 
pre^ribe> which does more good, and less harm, than 
purgatives and calomel I will not investigate here how 
far the theory of irritation is correct, but I know as much 
Aat there are less liver complaints and dyspeptics in 



*A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Homoaopatby, by Francis 
Black, M. D. Edinburgh, 19, Lyndoch Place. 
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France than I have seen in England, which I must 
attribute altogether to the abuse of purgatives and calo- 
mel. * Dr. Harris Dunsford says, " Constipation ap- 
pears to be in a great measure an artificial complaint in 
this country, (England,) for it is comparatively rare in 
other climates. But in truth the same may be said of 
many other diseases, which are evidently produced solely 
by medicine. 

** One of the grej^»st evils of the old school is the 
constant use of aperients. It is impossible to reprobate 
in terms sufficiently strong, the pernicious practice so 
generally prevalent in this country of having recourse to 
laxativQ medicine on the least appearance of sluggishness 
c^ the bowels. Frightful are the numbers brought to ah 
early grave by thi^ violation of the laws of ndture. The 
practice is commenced even from the earliest age, for no 
sooner is an in&nt bom than it is dosed with an aperient ; 
as it grows, every tulment is laid to the charge of the 
unfortuxlate bowels ; and these, by the repetition of the 
aperient, become the more unruly ; until, at length, the 
peristaltic action can only be forced by the most drastic 
purgatives. It isy indeed, quite time that this irrational 
treatment should be abandoned, and that organs, on the 
tranquil performance of whose fanction» health mainly 
depends, should not be thus stimulated to disease." 



* The Practical AdvaDtages of Homosopathy. Dedicated by permiasion 
to Heb Majesty Queen Adelaide, by Harris Dunsford, M. D. 



CHAPTER VII. 

as 00N8TIFATIOK. 

4 

BT BB. KALLBNBACH. 

( Tramlatedhy James M. Qutn, M. D,^ HomcRopathic ^ 
Practitioner in Londmi,) 

Chrome constipation (or that which has become har 
bitual^) can never be regarded as a form of spedal disease ; 
it is but the consequence^ or more correctly speaking, 
tUe symptom of Another pathological state. But as the 
patibological circumstances which may be the cause of 
constipation are of a very different nature, frequently 
opposed to one anotlier, sometimes impossible to be re- 
oognized or easily confounded, the distressing symptoms 
of habitual constipation have always been a stumbling 
block to physicians. The treatment of this affection 
reflects little credit on the old schooL Instead of a sound 
diagnostic, it ordinarily advances a crowd of words, aia 
abdaminal pletharaf atony of the intestinal canal, fuemorr" 
haides, bad qualities of the bile, and intestinal secretion, 
which do not prevent them from combating with the 
same weapon^ L e. purgatives, all these diseases so various 
in their character. They are contented, for the most 
part, with distinguishing whether it be a drastic, a salt, 
or an oil that is indicated, and they pour the medicament 
into the stomach of the patient, for the purpose either of 
correcting the bile, or of increasing the secretions of it; 
either of provoking the serous secretion of the intestinal 
canal or of Btuadatrng iU sluggishness; or m fine, of 
destroying the cause of constipation, whatever it may be. 
In the most fortunate cases, such a procedure produces 
but a temporary alleviation ; and we could cite thousands 
of patients who take several, times a week their pills of 
aloe or some other wonderfrd remMy, even to satiety, 
(so much do they abuse the use of them,) and who. 
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nevertheless^ see the evU that they have been opposing 
for years^ become more and more obstinate and psdnfuL 

Homoeopathy can boast of happier results in a large 
number of cases. 

When we speak of habitual constipation, we exclude 
there&om even aU the cases of acute diseases, of fevers, 
of henias, of ileus, of poisoning, &c., with which consti- 
pation is symptomatically connected ; and we imderstand 
only that state in which there are no regular alvine 
evacuations but at intervab of two, three, or eight days, 
and even more, the health being otherwise relatively 
good, or general ti^oubles, more or less considerable, being 
habituaL 

The ancient pathologists have scarcely given themselves 
the trouble to investigate the different causes of this 
afiecfion. Hippocrates says not a word on the subject 
in his work De HtBtnorrhodibus^ and only speaks of it in 
a very vague manner in the treatise De Flatibusy which 
is not considered genuine. Stahl and Kaempf are the 
first who have directed their attention, in the eighteenth 
century, to the chronic obstruction ; but they have as- 
fflgned only a single cause for this affection. The former* 
ascribed it to hsemorrhoids, and the latterf regarded it 
as a concomitant symptom of his irvfarctm^ and treated 
it accordingly. It is only of late years that the French 
and English physicians especially, have given particular 
attention to the chronic diseases of the lower b^lly, and 
have cultivated the pathological anatomy of the parts. 
They have collected valuable materials on this subject. 
And yet, our knowledge of the remote causes of lliese 
diseases cannot but be still very imperfect, because the 
autopsy only enables us to discover the results of a di- 
sease frequently of several years standing, and does not 
permit us to follow its successive progress. 

In the present state of the science, we may attribute 



* G. E. Stahl, M«dica Vera. Hal. 1737. 

t Kaempf, Abbandlimg von eioer Deoen metbode d!a hartnackigtten 
Krankbdten, die ibren litz im Unterieib baben, tidier und grundiieh zu 
heilen. Leipzig, 17S6. 
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the proximate cause of habitual constipation to the fol- 
lowing pathological conditions : — 

1. Atony of the intestinal canal^ especially of the 
lower portion. 

2. Irritative condition of the intestinal canal, embra- 
cing nervous difficulty^ inflammations^ and rheumatic 
irritation. 

3. Haemorrhoids. 

4. Organic diseases of the liver. 

5. Stenosis and disorganization in the intestinal canaL 
We do not pretend that habitual constipation cannot 

depend upon other causes,* but the above are the. most 
common and are most frequently met with. Wie ab- 
stained from any severely systematic classifications, such 
as functional disturbaiices, organic destractions, &c., be- 
cause such classifications are true only on paper; in life, 
they are modified and complicated in a thousand ways. 

I. ATONY OF THE INTESTINAL CANAL. 

The atony of the intestinal canal, which occasions habit- 
ual constipation, never has its seat in the small intestines ; 
for by its structure, and principally by the irritability of 
its mucous membrane, it cannot long support the pre- 
sence of foreign bodies ; but a more copious secretion of 
mucousity, or the contraction of the muscular fibres, soon 
either provokes diarrhoea or at least propels the excrement 
towards the lower portion of the intestinal canaL The 



*Dr. Harris Bnnsford 8ayB:-«"It is perhaps when the dMadtrnmn^ 
which may be in some degree ranlced as a second stomach, is the chief seat 
of the disease, that homoeopathy more especially shows its superiority to 
the old system. The turnings of the duodenum, which bring it into con- 
tact with the gall bladder, pancreas, and right kidney, account for many of 
the anomalous symptoms of indigestion simulating disease in those organs ; 
and it is to be feared tiiat, in ordinary practice, the treatment is oflten. 
directed to those organs which are only sympathetically alBfected, until at 
length disease is actually produced in them by the violence of the remedies 
employed. Errors of this nature, which even thoee of the old school most 
ddlful in diagnosis may fiill into, cannot possiMy occur in homoeopathic 
practice ; since also we carefully inquire Into all symptoms whether sym- 
pathetio or truly morbid, the doses we administer will only affect the 
immediate seat of the disease, which is susceptible to the slightest im- 
pression." 
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large intestine, on the contrary, the colon, particularly 
the transverse and descending portions, ba well as the 
rectum, which are intended, by their physiological func- 
tions to collect and to retain temporarily the fceces ; and 
where, consequently, a moderate quantity of excrement 
in the normal state scarcely excites an irritation, can 
endure a prolonged stay of their contents without being 
incommoded thereby, or provoked to reaction. But if, 
from any cause whatever, this irritability, already incon- 
siderable of itself, becomes still less, a greater quantity 
of excrement collects there ; the large intestine becomes 
accustomed to hold it longer, and contraction only takes 
place when these contents operate as a foreign body, 
either by their mass, or by the absorption of th^ liquid 
parts. The natural consequence is a progressive dilatflr 
tion of the intestinal canal, which in its turn becomes the 
cause of a new accumulation of foecal matter, and, con- 
sequently, a new cause of disease, so that the entire lower 
tract of the intestinal canal reaches a state of relaxation 
more or less considerable. • 

Some cases of obstinate constipation prove ho^ far the 
organism can become accustomed to an abnormal Btate, 
when it is gradually developed. Heberden tells us of a 
person who had regularly but one stool a month, and 
who, nevertheless, enjoyed good health.^ Tmifiassini cites 
the case of another person, who had one every twenty- 
four days. Chaptal another, who visited the closet only 
every four months. Crampton and O'Beime have seen 
those who had but one alvine evacuation every eight 
months. Rust tells of a captain of a vessel who never 
evacuated his foeces as long as he was at sea. Admitting 
that there is some exaggeration in these extraordinary 
cases, we cannot deny, and every practitioner has had 
occasion to convince himself of the truth of the fact, that 
constipation of four to six and eight days are not inju- 
rious, at least immediately, to the general state of the 
individual. It is not rare, either, after a constipation of 
several days to see an evacuation of an enormous amount 
of foecal matter, which could not have been contained 
within the organ destined for its reception without a 
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considerable dilatation. Abercrombie, and more recently 
RokUansky, of Vienna, have very frequently met with an 
uniform dilatation of the colon^ which had acquired double 
Its ordinary capacity, so that the entire small intestines 
seemed excessively thinned, and the muscular fibres 
absolutely incapable of energetic contraction. 

Aetiology. — The atonic state of the lower tract of the 
intestinal canal may present itself at every age, but 
particularly in old age. It extends not only to the mu- 
cous membrane, but also, and especially, to the muscular 
fibres. The causes which diminish the irritability of the 
large intestines, and thus provoke the disease, are very 
varied, but may, nevertheless, be reduced to three. 

1. The over-excitation of this organ by a temporary 
local disease, or by the abuse of unsuitable food, or by 
medicines. Among the number of the diseases which 
induce it, we should place above all diarrhoeas of long 
duration, dysenteries, lead colics, and inflammation of the 
intestinal canal; affections which leave behind them 
thickening* and degeneration of the mucons membnme. 
which most frequently produce, in £ke manner, disturb- 
ances in the muscles, and consequently in the functions 
of the entire organ. 

Hoemorrhqids act in like manner, when the repetition 
of acute attacks carries the irritability of the rectum to a 
too high degree, and puts it in a condition bordering upon 
exhaustion. Among the medicines whidi occasion the 
over-excitation of which we are speaking, we may men- 
tion drastic cathartics, ahes^ Morrison^s pills, BrcmdretK 
pilhy Cooper's piUsy Moffatfs pUls, calomel and jalap, and 
calomel and rhubarb, which still form almost the nour- 
ishment of infants in the cradle.* 

* Perhaps it would not be saperflaous to meotion here what the eminent 
medica]*jarist, Alfred S. Taylor, says on the subject of " poisoning by the 
vegetable irritants^ (what the public and quacks merely call T^etables ! — 
Very nutritious indeed I — ) '* A1.OE8, coloctnth, qambogb, jalaf* 
and 8CAMV0NT. These different substances which are used in sinall doses 
as medicine, (small in the homcBopathic sense of the word, not in grains or 
ocruple doses,) are liable, when taken tn large quantities, to give rise to 
yomiting, purging, and other symptoms of irritation. Golocynth has 
occasioned death in seyeral instances, and aloes and colocynth mixed are 
aaid to be the bans of a oertun quack medicine sold under the name of 
Morrison s pills. (I should think froton oil makes also the basis of 
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2. A more freqaeat cause, perhaps, of the rekxatoon 
of the intestinal canal is the pernicious habit of not in> 
mediately satisfying the desire to go to stocd. !Ilie large 
intestine is, as we have ahready said, only moderately 



many oelelMtted ^mick pills.) These have preved fate! in many InataaoM 
from the exhaustion produced by excessive purging. Our Icnowledge of 
the symptoms and post mortem appearances produced by these irritants, is> 
ladeed, chiefly derived from the cases which have proved fatid under this 
pernicious treatment. 

In the seventeenth volume of the Medical Gazette will be found four 
oases of this description. Tho most prominent symptom is ezceiBive 
iKarrhtta, with the discharge of large quantities of mucus; the individual 
liecomes emaieiated and slowly sinks. In some instances (very often) the 
sympComs are those of Inflammfttlon and ulceration of Ui« bowels. In 
1896 a man was convicted of having caused the death of a person by tire 
administration of these pills. In this instance, the death of the deceased 
was deorly doe to the medidne ; and on inspection the stomach was found 
Inflamed and ulcerated { the mucous membrane of the small intestines 
was injected and softened, and there was the appearance of effused lymph 
upon it. An ingenious attempt was made in tlie defence to draw a statss- 
ment from the medical witne^ that the good effects of some medicines in»> 
creased in proportion to the quantities taken, (which principle holds good, 
nevertheless, in allopathic practice). 

In all cases, it must be remembered, that these drastic purgatives may 
cause serious symptoms or even death when administered to young infants, 
or to persons debilitated by age or disease ; nor is it necessary that the 
dose should be very large for the effect to follow.** 

It is very remarkable with old school practitioners to condemn the 
practice of others, and perhaps their own is worse still. The celebrated 
Dr. Marshall Hall, in his preface of the work already mentioned above, 
says : — '* The suggestion of new remedies, and of greater caution In the 
use of the old has also occupied my attention. In regard to the latter, X 
may mention my observation on the due use (?) and the abuse of blood- 
letting, (! ! I) and I may allude to a paper in preparation on that of calomel 
and other mercurials, which have become lamentably popular in very in* 
jurious doses.*' And who bleeds more, and prescribes more calomel than 
the Doctor himself? Dr. Archibald Billing remarks that Dr. M. H. teaches 
that a man can lose two gallons of blood in pleurisy ; and that Dr. Billing 
was once called to see a medical student before dissolution, whO) after 
hearing the lecture of a popular teacher on the subject of <* knocking 
down*' inflammation by depletion, had made his felloe-student bleed him 
till he sank never to rise. 

Sir Anthony Garlislie, disapproving the use of domestic receipts and 
ready-made doses of all kinds of cathartic medicines, remarks that — *' The 
very pharmacopoeias of the medical Colleges tend to propagate these popular 



errors.** 



Dr. Jonathan Pereira, Professor of Materia Medica, who is also bitterly 
opposed to quack medicine, prescribes drastics in doses which perhaps many 
quacks would use with more moderation. His explanations about the 
effect of drugs are certainly not very eoncluslve. We will give a few 
examples : — 

" Scammony, — ^It operates enei^etically when there is a deficiency of 
intestinal mucus ; again, it is well adapted for tor^d and inactive condi* 
tions of the abdominal organs, accompanied with much slimy mucus in 
the intestines. It is principally valuable as a smart purgative (a smart 

K 
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tnitated by the normal mixture of foecal matter until 
they aet as a foreign body> after the absorption of the 
liquid partides, and the contraction of the muscular 
fibres is inconsiderable. If &e spontaneous force of the 
sphincter opposes the evacuation of tiie excrement, the 
iX>ntraction of the intestine is easily rendered ineffectual^ 
and the irritation is not sufficiently energetic to produce 
a new and more powerful contraction of the intestine. 
We 4o nojb know whether tlie mucous membrane, in 
order to quiet the irritation caused by the presence of 
the foeces, secretes .a greater qiowtity of mucosity, or 
whether the aptness of all organic parts to accustom 
^ihemselves to an abQormal state, acts in this instance with 
stiU greater intensity ; but experience has clearly shown 
that children especially^ whg do not in^nediately satisfy 
the desire for stool, very easily contract the habit. 
Among pregnant females, the pressure of the uterus 

irhip) for ebildroD, Wh«n used lor them, it if i^enerally afltojeiatjed wit1| 
/calomel; wbeq a milder purgative it re4|uire4> It may be conjoined with 
rhubarb and sulphate of potash." Such a mingle-i|i^ng1e he calls mild ] 
Dose, ten grains to a scrupis. J'hU he eqlU a pnuU dptfi I ! 

** Jalap He recommends it a« an ^ctiFe purgative in yarious diseases 

both of chifdren apd adults; in constipation attended with retention of the 
mtamenia. Np wpndor that there are sq many women labouring under 
i9rganic affections of the wom^, wbcQ the faculty reoommeqds such remer 
dies. Dose, ten to thirtjf grains. Fpr children under twelve months old 
tike dose from two to five grains. ^|ft#en grains of jalap and two or three 
grains of calo^l, form an efficient purge. 

" Gamboge, is recommended in eonstipatlon and in cerebral affections, as 
apoplexy. Gamboge, usually 98Sociatea with other purgatives, is a highly 
valuable oounterrirritapt pi^rgative. By stimulating and rousing the nerves, 
(what doef he ipean ?) blood? vessels, and secretory apparatus of the abdo- 
men, it is often calculated to relieve determinations of bleed to other parts, 
It is very evident ! tl)at it is a remedy Fell adaptc4 for acting as a stimulus 
to the abdomen and pelvic viscera, either to rouse theip when in a torpid 

ror to give them preternatural activity (?) and thereby to relieve some 
, nt org)^ o|i the principles of counter-irritation." There U reason/or 
you I ** They purge," says Dr. Hull, " in I^ew York to rouse the bowels, 
^nd by f ympathy the liver, and by sympathy again with the liver the lungs, 
ftp skin, or brains^ or kidnsys, to incr^^ised action when these are imagined 
to be torpid, by a sort of flaggellation, as a smart drpver rouses the lazy 
animals o^t of h|s reach by whipping those in the rear, whether they do 
^heir duty or pot.*^ In what way^ I vfpuld as](, do the arguments of the 
Professor differ from those of the quaok ? Both reason alike ; l>odi have 
the same plject in view; correcting Hckly secretions by medicine oomr 
pounded from the sanjie materials. 

Take then, my good public, your pills of Brandreth, of Moffatt, of 
^vans, of Morrison, of Lee, &&, until the faculty has coqne to the l^now* 
l94fp %ht purging Upoisoninp, and give lyo more of |^ 
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tnechanically disturbs the functioiid of the intestmesy and 
thus very frequently induces a relaxation of the muscular 
fibres. 

3. Individual constitution, e8}>ecially a phlegmatic 
temperament) and the torpid form of scrofula which is 
often connected with it, are no less favourable to consti- 
pation ; and in such persons this affection presents itself 
mostly with the etiological characteristics laid down in 
No. 2. 

DiAONOBis.-^In a case of chronic constipation, it \a 
diflElcult to determine with certainty whether atony of the 
intestinal canal be the occasional cause, especially when 
we can get no information from what has gone before. 
A great number of physicians lay down as general effects 
and concomitant symptoms of every habitual constipa- 
tion furred tongue, distress, distension of the abdomen, 
foul breath, frequent eructations, vertigos, headaches, 
and other symptoms of congestion. These various 
phenomena, in the majority of cases of constipation caused 
by atony of the intestinal canal, do not continue for a 
long time, at least at tiie beginniaig of the disease, or 
manifest themselves to a remarkable degree only when it 
exists with some complications. With regard to the 
tongue, we may admit as a general axiom, tiiat its con- 
dition is of no importance in affections of the large in- 
testine, and that it acquires a semiotic value only when 
the disease attacks the small intestine, or when general 
febrile symptoms show themselves. 

In the case of atony, habitual constipation may gener^ 
ally continue four or five days without particular incon-' 
venience \ especially in phlegmatic persons. It is only 
when it continues for a longer period, or when the indi- 
vidual is very irritable, that we observe in a slight degree 
the symptoms above-mentioned. An attentive exami* 
nation of the patient proves also that the activity of the 
kidneys and of the skin is greater than ordinary, and 
these organs seem to discharge the functions of the in- 
testinal canaL 

A remarkable circumstance as contrasted with consti- 
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pation caused by irritation, is that in the obstruction 
proceeding from atony, nutrition suffers less, and that if 
the patient experience confdderable inconvenience from 
the prolongation of this state, it does not diminish in a 
very marked manner after a stool, but ceases only at the 
expiration of some days, as if the relative well-being of 
the organ depended on a certain engorgement. 

What then are the signs by which we can ascertain 
with certainty whether a constipation has for its cause 
atony of the intestinal canal? To this question we can 
only give a negative answer : that is, we can only note 
the absence of symptoms which marks another disease, 
especially a state of irritation or of organic changes in the 
intestinal canal ; an absence whi(^ indicates, with great 
probability, the existence of atony. If a constipation of 
several days he, besides, relatively less painful, and if 
nothing in the preceding condition contradict the diag- 
nostic, we may safely affirm it, and direct the treatment 
of it accordingly. 

Treatment. — Of the numerous medicines, palliative 
or empirical, of the old school, there are some which 
ought to be mentioned, because their ^ects may, in all 
probability, be reduced to the principles of homoeopathy. 
Quinquina has been lately recommended by Howship,* 
as well as by Wilson Philip in cases of dnonic constipa- 
tion caused by the sluggishness and relaxation of the 
rectum, as a sure and radical cure, which has many a 
time restored the function of the intestinal canal to the 
normal state. 

In our time, M. Fleury\ has described the state of 
atony under the name of idiopathic obstruction, and has 
advised, as a specific means against this disease, the in- 
troduction into the anus, to the distance of three or four 
inches, small pieces of cotton-wick smeared with an 
ointment tnade of extract of belladonna, or of hyos- 



* Practical ObserratioDs on the Symptoms, Discrimination, and Treat* 
ment of the most important Diseases of the lower intestine and anna, 1^ 
Solon Howsbip. London, 1621. 

t ArehlTea Generales de Medecine^ Mart, 1636, pp. 336—345. 
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cyamud and larcL This treaUnent, in his hands, has 
succeeded in many cases. He leaves these pieces of wick 
from twelve to eighteen hours in the rectum ; and he 
assures us that he has cured the most obstinate coiistipar 
tions in a few days by means of fifteen to twenty pieces 
of wick. According to him, the wick acts on Ibe relaxed 
rectum as a foreign body^ and provokes therein a reaction 
whi(& restores the fibres to their contractibility. The 
(Hntment of belladonna or hyoscyamus only serves to 
diminish the too great irritation produced in die rectum 
by the suppository^ and to accustom the intestine to 
retain it. But we may object that the rectum may be 
sometimes too much and sometimes too little irritated ; 
and there are few physicians who would ascribe the cure 
to the mechanical irritation of the pieces of wick, (which 
reminds us of the soap suppositories of fiDrmer days,) and 
not rather to the specific virtue of the beOadionna or 
hyoscyamus. It is at least certain that the symptoms of 
belladonna and hyoscyamus favor a like specific Telation. 
Of all the homceopathic remedies hitherto recom- 
mended, aurum muriaiicum appears to us most suitable 
for the st«te of atony. We have lately found it very 
efficacious in two cases. M. Legrand,* who belongs to 
the old school, has already said tlmt metallic gcdd, reduced 
to a very fine powder, revives the vital force and ^ves 
tone to the stomadi and the whole digestive s^paratos. 
And M. Baudeloque^ who has administered very recently 
aurum. oxyd. hydrochlor. in doses of 15 to 20 grainsaday 
against scrofula, but without success, equally extols its 
tonic action on the muscular system. The happy results 
which homoeopathists have obtained in employing it 
against hernia, prove t^ strong specific relations whidi 
it has with the ftmctions of the intestinal canal. A great 
number of striking experiments demonstrate its efficacy 
against the obstruction which results from inactivity of 
the rectum; notwithstanding, we must acknowledge 
that sometimes its effects are only transient, and that 
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after its use for seyeml weeks, even for several montti^ 
the disease which we had supposed conquered reappears. 
Such cases of constipation are very obstinate> and of very 
long standing, which scarcely ever present themselvee 
except in individuals of advanced age, whose intestine is 
probably so much dilatod that it is impossible for art to 
restore^t to its natural state. 

The prunus padu»y and more frequently natrum mu^ 
rtatumm, 2d and 4th dilution, have, in such cases, ren- 
dered us important service. If we administer these two 
medicines in alternation, at suitable intervals^ we shall 
rarely have occasion to have recourse to other means; 
nux vomica, lycopodium, sulphur, nitric acid, veratrum, 
album, alumina, and bryonia, may also be used with ad- 
vantage, as the law similia similibus directs. 

As a local means, we ought to mention clysters and 
cold applications. 

Clysters are indispensable in all cases wherein the olv 
ject is to procure a prompt evacuation, while they form 
a valuable means in other respects ; for they favour and 
fiu^ilitate the action of the internal medicaments. Still, 
we should not recommend the unconditional use of them 
in cases of obstruction proceeding from atony of the 
intestinal canal ; indeed we must have recourse to them 
only as littie as possible, because they do more harm than 
good. The effect of clysters is two-fold. First, they 
facilitate the evacuation of the foecal matter, by rendering 
it liquid; next tiiey mechanically dilate the intestine, 
thus exciting it to reaction and contraction. The irri- 
tation which they produce is evidentiy only transitory. 
And if we add to them, as is frequentiy done, some 
soothing substances, as oil, soap, &c, or if we administer 
them warm, they relax still more the large intestine ; so 
that to produce the contraction necessary to the natural 
functions of this organ, we inust have recourse to a repe- 
tition of the means. 

In atony of ti^ intestinal canal clysters ought not to 
be administered warm, but cold, (from 6 to 10 degrees of 
R&umur,) at which temperature they radically heal the 
relaxed intestine. 
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What we have just said leads us directly to the use of 
<5old applications^ especially of water, which has lately 
been recommended as the true panacea against diseases 
of all kinds. The enthusiastic partisans of the treatment 
by water, greatly deceive themselves, if they imagine 
that the use of applications of cold water against consti- 
pation, or other chronic affections of the lower belly, is 
a discovery of Oertel or Priessnietz. Wright, and after 
him Abercrombiey in his admirable researches on the dis-. 
«ases of the intestinal canal, have quoted striking exam- 
ples of the lower belly ; of ileus and of volvulus cured by 
local application of cold water. Cold water has often 
even proved serviceable in cases qf chronic constipation, 
against which all other means have failed. The most 
simple mode of employing it, is to apply to the lower 
beUy, naked, a cloth dipped in cold water, and to leave 
it there one or two minutes. The effect will be still 
more energetic, if we sprinkle, with a certain degree of 
force, against the lower belly, the cold water, contained 
in a large sponge. 

In both cases the patient will do well to wipe the belly 
briskly, immediately after the application ; to cover the 
part warmly, and to take a little exercise in the apart- 
ment. A more violent application of cold water, by 
means of baths, will seldom be found necessary ; for, in 
habitual obstruction, the object is less to produce a great 
irritation, than a continuous one. Persons subject to 
rheumatism wiU do well, after the application of cold 
water, to induce a perspiration, by covering themselves 
warmly; because their rheumatic pains may easily be 
brought back by a chill. 

Drinking cold water is a means that we may also 
recommend to every person subject to affections of the 
lower belly. It is impossible to determine the quantity 
precisely ; it is for the patient to judge, by the result, 
how much he ought to drink, and at what temperature. 
In ordinary cases we may take from a half pint to a quart 
in the morning, fasting, or shortly after breakfast ; that 
will be sufficient to render the secretion of the intestine 
normal ; and if we take an equal quantity sometime after 
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dinner^ aad in the eyening before bed-time> we shall be 
doing all that the regimen requires. A very large 
quantity of witer is never useful^ and will only do harm, 
like every thing that is not natural Experience has 
proved to us that it only serves to over-excite the action 
of the kidneys, without producing the least effect on 
other organs. On ihe contrary, as long as the force of 
reaction is occupied by the increased activity of the kid- 
neys, necessary for the secretion of that excess of liquid, 
the other functions of the organism are, as it were, 
benumbed, and the equilibrium between them broken. 
It is necessary to say tliat the patient should observe a 
suitable regimen during the treatment. If he will not, 
from the beginning, abstain from all articles of food which 
might hinder the cure, he ought at least to use them only 
as little as possible, and especially to take nothing highly 
spiced, or which contains much ligneous and fibrous 
matter, as cabbages, radishes, turnips, green fruits, &c., 
because these articles leave comparatively the greatest 
amount of foecal matter. In fine, to obtain a radical 
cure, we must not forget that the alvine evax^uation is a 
function, neither purely involimtary, as respiration and 
digestion, nor tol^y dependent on our will, and that 
we may justly apply to it the proverb : " Habit is a 
second nature." Smokers and coffee-drinkers do not 
ordinarily experience the desire to go to stool, except after 
having smoked their pipe in the morning, or drunk their 
fitst cup of cofiee ; and persons who lead a sedentary life 
often sufibr from constipation as long as they are tra- 
velling, or taking some unaccustomed exercise. We 
should, then, when nature is accustomed to an abnormal 
stiltte, by habitual constipation, seek to bring back the 
normal state by an opposite habit. Thus the patient will 
do well to remain eveiy day, at a certain hour, for a long 
time^ on the close stool, to wait imtil the desire, which he 
idoes not feel, or feels but faintly, is experienced in a 
stronger or more regular manner. The precaution will 
be Y&cy Qsefol, especially in young people, among whom 
a considerable dilatation of the intestinal canal is not yet 
to be feared, and £he reaction is still energetic.^ 



CHAPTER VIIL 

EMETICS. 

The American reviewer of Professor Dunglison's work 
— "General Therapeutics, or Principles of Medical 
Practice" — referring to the author's ianciM explanations 
of the "hawsy^ and ^^tohysy^ and *^ wherefofres^ of the 
operation of medicinal substancesj remailtB that, '^ It is 
difficult to say whether medicine has suffered most from 
a partial and one-sided observation, or from premature 
and hypothetical generalidng — from felse facts, or from 
false reasoaiing." It seans to me that the medical prac- 
tice has not suffered so much from false reasoning, but 
from false deduction&i, which brings about false facts. 
"What we have principally to guard Bgainst," says the 
eminent * W. Lawrence, " in our professional researches 
and stu4ie8» is the influence of partial and confined views^ 
and of those favourite notions and speciulations wluch, 
like coloured glass, distort all things se^n through their 
medium* Thus we have had a chemical seQt which could 
discern in the beauti&lly-varied appointments and nice 
adaptations of animal structure^ nothing but an assemblage 
of:diemical instruments; — a medico-mathematical doo* 
trine, which ezidained all the phenomena of life by the 
sciences of number and magnitude — ^byalgebr% geometry, 
mechanics, aaid hydrauUcs, &c. It id amofiing to observe 
the entire conviction and ae^'-complacency with wUch 
such systems are l»x)i^ht forward.'' The dodxine of 
" irritation of Broussais," which in oiir rown time has led 
captive the whole mescal worldf. is now found to.be, atra 
clQse examination, untenable in pnactice. 

The stomach he considers the ^^fon8 et origo maU," ml 
leeches and gum water constitute the ronly proiner ttesA^ 
ment 
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The allopath explains the beneficial results of emeiicsy 
ia a variety of human maladiesy^ to be consequent upon 
the sympathetic conf rbul exerted by the stomach and 
alimentary (satiBl on distant parts. The concussion (they 

.»J,Bd, i. of peat fernce. 'iere,^ »*»,h, »^ 
xng^oiigtiyjaundicey croupy Sfc, asthma, and blood-spitting, 
(almosf every disease,) are pointed out as diseases to be 
benefitted by emetics* Allopathy Is veifjr rich in theory, 
6u£ poor, very poor, in practice. 

The good effect, however, to 6e* dferiverf frftih emetics 
fn most cases is but momentary ; genera&y the^ do more 
liarm than good. B^ssides, it is not to be exj^ebted that 
the generality of medical practitioners should have jtidg- 
inent and penetratioh enbugh to distinguish with accuracy 
and precision when tUe remedy sfiould be prescribed, if 
not with advantage; at t^t with no ill consequent, of 
which there are h\it tick)* niuuiy cases on' recordl There 
Iiave not been wanting eminent practitioners, ^Unongst 
6thers Hoffman andf De Haen particularly, wfio have not 
pointed out the dan^et^ iti prescribing emetics. S. G. 
Boissdau makes very judicious ffelnar!ks on the subject. 
He says ^-^** What is meant 6^ ttfe' f&voiirable shock 
Occasioned by the emetic ? Does it iiidicate tSie' abun- 
diont transpiration which this medicine dbteriikine^; and 
tlie afflfux towards the head, so often ^ngerous, which 
it occasions ? or, is the expression used to designate a 
Sp^ial an<l unknown action ? This last hypothesis 
merits no consideration. As to the sur-excitation, more 
ot lesb penhBheAiy of the skin, determined by ihJd a/6iion 
of t&ik therapelific agent, there is an important distSbcition' 
to be observed wliich has not yet been matfe' '^ith suffi- 
cient ckir^ The stcr-excitatibn' of the* skin and the per- 
spiration always* occur during vomiting ; but the nielio- 
rdition of the state' of the stomachy the intestines, and the 
l]v6r, foUowif it only in a very limited number of cases. 
It is not, then, to ihese sympathetic phenomena, purely 
secondary, that we should attribute the diminution of 
the iititation of the digestive passages, wfaeir we are so 
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fortunate as to obtain it This opinion would be equally 
erroneous with that of those authors who attribute tl^d 
cure of fever to the profuse ^er^iradon observed at tl^ 
decline of ijaasxy fejbrile disea^ 

It is proper to remark, that emetics sometimes procuris 
a marked melioration during some hours, or for the space 
of one or more days, but that, after this period has elapsed^ 
we observe a renewal of all the symptoms* How gr^ 
is the imprudence of those physicians who> notwitby 
standing the return of the symptoms, repeat the admin* 
istration of this medicine. In vain they cite certain cases 
in which they have triiunphed over the malady by means 
of a second, or even a third emetic Like mott of the 
rare cases of the- successful empJayni^ of therapeutic 
agentSy those instances have been productive of the mo^ 
unhappy results to humanity y because they have indtuxd 
practitioners to prescribe emetics in a number of ctrcum- 
stances in which they are deletnious. From not comparing 
attentively the few instances of success with the numerous 
failuresy they constantly do harm, without tite prpbabilify of 
ever being usefuL^ 

Professor Paris recommends emetics in luimAnrhages. 
CuUen says that bloodnspittrng is aggmvated by emetics, 
The value of ipecacuanha^ in doses of % scruple given in 
the evening, has lately been established by Dr, Oshbcnme, 
of Dublin, in cases of menarrhagia (?). He administiers 
on the following morning an acidulated saline purge, and 
he says that by such means the dispharge has ceased in 
twenty-four hours. For how long a time ? How many 
have been injured by it he does not tnjr. What judicious 
practitioner would be willing to fallow his ezfunple? 
Professor Paris seems to advocate this penucious practice I 

The homoBopathist rejects the iise of emetics and pur^ 
gatives. The relief given is but momentary, and the 
injury done often never to be repaired. 

It has been my lot to witnescs in this city, the fiital 
effects of emetics which a young girl about 17 years of 
age took, perhaps on her own accord, and caused a rup-i 
ture of a blood-vessel, on which she died. 



CHAPTER IX. 



BLOOD-LETTING. 



Without entering into minntiffl of tiie great number of 
futile allopathic theories about inflammation, I will con- 
fine myself merely to show practicaQj that blood-letting 
is but an improper and- an unsafe method to cure in- 
flammatory maladies. This subject has been most 
sdentifloally discussed by a Parisian homoeopath. Dr. 
Leon Simon, in a Lecture delivered at the Royal Athen- 
»um of Boris. Translated into English by James M. 
Qmn, M. D.* 

[By an arrangement contrary to its usual practice, the 
Boyid Athenffium of Paris resolved to give two courses 
on Medical Science, to take place on the same evening, 
(me to be delivered by M% Alphonse Sanson, one of the 
Faculty of Medicine, and the other by Dr* Leon Simon. 
The subject of M. Sanson's Lectures was ^^ Public 
Hygiene," that of Dr. Leon Simon, Homoeopathy. This 
arrai^gement went on harmoniously for a Bhort time, and 
was attended witib this advantage, that the req)ective 
daims of allopathy and homosopathy were placed b^»re 
the same audience, and at the same meeting, so that the 
means of judging between the rival systems, zealously 
suppcnried by the respective champions, were put within 
the reach of all the auditors. 

Had tins course been continued in the true spirit 
which lAould animate those in search of truth, the re»dts 
could not but have been highly &vourable to the cause 
of science. But in a short time, with chaiactmstic in- 
tolerance, M. Sanson made a most unjust and iUibaral 
attack upon Dr. Simon and his doctrines, thereby at once 
degrading the controveisy to one o£ a personal nature, 



* Dr. Quin was the fint pbysieiaB who introduced Homooopatby in 
England. 
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and destroying all advantage to be derived from the 
arrangement. As a specimen of the style of M. Sanson, 
and to show his ideas of self-recfpect and ids r^ard for 
the conventionalities of society, vre will give one of his 
illustrations. He cbmpares the homcoopathic physician 
to the highway robber I but witli this diflferencei that the 
advantage was in Bsivour of the latter. That the brigand, 
witii his pistol at your breast, gave you your choice, 
**your purse, or your life,** while the homoeopatiiist 
demanded at once both purse and life I Such are the 
resorts to which ignorance and error drive their advocates 
when sound arguments fail them. 

Dr. ^mon, thus attacked, did not reply in like style, 
but simply laid down the fundamental principles of the 
science, and supported them by facts and argumaits 
innumerable and irrefutable. When he approached the 
subject of vital dynamization (the groundwork of homceo- 
pathy) the rage of M. Sanson knew no bounds.; he 
Eliminated all the thunders of his eloquence at his ad- 
yersarys devoted head, and concluded by giving a Mae 
account of the case of a well-known individual, reoentiy 
deceased. Dr. Simon thought that he could not, in jus- 
tice to himself and to the cause he was advocating, allow 
such an attack upon his principles to go unanswered, and 
accordingly delivered the following Lecture on the sub- 
ject, and subsequently published it. It will waajij repay 
perusal, and place the subject of which it treats in a clear 
and true light.— Trans.] ^ 

'< Gbktlbmen,-*^! have announced to you tiiat I would 
occupy to-<lay with tiie therapia of acute dUeasea, diseases 
which require tried means, by reason of tiie grave ap- 
pearance which they often present : by reason also o£ 
the rapidity of their progress. Against these aflEections, 
the old sdbool believe they have found in bleeding a 
therapeutic means sufficiently powerful^ to dare to say 
tiiat hencefortli death is only an exception in tiie treat- 
ment of acute diseases.* The hardihood (^thisasa^rtion, 

* Vide BouiUaud, Clinique Medicale. Tome 2. 
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the oonfidence with which it is put forth^ the strange 
polemic which has arisen in this place between homoE^ 
pathjr and aUopathy, a polemic which I l^id nd reason to 
dread, in which I have engaged without seeking it, all 
impose on me the duty of recurring to the higher pro* 
blem of practical medicine, the theory of vital dynamism. 
Well understood, this theory becomes the keynstone of 
the arch of every system that has the leaat chance of 
success and permanent duration. Without it the phyr 
sician proceeds at random, and descends from the char 
racter of a reflective and intelligent practitioner to that of 
a blind empiric. 

f * What idea have I sought to give you of the vital 
dynamism? What part have I assigned it in the pro- 
duction of diseases ? What regard must we pay to it in 
their treatment ? 

^' These questions comprehend, in my opinion, all that 
can possibly be said, and all that can possibly be known 
with regard to tiie vital farce. The answers to them 
determine, in the most unequivocal manner, the i^unensp 
distance between the two schools. Indeed, on ^he ^m-^ 
ployment of the injbdtesimal doses and oi\ the law of 
similia, the ^scussion h^s spon Refined if^ limits, Though 
scarcely begun, we find opr^elyes brought back tp qpesr 
tions of &ct, which experience either rejects or confirms ; 
and experience suggests neitiier idle discussions nor use- 
less words. 

'* But when the controversy is in reference to the fact, 
the most general which the study of organized bodies 
presents, we must not be astonished if, on that subject, 
ihe discussions have been numerous and animated, and if, 
as I will shortiy prove, authors have not always been 
consistent. 

'^ I have said to you that, in reference to tiie question 
which now occupies our attention, homoeopathia teaches 
three principles: — 

'' 1. That all the physiological and pathological 
phenomena observed in tiie human body, are governed 
by a force, unknown in its nature, but appreciable by its 
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results t a foroe^ one and invisible, although multiplied 
in its manifestations, called the vital foroe. 

^^ 2. That every disease is the result of m inharmo- 
nious impression made by an external agent oH that vital 
force. 

*^ 3. That every mode of treatment ought to have for 
its object, the modification of the force of which we are 
spea^g, and to bring it back to the normal type, from 
which it has temporarily strayed ; and that on this single 
condition it is granted us to obtain radical cures ; L e. to 
destroy the disease in its cause and in its effects; What 
has been objected to this ? 

'^ Ko one has had the hardihood to question llie idea 
of the vital force. , This idea has been too long introduced 
into the science ; it has there taken too deep root, to allow 
of its being successfully assailed. 

<< Leaving, then, the question of principles, vague and 
indefinite, they have contested the consequences which 
necssaiily flow from it. 

''It has been said that, if it were correct to acknow- 
ledge that at the beginning every disease were dynamic 
in its nature, the vital force wotdd soon re-act on the 
organs, and that the organic modifications resulting from 
that re-action would be the only thing that the physician 
should have in view in the treatment, and the oeiy 
enemy that he would have to combat. 

'' It is not sufficient, it has been added, to attack the 
cause of a disease, although it may be useful to remove it 
to a distance. We must occupy ourselves with the ^ect 
produced, and combat it. 

'' In fine, it has been concluded that in adoptii^ the 
theory of the vital dynamism, and in allowing ourselves 
to be guided exclusively by it in practice, we propose a 
f^roblem composed of an infinite number of elements, 
having r^ard to but x>ne of them, and neglectii^ afi tlie 
others. 

''In support of these assertions, an aj^ieal has been 
made to fiicts and reasoning. It has been asked if, in 
the ease of hanging, the first thing to be done was not to 
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cut the cord that is stmngling the victim, and if it urould 
not be losing precious time to attempt to modify the vital 
force necessarily injured, in a case so serious and so ra- 
pidlymortoL 

** You have been told of pneumonia^ an acute disease, 
serious on account of the rapidity of its progress and the 
importance of the organic apparatus in which it displays 
itself. You have also hod cited the example of ossifica- 
tion of the valves of the heart To all these objections 
I will reply during the present meeting ; not that the 
examples chosen are ^dicitous ones; not that the rea- 
sonings to which they have given rke can weaken the 
proportion tiiat I have maintained and developed ; but 
because they both present me the of^rtunity of giving 
a new suppcnrt to the doctrines which I am defSending, 
and because they form a very happy introduction to the 
therapeutics of acute diseases. « 

'^I b^, gentlemen, that you do not mistake theol:^ct 
which I propose to myself. It is exclusively scientific ; 
and I cannot give you a better proof of it than by giving 
to my convictions the immoveable foundation of positive 
fiiots^ for tiieinost part acknowledged by tiie two schools. 
In our day, protestations of sincerity have but iHttie vafaie, 
and I will not accordingly spread them lavishly befove 
yon. But I cannot help expressing my astonisbm^it 
that the critic to whom I am about replying, shonld have 
dared to doubt my sincerity. If I did not know the 
important part which the smaller passions play in the ^e 
of men of science, my astonishment would be still greater. 
William Harvey discovers the circulation of the blood, 
and forthwitii be meets with numerous enemies, among 
whom, and at the head of whom, we must place Biolan, 
the firat of the iE^rendi anatomists c^ the age. Broussais 
* undertakes in our diiy to reform the art of healii^ in all 
its parts; and for many years Broossais heaps injury 
upon an old man, almost an octogenarian, who was his 
master — against Pinel, a man most justiy beloved for his 
character, and whose works were enjoying a deserved 
reputation. A rapid popularity, but alas I of short 
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duration, encircles the work of Brouseius, and soon tho 
demon of envy is let loose upon him, pursues him to his 
chair, in his cUnique, and obliges him to waste his health 
in the heat of a polemic, ever springing up anew ; and 
many of those who persecuted him with the greatest 
fury, felt themselves honored, at a later period, in sitting 
beside him, whether at the Academy or at the Faculty. 
You see, then, that in the sciences, as elsewhere, fortune 
has her caprices^; opinion is readily tossed to and fro ; 
the enemy of to-day becomes the friend of to-morrow ; 
in proportion as truth becomes mighty, she obliges the 
most refractory to bow beneath her sceptre. Let us then 
patiently wait for the day of justice. If I give utterance 
to some expressions inspired by a just indignation, do 
not suppose, as you have been told, that I have rebelled 
against criticism. Revolt is legitimate in case of op- 
pression, and oppression is always derived from the 
possession of power. I do not think that there is in this 
instance any room for revolt 

^^ Let us resume the question where I had left it. 

'' The existence of the vital force being conceded, I 
think it useless to return to this point. However, I wish 
you to observe how much I have been misunderstood by 
the critic to whom I am replying. He has supposed that 
I had represented to you the vital force as a spiritual 
beings lodged in the organism, and influencing it, entirely 
distinct from it ' Keasoning on this hypothesis, he has 
granted that, in every disease, the vital force received the 
first morbid impression, that it repeated this impression 
on the organs, and that disease did not truly exist except 
at the moment when the organs received that influence. 
I have not adopteda similar mode of reasoning, because, 
gentlemen, this would be restoring to honour an hypo- 
thesis long since justly despised. I wish to speak of the 
hypothesis of Stahl, and of all the animists. It would 
be, moreover, going beyond the observation of facts. 

" I have adopted the position of Newton, and not that 
of Stahl, of Yanhelmont^ or of Barthez. Newton has 

M » 
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^id, that fill the phenomena of physical order were mani- 
fested> as if all the bodies of nature were incessantlj acted 
on by a force wMch he named attracti&n. We, in our 
tum^ say that aK the phisiological and pathological- 
phenomena develop themselves, as if there existed in 
man a force ever present, inherent in the organism, which 
should be the principal director of all those phenomena. 
There is omr opinion, and we say nothing more, nothing 
fess. What is the essential nature of that force, what 
becomes of it when> after death, the body falls again^ 
under the influence of physical kws, I know not ; and I 
deplore my ignorance the less, since a little more light 
would add nothing to the power of the physician. The 
hw of Newton, applied to the study of the bodies of 
physical order, has enabled us, as you know, to explain 
fhem all, to calccdate their return, their extent, and their 
degree of force ; it has added to the power which man 
has, in all times, exerdsed over nature ; what more do 
We desire ? • 

" The nature of the vital force dissipates the greater 
part of the obscurities of physiology and of medicine, 
and presents to the observation a fixed point, and a di- 
recting principle; why should we go beyond it? In 
what, then, does the idea whidi I present to you resemble 
Ae ideas which were current in the science before Hah- 
nemann ? In what does it differ from them ? It re-- 
sembles them in this, that by tiie impression of the vital 
force, we will designate the mysterious and profound 
CAUSE which animates the whdle living being, constitutes 
with it the body, presides over all its functions, and is 
the starting point and termination of all the modifications 
which disease produces. It differs from them in this, 
tiiat the principle once admitted, we know how to undeigo 
the consequences of it, when we maintain that aH ratioiml 
medicine ought to have for its object the modification of 
the vital force ; in other words, to act on that sole cause 
of the* phenomena, so varied, whidi the life of organized 
l^ies presents. We can no longer say with Vanhel- 
roont that the spirit which has formed the various parts 
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of the body, and has distinguidied iihem one from jmothei^ 
lias therein assumed also the modifications peculiar to 
those same parts produced from the :seed ; the ir^uent 
spirit being there determined by that wlitch is inherit 
We can no longer say that each <me <jf ihose particuiar 
lives, in the various orpans, is separated from the commom 
l\f^ of vnan, as much as things could be which have different 
existences* 

^^ This notion of the vital force differs equally from the 
opinion of Blumenbach, who, in his physidc^y, establishes 
several classes of vital forces, whieh is admittii^ multi* 
plicity in a condition in which, by the sternest secessity, 
the most perfect unity should reign. We may wellsay^ 
with Barthez, that the prineiple of life, by whieh man is 
animated, should be considered as the most general ex- 
perimental cause with which the phenomena of health 
and of disease present us ;t without, however, goii^ so 
far as to assert, with that same author, that the vital 
principle exists independently of the mechanism of the 
human body, and of the affections of the thinking souLf 

'^ Thus, gentlemen, the existence in man of a priaoiple 
of life, one, and indecomposable, which binds together all 
the functions and all ihe actions of human life» and makes 
them aU tend to one common end-'^this is the first fact 
that I establish, «nd which cannot be coutcoverted but 
by destroying life itself. But this principle of life mani* 
fests itself differently by reason of the difference in the 
physiological functions, and in the structure of die organs 
which are the instruments of it. This is the second fact 
of the theory of the vital dynamism, and this fact is too 
evident to render it necessary to insist upon it. Each 
function, and consequently each oiganic apparatus, has a 
relation of affinity to an order of modifiers : as the aMnity 



* S^iritOB enlm, q«i ipariei ab loirioevi diKinxk U fdmaHt, mm In 
ipmspartilNis, detcnpinationesomnessuBcepit . . . qulainfluensapirltus 
Ab itifllto ilMcm detennlfiatur . . . Qott siuguln a vita comnrani hmoU 
nit aunt dirtpCR, ^uaBtum ilia fiM diveriai fexiilentim babeat. Vaiib. 
Vita brevis Op. Omnia p. 451. 

t Noaveaux eletnena de la Sc. de TH. cfa. 2. J! lb. p. 61. 
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of the respiratory apparatus to atmospheric air> of the 
digestive apparatus to aliments^ of the nervous system to 
the imponderable fluids, &c As these modifiers, at the 
same time that they are the elements of life, may and do 
often become the causes of disease, be not astonished if, 
in the production of these latter, the inharmonious action 
of the vital force manifests itself variously by reason of 
the diversity of the cause which has acted on it ; so that 
it is sometimes the digestive apparatus, sometimes the 
circulating system ; at one time the pulmonary, apparatus, 
at another, the nervous system, &c., which become the 
principal, though not the exclusive seat of disease. 

" If, instead of being dynamic or general, as I have 
proved, diseases were local or organic, according to the 
doctrine of the allopathic school, how could we explain 
the existence of the symptoms called st/mpatlietic, symp- 
toms so numerous that, to the attentive observer, in every 
disease, whether acute or chronic, there is not a single 
system nor a single function that is really in a healthy 
state not only at the commencement, but throughout the 
entire course of the disease ? 

** Will any one say that scrofulous subjects, those la- 
bouring under pulmonary phthisis, cancer, or herpetic 
affections, have a single point of their organization truly 
free from the pathological disorder ? Will any one say 
that persons sick of eruptive fevers, of the cholera, of 
influenza, of acute peritonitis, of pleuro-pneumony, are 
in like manner healthy in any respect ? And if, in reality, 
this imposing train of sympathetic symptoms, considered 
as accessory symptoms, were nothing more than the con- 
sequence of the primitive alteration of a particular organ, 
why, I ask you, should it happen that these secondary 
symptoms manifest themselves at the very beginning 
(and this often happens) in organs which are not in direct 
physiological connection with the diseased organ ? Thus, 
in jaundice the sclerotica will become yellow from the 
commencement of the disease, while frequently the 
stomach and the intestines will present no appreciable 
symptom. In coryza, the patient will feel painful lassi- 
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tude in the limbs, before having either congh or pain in 
the throat. Certain species of erysipelas of the face will 
provoke bilious vomiting, without developing any cerebral 
symptom. The reason is, that the development of the 
symptoms called sympathetic always bears a relation to 
the nature of the morbid cause, and that by reason of 
that cause, the inharmonious action manifests itself 
variously ; that, in fine, if there be any given disease, 
some symptoms primary, and others secondary, this fact 
still further confirms the unity of our fundamental 
principle. 

'* See, moreover, the strange contradictions which the 
advocates of localization liave been unable to escape. 
Broussais who was, if not the author of this system, (for 
at the present day it is traced as far back as Galen,)* at 
least its most zealous and violent defender, after having 
established in 1829, as one of the principal axioms of his 
doctrine, that all diseases are originally local,^ Broussais, 
carried away by the force of truth, does not hesitate to 
contradict himself in another of his writings. * We are 
sick,' said he, ' before the tissues are altered : spontaneous 
disease is always vital in its commencement, and conse- 
quently, to make a useful internal pathology, we must 
endeavour to appreciate the value of the group of symp- 
toms from the moment they present themselves, in order 
to be able to act before the alteration in the structure of 
the organs takes place, since the cure is more difficult at 
that period than previously. 'J Let us compare with this 
quotation the observation so remarkable and so profoimd 
made by M. Dubois, of Amiens, in his Traite de Patho* 
loffie Generale. * We have sought to establish the prin- 
ciple,' says this author, * that excepting cases of traumatic 
lesions, of humoral infections, and some others, diseases 
at their commencement were all vital ; that the causes 

* See Balletin de rAcademie Boyale de Med., January, 1842, the 
diacassion on this subject between M. M. Double and Dubos D'Amient. 

t Commentaire des prop, de path. Tome 1 p. 10. 

X Examen des Boot Med. Tome 4 p. 642. 
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of diseases did not at all, in general, affect the tissue of 
the organs, but their mode of vitality ; that atmospheric 
changes, moral emotions, &e., could not at first act on 
the substance of the economy."* 

^* What more does homoeopathy assert ? It completes 
and defines whatever is vague and incomplete in the pre^ 
ceding proposition. Without mentioning the exceptions 
which the author does not designate, it ranges hmnoral 
infections under the common law, and makes an exception 
in favour of traumatic lesions only in reference to the 
mechanical treatment. Why, I ask you, should we sup* 
pose that in the infection of itch, in scrofulous or in 
cancerous cachexies, the cause of the disease would be 
directed against the tissue of the organs rather than 
against the mode of vitality, while we maintain the 
reverse in other diseases in which the immediate contact 
Is quite as easy to prove ; as, for example, in the pro- 
duction of certain affections under the influence of 
atmospheric changes ? It must be a consequence, or at 
least we must give experimental proofs to justify the 
antinomia which we are obliged to admit. 

^^In regard to traumatic lesions, mentioned by M, 
Dubois, of Amiens, and which the critic to whom I am 
replying has seized and mad^ an argument against us, the 
exception must be maintained, but with the reservation 
that we consider as dynjamic also the affections which are 
the consequence of their action. M. Sanson has thought 
to triumph over homoeopathy by a^^iig us if, in case of 
hanging, our first care would not be to cut the cord 
which is strangling the patient? Undoubtedly. The 
critic should have generalized the question, and then we 
would have answered him in the language of Hahne-- 
mann, — * It is taken for granted, that every intelligent 
physician will contunence by this catisa occasionahs ; thu9 
the indisposition usually yields of itself. Thus it is ne- 
cessary to remove flowers from the room when their 
odors occasion paroxysms of fainting and hysterics ; to 
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extract from the eye the foreign substance which occa- 
sions ophthalmia; to remove t^e tight bandages from a 
womided limb which threatens gangrene, and apply others 
more suitable; lay bare and tie up a wounded artery 
wherehasmorrhage produces fainting; evacuate the berries 
of belladonna, &c, which may have been swaUewed, by 
vomiting ; extract the foreign particles which have in- 
troduced themselves into the opening of the body ; grind 
down a stone in the bladder,' &c* 

" We pursue this course because the wounding body 
here performs the part of causa occaswnalis. But as we 
have Seen that the vital force, in its essential dnuracter- 
isticte, is ever active, everywhere present, and inherent in 
the organism, that force cannot possibly remain free from 
the disorder induced by the cause mentioned. Again, it 
has been usual to consider diseases which are the result 
of traumatic lesions as coming within the scope of me(fi- 
cine, and to treat them as such. What course does 
allopathy pursue in cases of asphyxia by drowning, or 
asphyxia properly so called ? It removes the occasional 
cause, endeavours to awaken vitality by aQ the means of 
excitation, then watches the reactions which will develop 
themselves at the moment when the vitality is re-estab- 
lished, and treats those reactions by themselves kbA. for 
themselves ; i. e. exactly in the same manner that it 
would do for simple congestions. If a wound be the 
cause of disturbance, allopathy again hastens to remove 
the occasional cause, dresses the wound in order to faci- 
litate cicatrization, and is again constrained to watch 
until the vital reaction point out the line of conduct. 
For us the indication to be answered is exactly the same ; 
all the difference lies in the difference of the means em-^ 
ployed. This first objection, derived from traumatic 
lesions, was, we see, badly chosen, for if there be a point 
on which, theoretically, the two doctrines agree tolerably 
weH, it is evidently the present. 

* Organon. Section 7, note. 
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. ^'But the capital objection, and to which I owe a 
peremptoiy answer, consists in asserting, that when once 
the yital force has reflected on the organs the morbid 
impression received by it, its action ceases, and that we 
need no longer attend to anything except the effect pro- 
duced ; L e. to treat the organic modification. 
. ^^ The action of the vital force can never be suspended 
for a single moment. As I have said, with Hahnemann, 
it is ever active, ever present. Facts and reasoning bear 
witness to the truth of this law. 

^^In fact, there are diseases which allopathy often 
abandons to themselves, without opposing any, active 
means to them, — eruptive fevers are of this number — 
and in which the cure nevertheless takes place. [But 
when allopathy interferes, when difficulty of breathing, 
or « disordered digestion require assistance, and tartar 
emeticy bleeding^ calomel^ ^c, Sfc.y come into play, then too 
to the little patient, its little sparkle is soon extinguished. 
The measle epidemy of Montreal tells a sad tale !] In 
this case, and in many others of the same kind, to what 
can we ascribe the honor of the cure, if not to that force, 
eyer active, ever present, and which essentially preserves 
its own nature ? And how could it bring about a result 
so happy if it& beneficent operation were suspended for a 
single instant? So much for the facts, now for the 
reasoning. 

. ^^ The vital force, we have said, is the cause of all the 
phenomena of life. Now, as there is no effect without a 
cause, no vital phenomena can be manifested without the 
continued intervention of a force. To admit that this 
force ceases to act during a single moment, however short, 
is to annihilate life, to destroy the Uving being. If you 
grant that at the beginning every disease is dynamic, you 
will be obliged to admit that its continuance cannot 
change its nature; that, in other words, it cannot be 
maintained but by the power that has produced it. Now» 
you grant that modification of dynamic nature is the 
initial of every disease ; you must then go to the end of 
the reasoning, and pursue it to its furthermost limit In 
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short, suppose the vital force of the human organlism to 
be suspended, there remains nothing but inert nmttef, 
incapable in* itself of producing ^disease or of maintaining 
^ it, iliuch less of bringing about a Cure, incapable even of 
being a£Fected by the operations of arti 

^^ There is no greater medical heresy than that whidi 
has been advanced in this room. On what proof of fact 
or reasoning can we base the assertion, that in thera- 
peutics we must attend only to the result produced by 
the disturbance of the vital force, and not to the lesion 
of that force itself? 

" Three instances have been quoted : 1. hcmging, and 
you have seen to what this objection reduced itself; 2. 
pneumonia; and 3. ossification qf^ valves of the heart 
I will say but two words about ossifk^tion of the valves 
of the heart, wishing to concentrate the discussion to the 
essential instance, pneumonia. 

" To whatsoever system we may direct our attention, 
the ossification of the valves of the heart is, and always 
will be, an incurlible disease. In this malady tha*e is a 
change of the cartilaginous tissue into thq bony, and I 
presume it will be acknowledged that we must abandon 
the hope of restoring a transformed tissue to its primitive 
organization. Whenever, then, you approach a pati^it 
laboring under a similar affection, the treatment must be 
directed to soothe, not to cure. Similar instances can 
never serve either to strengthen or to weaken a general 
therapeutic law. The example was Jbadly chosen. Let 
us remark, en passant^ that there is but Uttjle logic in the 
system pursued by criticism when it seizes on exceptions, 
instead of attacking ordinary facts. Pneumonia was of 
the latter number ; it was an example well chosen ; that 
is why I will speak of it m some detail. In pneumonia, 
gentlemen, allopathy bleeds, and cure I acknowledge 
often follows the employment of bleedings* By this 
practice it acts directly on the eflfect, indirectly on the 
cause* Considered in reference to its external causes, to 
the nature of the lesions which it produces, to it45 pro- 
gress, to its different periods, pneumoma is certainly at 

N 
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Hm day one of the morbid states with which we are best 
aoquainted. If, then, bleeding be a means as powerful, 
as direct las it is supposed, the results should necessarily 
be magnificent. Weill tiie wodss o{ the numerical school 
(considered at present the most scientific bleeders) enable 
us to -settle our opinions on this point in an irrefutable 
manner. 

" Here are the results : — 

*^ M. Andral gives a digest of 65* pneumomc patients. 
Out of this number 36 died, 27 were cured ; giving the 
proportion of 1 death out of 1 |f .* 

** Out of 123 patients ill withi peripneumony treated by 
M; Ghomel at the hospital of La Charity, there were 40 
deatfaifit, about on^-third of the whole number; an enor- 
mous mortality, says M. Bouillaud, nearly the same as 
that of typh(»d fever. 

** Out of 90 pneumonic patients treated by M. Gvl6^ 
neau de Mussy, 38 died ; mortality ^, or about 42 out 
of every 100. 

^^ Out of 63 pneumbnics'received in the hospital Cochin, 
under the care of M. Bertin^ 16 died ; miortality, about 
1 out of 4. The same propoition was observed at the 
Clinique of the Faculty while M. Cayol had charge of 
the treatmentf If we eould i)elieve Lsennec, out of 30 
cases of peripneumony treated by stibiated tartar, admin- 
istered according to the formula of Bason, 27 got well. 
But besides that this result has not been proved by an 
exhibition of facts, it would prove nothing even, if we 
should admit it as true. All the patients treated by 
stibiated tartar had been previously subjected to bleeding ; 
which renders it veiy difficult to estimate the comparative 
value of these two means. In fine, M. Bouillaud, from 
whom I borrow the above-mentioned details, by making 
a boldi^ use of bleedii^ than any who have preceded 
him, arrives, I must say, at a more satis£actpry result. 
He. loses but one out of eight or nine.^ 

* Andral Clin. H6d. Tome 1. 

t BoaiUaud Cliniqoe Med. de la Chariti. Tome 2, where all tbe CBsee 
quoted by me are recorded. 

X BouiBand Clinique Mvdlcftle de la Charite. Tome 2. 
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Let us compare these different results. 

I grant three points : 1. bleeding eSfects a disgorge^ 
ment of the organ principally affected in pneumonia : 2. 
it facilitaties absorption : S. by weakeniiig the vitality of 
the patient it diminishes equally the intensity of the 
morbid cause. I can very well understand, then,* that 
under the influence of bleeding (experience proves it) and 
in the most favourable view, the cure is the proportion 
of one to eight or nine. But I demand in return, that 
they grant me 1. that bleeding, even in pneumonia, acts 
only on the phenomena c^ disease, in other words on the 
effects: that consequenldy it is an indirect means of 
healing, which does not allow us to obtain all that, we 
might possibly expect from a direct means, that is firom 
one which would act on the cause and necessarily on the 
effect : 2. that bleeding is attended with the very great 
inconvenience of weakening the patient (not, only of 
weakening^ but there is danger of sinking by the loss of 
blood by this ^ knocking doum method^ as it is justly called)* 
in consequence of diminishing his powers of reaction; in 
consequence also, of bringing about convalescences always 
tedious and often dangerous: 3. that it oAen leaves ber 
hind it the g^ms of the disease which develope themselves 
at a subsequait period imder the influence of the slightest 
exditement, that is, predisposes to relapse, (and also to 
many organic affections, particularly of the lungs and 
heart) : 4. that the proportion of one death out of eight 
or nine patients, is but a feeble result for a disease as 
well understood as pneumonia. Each of us in the 
hom<3eopathic practice being limited to his individual 
experience, it is impossible for nae to give you the comT 
parative numerical results in the disease before us, as 
favourable (?) and imposing (I) as those contained in the 
writings of the allopathic physicians. All that I can 
affirm is, that out of 17 casps of peripneumony, I have 



* When pain and dyspncea are argent, says Dr. Billing, we must tty / 
what can be done with antimony, jpecaciianba, mercury, opium/digitalis, 
&c. He thinks the abstraction of Jive or six pints of blood in Inflammations 
will do, together with actire treatment ! ! ' 
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had but 2 deaths. I have publiahed the account of one 
of them,* in which the pleuropneumpn^ waa complicated 
with pulmonary apoplexy. The other was m intercur- 
rent-pneumonia in a phthisical young female^ Among 
the other cases which terminated favorably, there is onp 
which is too precious to me, in several respects, to allo^ 
me to omit it here. 

^ In 1831 my son was attacked with ac]ate pneumonia, 
for which he was bled five times, and had several blisters 
applied ta the sides and chest. His lifp was in danger 
for more than six weeks, and the pneumonia did not truly 
yi^l4 tiU the stibiated tartar was administered according 
to the formula of Basori^ Even after the employment 
c^this medicine, his convalescence was most imperfect^ 
as I have elsewhere stated,! and he pwed his perfect 
restoration, which did not take place till 1833, to the 
emidioyment of the H(Hnoeopathic doctrine. In 1837 he 
had another attack; the disease occupied the inferior 
lobe of the right lung. The disease vidded completely 
in three days, to one dose 6f fLcanite, followed by one of 
bfyankh On the aghth day from the beginning of the 
attack, the patient had resumed his studies. 

<f Multiplicity of fiicts is certainly of great weight in 
niedicine, but the just appreciation of them has also its 
worth. If, in regard to an objection which present£| 
itself to ipe, it were in m^ power, nay farther, if it were 
my duty, to enter into a detail of facts, one thing would 
strike you : tiiat is, the di^erence in the modus operandi 
of Homoeopathic agents, compared witii that of Allopathic 
agents. Read the observations of the teachers of Allo- 
pathic medicine, and see how under the influence of 
bleeding the cure is obtained. Scarcely has a bleeding 
been finished, before you perceive a decided improve*^ 
ment in the local symptoms of the disease. The cough 
becomes more easy, tiie expectoration less viscous, the 
respiration more free, and the fever diminished. But 

■■!» . ■ «■ II r I I ■! ■ ■. » ■ ■ I ■ .1 ■ . II . .m ' 

* Journal de la doctrioe Hahnemann* Tome 1, p. 29, and ^M,?** 
^ Ife^i)9 4e M^^ Horn., Paris, 1825, p. 128, and pasiim. 
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ordinarily, this ameliomtion is of short duration. The 
recurrence of the original symptoms soon obliges us to 
have recourse to new sanguineous evacuations, and it is 
only after the repetition, more or less frecpxenty of the 
3ame means, that the restoration is effected. Can there 
be a stronger proof of the fact, which I advanced aii 
instance since, that even. when bleeding ciires, it is only 
indirectly ? To what can we ascribe the return of the 
symptoms after a longer or shorter remission, if it be not 
IJba^ the therapeutic agent expending its power on the 
effect and not on the cause, the latter follows its own 
natural tendencies in continuing to act ? 

^< In homoeopathy the reverse takes place. The general 
symptoms are Ae first to be mitigated, and the local 
symptoms next disappear; and when the remedy has 
been well chosen, every amelioration* is obtained for 
good. We never witness those exacerbations which 
bring the patient back to the starting point 

*^ Let me now generalize the question. 

*^ Pneumonia is not the only acute disease against 
which the virtues of bleeding Imve been heralded. In 
the epidemics of influenza, of cholera^* (and what eke has 



* ** Bearing in mind/* s&yt Dr. James Rush of Philadelphia, ** that we 
baw now in medicine the recorded science and practice of more than two 
thousand years, let the reader ref<*r to the proceedinga of the so-called 
' Asiatic cholera,' and be will see their history every where exhibiting aq 
extriaordinary pictara of prefatory panic, vulgar wonder, doubt, ignoranoe, 
obtrusive vanity, plans for profit and popularity, fatal blunders, distracting^ 
contradictions, and egregious empiricism — of twenty confounding doctors, 
called in consultation to mar the sagacious activity of one — often thousand 
books upon the sulject, with still an unsatisfied call for more — of expe- 
rience fiiirly firigbtened out of all its former convictions, and of costly 
missions after moonshine returning only with douds. 

'* Now I do lueert, that no art which has a sufficiency of truth, and the 
least logical precision, can ever wear a lace so mournfully grotesque as this. 
In most of iba transactions of men, there is something lil^e mutual under, 
standing and collective agreement, on some point at least ; but the history 
of the (Solera, summoned up from the four quarters of the earth, presents 
only one totpultuous Babel of opinion, and one unayailable fiirrago of 
practice. This even the populace learned from the daily gazettes ; and 
they booted at us accordingly. But it is equally triie, that if the inquisitive 
fears of the oommunity were to bring the real st^te of professional medio 
due to the bar of public discussion, and thus arrf^ the vanity and interests 
€i pbysidans in the contest of opinion, we should find the folly and oouo 
fusion scarcely Icm remarkable on nearly 9II (h^ other topics of our art." 
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not been recontmended for the chokra,) of typhus, of scar- 
latina, in catarrhal, and other affections, bleeding has, in 
like manner, been proposed and employed. Against 
each of these affections homoeopathy possesses means 
proved by experience. Well, when a coimtry is sub- 
jected to any of these epidemics, the means recognized 
as curative possesses idso prophylactic powers. Who 
would ever dare to assert that bleeding would protect 
against the disease ? 

" Every prophylactic means necessarily addresses itself 
to the morbid cause. Now if bleeding were directly 
curative in acute diseases, the absorption of blood would 
be sufficient to protect against an attack of typhus, of 
influenza, of cholera, of scarlatina, or of epidemic catarrh, 
just as it has sufficed (and ^ahnemann, whose authority 
on this point has been confirmed by the testimony of 
Hufeland, has recognised the principle) to take belladmnq 
as a preservative against scarlatina^ or to have recourse 
to veratrum aJbuniy or cuprum metallicum in cholera, as 
Hahnemann has advised> and as a large number of 
Homoeopathists in the north of Europe have proved; 
properties which we have found again and again in 
bryoidtty nux vomiaz, acid, phosphoricuniy for the different 
epidemics of influenza which hay^ yisited us. 

*^ I will return, gentlemen, in conclusion, to the method 
of repeated bleeding, vaunted by M. Bouillaud. Allo- 
pathy owes to him its greatest success, and may be justly 
accused of ingratitude towards the author of this practice, 
in refusing to acknowledge the fact. Judging from the 
contempt which he affects to feel for the theory of vital 
dynamism, M. Bouillaud ought to reckon on the most 
happy results. Indeed no one disgorges the affected 
organ more generally than he does ; no one facilitates 
al^orption more largely, no one, in fine, weakens more 
the morbid cause and the vital force. But as the morbid 
force can never equal the vital force, (for if these two 
forces were equal, death would immediately follow,) as 
on the other hand, the promptitude of his action enables 
him to shorten the duration of the pains, which is a case 
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of weakness, he ought to obtain a more prompt triumph 
over the morbid phenomena: still there remains the 
capital vice with which the practice of repeated bleeding 
is tainted, viz^y it cures only one out of % or ^l For a 
disease like pneumonia, we can, we ought to do more. 

** Gentlemen, I here end my reply to the strictures of 
M. Sanson, in recalling to your mind that by the dis- 
covery of Homoeopathy, Hahnemann has realized the 
Wish of the master spirits in medicine ; a wish so finely 
expressed by the greatest genius that has illustrated the 
art of healing in modern times, Thomas Sydenham. 
> ' ^^ Jam vero si quaerat aliquis, an ad praedicta in arte 
medica desiderata duo (veram scilicet et genuinam mor- 
borum historiam, et certam confirmatamque medendi 
methodum) non etiam accedat tertium illud, remediorum 
nempe specificorum inventio ? Assentientem me habet 
et in yota festinantem. Et si enim methodus sanandis 
morbis acutis, maxime accommoda mihi videatur, qui- 
bus exigendis cum natura ipsa certum aliquem evacua- 
tionis modum statuerit, quaBcimque methodus eidem 
fert opem in promovenda dicta evacuatione ; ad morbi 
sanationem necessario conferet; optandum est tamen, 
ut beneficio specificorum, si quae talia inveniri possint, 
aeger rectiori semita ad sanitatem proficeret ; et (quod 
majoiis etiam momenti est) extra aleam malorum, quae 
sequntur aberrationes istas, in quas saepe invita dilabitur 
natura in morbi causa expellenda (ut potenter et docte 
ei ab assistente medico subveniatur) possit collocarL 

^^Ad hanc pariter normam alii etiam morbi aliis 
evacuationibus curantur; enim tamen quad adhibentur 
remedia, non magis proprie competant immediatae cura- 
tioni istorum morborum, qui eis sanantur evacuationibus, 
quibus faciendis ejusmodi remedia maxime proprie desig- 
nantur, quam scalpellum phlebotomum pleuritidi; quod 
tamen nemo, opinor, specificum hujus morbi facile 
appelaverit." 

/^ In this direction, gentlemen, lies the truth in medi- 
cine : there is its futurity." 
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[The principles expressed in the above passage are so 
important, and the opinions of the author of such weight, 
that we are induced to quote the translation of the pas- 
sage from Swan's edition of Sydenham, London, 1749. 
—Trans.] 

** But if any one were to ask whether, besides the two 
forgoing desiderata in physic — ^viz., 1, * true history of 
diseases, and 2, a certain and established method of cure 
— a third should be added, namely, the discovery of 
specific remedies? I answer in the i^ffirmative, and 
proceed to do my part towards it. For though that 
seems to me the best method of curing acute disease^, 
which after nature has pitched upon a certain kind of 
evacuation, assists her in promoting it, and so necessarily 
contributes to cure the distemper ; it is, nevertheless, to 
be wished that the cure might be shortened by means 
of specifics, (if any such medicines can be discovered,) 
and which is of more importance, that the patient might 
be preserved &om the evils which are the consequence of 
those errors tha.t nature often unwillingly makes in 
expelling the cause, even though she is assisted in the 
most efiectual and skilful manner by the physician. 

" For other diseases are cured in the same way by 
other evacuations, and, nevertheless, the medicines ex- 
hibited for this purpose do no more immediately con- 
tribute to the cure of the diseases that yield to those 
evacuations, which these medicines are principally de- 
signed to promote, than a lancet does towards the cure 
of a pleurisy^ which nobody, I ima^ne, will call a specific 
in this disorder." 



CHAPTER X. 

PRACTICAL OBSBBVATIONS — PNEUMONIA. 
BY J. LAUBIBy M.I>., LONDON. 

Case 1. C D., aged 30, of lymphatic^ sanguine tenb- 
perament, had been affected with a cutaneous eruption 
of Bome kind, four mdnths previously, which was la^eated 
by external applications, (the source of unaccouatdble 
evils, of which the afiopath haa not the least idea) ; was 
seized on the 7th of March, 1844, with violent shivering, 
fdDlowedby heat; lancinating pains in ihe left side of 
the diest, excessive thirst, eough, and adding pains in 
the back and extremities. On the 9th, I found him in 
the following state: — ^Laborious, short, and hurried 
breathing, with constant, dull pain in the uf^r part of 
the left diiest ; incessant, short, dry cough ; on auBCul- 
talion distinct crepitation, but sound on percussion, 
nearly normal ; skin intensely hot and dry ; thirst ex- 
cessive ; tongue dry and glossy, face flushed, giddiness, 
and severe headache ; pulse 115 strong and hard, aoonS^ 
tum napellus gtt. |> in 3 ounces of water; a desert* 
spoonful every two, Aen every three hours. 

March 10.— Patient passed a restless night, but is 
much less feverish, pulse l05, face not so flushed, Umgae 
dry but not so glossy, skin moist ; urine highnooloured ; 
other symptoms unchanged as above. Pho^^orus 3, 
gtt. 3, 1 every 4 hours. 

March 11. — ^Patient reports himsdf better, but the 
respiration evidently more laborious ; cotistwt cough, 
with scanty expectpraticwi of veiry tenacious niucus, oo- 
caaionally tinged with blood ; considerable dulnessM the 
inferior scapular region of the left chest, imperfect bron- 
chophony ; patient complains of no pain, but expenences 
a suffocating feeling of tightness in the chest ; urine not 
so highly coloured. Phpsphotus gtt. f ; 4 powders, 
1 every 3 hours. 

o 
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March 12. — ^Patient complains of a pain of a dutf/ 
landnating description^ in the left subdavicuhur r^on ;• 
sound on percussion though dull^ and no respiratory 
murmur can be detected at the spot ; and for the most 
part the t^pirafion in the entire chest very imperfect. 
Marked bronchial respiration on auscultation, at the in- 
ferior scapular i^on, left side ; expectoration increased, 
afid more deeply tinged with Uood ; less thirst; tongue 
coated whites, offendiye taste in the mouth ;. nausea^ urine 
▼ery turbid and dark-coloured, motions watery, yet passed 
witb difficidty. Phosphorus 3, 1 drop every two hours. 

Ubrch 1-3. — ^Increase of cough during^ the early part 
of Ihe nigfal^ followed by disturbed sleep;- little or no 
pai» in the chest ; respiration freer ^ dlminidied' secretion 
of urine, c(^ous perspiration, no stooL Phosphorus gtt 
f ^ m half a pint of water, a table-spooa full every 2 
hours^ 

Man^ 14.— Oough not so trooblesorae, expectoration 
diminished) but still very viscid,* sputa present, scarcely 
any traces of Uood ;: respiration much easier, pulse weak 
and slow,- cojhous sweating, particularly at the chest. 

March IS^-^-Expectoration less tenadous, and ^xfe^ 
from blood Respiratory murmur, anteriorly, extremely 
weak> but more audible posteriorly at the inferior scapular 
region ; no csepitation ; still a d^ree of bronchophony, 
uriine dear. Phosphorus as before. 

March 16. — ^Dulness on percussion, at the left subcla- 
vicular r^on less marked, but the vesicular respiration 
lower down very loud ; behind, at the inferior scapular 
re^on, very littiie dulness, and distinct respiratory mm> 
mur ^ patient feeb very mudi: better, ca^ lie on both 
ddes,^ but prefers lying on the back, which he has done 
almost constantly from the commencement of the attack ; 
tongue dean> but somewhat parched^ slight thirst ; desire 
for nourishing, food. Phosphorus gtt. |, in 3 powders, 1 
to be taken every 4 hours. 

Mardi 17. — ^Very little cough, exdted only on turning 
in bed, or sitting, up ; sUffhi creptation at the subcla- 
vicular region, sound on percussion much diminished ; no 
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dtdnesfl at the posterior part of the affected hmg, and 
Fesicular respiration completely re-establishecL 

March 18. — ^Patient continues in fin improved statCr 
Phosphorus repeated^ as on the 16tL 

March !SO.-n»-Didness under the left dayide veiy 
trifling; respiratory murmur returning^ and by no means 
90 sonorous as formerly at the sound portions of the lung^ 
anteriorly ; re^iration free^ patient feels perfectly well, 
and complains only of weabaess^ tongue dean and moist, 
no thicsty digestion good, urine natural in colour ; boweb 
r^ular. Medicine allowed to finish its action. 

Match 22. — Sounds on percussion normal ; respiration 
perfectiy unobstructed. Patient has nothing to complain 
pf but a trivial degree of weakness, which is disappearing 
pnder » niore nourishing diet 



CHAPTER XL 

ON THE TBEATMENT OF PLEURTTIS. 

m DB. WUBM, or TIBNNA; ALOTHQ WITH SOME OB8EBTATI01I8 

BT DB. TRlRKBf, OT DBESDBN.* 

We may define pleuritis as that morbid condition of 
the pleura which is attended by an exudation of plastic 
Ijrmph. Along with the plastic lymph^ l;here is always 
a greater or less quantity of serous fluid. Those cases 
in whidbi the quantity of this fluid is great, are always 
the result of very moderate inflammation, and to ibem 
we shaQ apply the name of pleuritis serosa. Where there 
is but little serosity and a great quantity of plastic Ijrmph, 
the inflammation has been very violent, and this class of 
cases we may designate by the term of pleuritis plastica.- 
Between these two extremes every gradation of the 
^sease is met with. When the plastic lymph has been 
secreted in considerable quantity, it sinks to the bottom 
of the cavity of the pleura, where it ^ther remains in the 
form of an albuminous-like mass, or more commonly is 
formed into a false membrane, which is at first red and 
full of blood-vessels, but afterwards becoiaes pale and 
bloodless. Sometimes theplastic lymph degenerates into 
a pmrulent fluid. In tuberculous persons pleuritis usually 
terminates in the formation of tubercles^ Tubercles are 
found ID, greatest abundance between the hyers of the 
exudation, while on the free edge they are larger, though 
never so numerouB. In these cases, also, the serous fluid 
& tinged red by the colouring matter of the blood, and 
this form of the disease has received the name of pkiuitis 
hasmorrha^ca. Every possible variety, both in the 
amount of fluid secreted and in the colpur of the pleurst, 
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is met withj the vessels of this membrane being some- 
times so Btron^y injected as to give it quite a red 
appearance. 

The Imig becomes compressed by the effusion ; if the 
quantity of the exudation be inconsiderable, the Itmg still 
Gontinues t6 contain air, and is only reduced in si^e ; but^ 
if the quantky be great> the limg becomes gradually 
urless^ deprived of nourishment by the pressure, atrophied 
and pressed against the vertebree. When the two sur- 
&ces of the pleura are united, by means of false mem- 
brane, incysted exij^dation may, and often do, take 
place. 

DiAONOfiii^ Percussion. — ^It is generally supposed 
that, in cases of pleurisy, percussion gives a dull sounds 
Dr. Skoda, in his admirable critical treatise on percussion 
and ausGultatioii» has cdiewn that, under certain circum- 
stances, there may be a layer of fluid of considerable 
thickness, nearly one inch, without its considerably 
affecting the deamess of the sound. The greater or less 
deamess depends upon these two conditions, ^r«^, the 
state of the lung under the effiiaion, whether it contains 
lur, or is deprived of its air by compression; and, 
secondly y the more or less elastic conditions of the pariete& 
that cover the efiusion. When the lung below the 
effijsion contains air, it will emit more a tympanitic, and 
sometimes even a louder sound than the normal expanded 
lung, epeciaUy if at the same time that part of the walls 
of the chest which corresponds to the seat of the effusion 
be elastic Afterwards, however, if the pressure be 
continued, the lung wiU be deprived of its air, and the 
pairt that before gave a tympanitic will then give a duU 
sound* Hence, the duration of the disease has a great 
effect OB the character of the sound elicited by percussion. 
If the lung be airless the sound is dull If the quantity 
of the pleuritic exudation be very considerable, filling 
perhaps the whole cavity of the pleura, the sound on 
percussion is tmiformly dull. If the exudation is not 
incysted, and can consequently obey the law of gravita- 
tion, the fluid collects at the lower part ; this must always 
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be borne in mind in making the examination. The sound 
on percussion must be yariously modified, as well by the 
free as the incysted exudation. 

Auscultation. — >When tiie amount of effusion is 
inconsiderable, tiie auscultatoiy phenomena remain un- 
changed, and tiie character of the changes that, take 
place, when the efiusion is considerable, depend on its 
amoimt and upon the condition of the lung on which it 
lies. If the lung still contains air, then both voice and 
respiratory murmur are indistinct or inaudible. If the 
portion of tiie lung, from tiie quantity of effiision or 
long duration of the disease, be wholly emptied of air, 
thea weak bronchopliony and bronchial respiration are 
audible ; and, if tiie amount of exudation be very great, 
all sound is absent. Of course these observations apply 
only to simple pleuritis. Oegophony has, by some, been 
considered as characteristic of pleuritis, and tiiis view of 
the matter is still not uncommon. Skoda has shewn, 
however, tiiat oegophony has no necessary connection 
with the presence of liquid in the sac of tbQ pleura, an4 
is of littie use in the diagnosis. 

The rubbing sound is an important indication. It is 
not freqnentiy heard at the beginning of the fittaek, 
because tiie exudation is not then siifficientiy consistent; 
at a later period it is seldom absent during deep respira- 
tion, for the absorption of a part of the fluid brings into 
contact the lymph-covered surfaces of the pleura, not as 
yet firmly united by fidse membrane, and thus ^ves rise 
to this phenomenon. When the lymph becomes purulent, 
gas is not unfrequentiy likewise generated, and then the 
phenomena of pneumo-thorax make thdr appearance. 

The vibrations of the voice, felt when the hand is 
applied to the side of the chest, is also a useful corrobora- 
tive indication. When the quantity of efiusion is great, 
tiie ^ide of the chest on which it 1ms occurred may be 
unnaturally expanded ; if it has been all re-absorbed, 
then our abnormal contractipn of the chest produces per- 
pianont deformity of that side. 
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liy means of the physical indications, we are enabled 
io determine the quantity only of the exudation ; it ib^ 
however, not less important to determine the quality dao, 
and for this end an exact description of the local and 
general symptoms is indispensable. 

Local Symptoms. — ^Pain is an almost constant atten-^ 
daat of pleurisy. The d^ee of pain depends ciiiefly on 
two conditions — ^the rapidiJty and the quaUhf of the effu- 
sion; the more rapidly it occurs, and the greater the 
quantity of plastic lymph it contains, proportionally 
greater will be the pain. There are, however, some 
cases of rapid efiusion, without any pain ; one of these 
we met with last winter, in which a very rapid hasmor- 
hagic effusion occurred, in a remarkably short space of 
time, without the slightest pain attending it. Were the 
stetbescope always careftdly used, feuch cases would be 
oftener detected. The presence and severity of the pain 
is thus of greKt use in determining (along with the other 
signs) the amount as well as natmre of the effiision. At 
firot the pain is indistinct and transient^ afterwards it 
becomes consta^nt, prickling, and even tearing; it is 
increased by respiration^ motions of the body, and external 
pressure ; after a time the pain disappears, either per^ 
manently Or temporarily ; if it returns, this generally 
indicates a fresh efftision. The respiration in pleuritis 
may be entirely unaltered, or disturbed to the degree of 
extreme dysproea. This depends on the quantity of 
efiusion, the rapidity with which it has taken place, 
whether it be confined to one or occupy both pleural 
sacs, and on the healthy or imsound condition of the 
lungs. 

In the (Sase of haemorrhagic pleurisy alluded to above, 
there was no diflSculty of respiration, although the whole 
of the left lung, from being infilrated with tubercle, was 
unserviceable for respiration. In the writings of the 
French physicians, several similar cases of great interest 
are to be met with* 

Cough. — Simple pleuritb does not give rigie to any 
eough. Cough, when present^ depends on pneumonia or 
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bionchites ; in haemorrhagic pleuritis it is usually caused 
by the tubercles, which are almost never absent in this 
Tariety of the ^sease. 

PosmoN. — The posture of the patient is usually on 
the back. If the effusion be free and partial, a change 
to the sound side gives rise to great uneasiness ; if it 
occupy the entire side of the pleura, or is saccalated, then 
change of position, according to Skoda, has little influence 
on the symptoms. 

General Symptoms. — ^When the quantity of the 
effusion is trifling, there is no fever present, when that 
is considerable, fever is seldom absent; but there are 
great differences in this respect, which are determined 
chiefly by the qvuxlxty of the effiision. In pleuritia 
serosa, the fever is of a slow and often of an intermittent 
character, so as somcltimes to be with difficulty distin- 
gmshed from a true intermittent. , 

l^e hsemorrfaagic pleurisy is accompanied with those 
which so constantly attend tuberculosis; When there 
is much plastic lymph in the effusion, and the quantity 
is considerable, an inflammatory fever is almost never 
absent, and is usually severe in jHX)portion to the degree 
of the pleuritis. 

Fever. — ^Between the inflammatory fever that attends 
plastic pleurisy, and the slow fever that attends serous 
pleurisy, innumerable gradations, which do not admit of 
detailed description, occur. 

Tlie habit of body of the individual exerts a great 
influence on the character of the effusion ; in the robust 
it is likely to be of the plaatic, and in the feeble of the 
serous kind. 

Etiologt. — ^Medbanical causes affecting the thorax, 
diseases of the lungs, particularly pneumonia and tuber- 
culosis, are very important exciting causes of this disease. 
In cases of tolerably severe pneumonia, pleuritis is seldom 
altogether absent \ and also, in the course of tuberculosis 
of the limgs, pleuritic effusion usually occurs. How it 
happens that in some cases of tuberculosis, an attack of 
plastic pleurisy occurs, while in others the effusion is 
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serous^ and still more commonly ha&morrhagic, is not to 
be explained in the present state of our knowledge. We 
find in books a ^^ chill'' given as the most frequent cause 
of pleurisy. We do not mean to deny that pleurisy may 
be so induced, but certainly this is a much rarer cause 
than is commonly supposed. This word " chill" is much 
misused in medicine, for, with the exception of hydro- 
phobia and syphilis, and a few other diseases, there is 
scarce a disease which is not ascribed to a " chill." All 
pathologists demonstrate this most satisfactorily. It is 
by all means most convenient, and requires very little 
mental exertion to explain the origin of diseases in this 
way ; but this will hardly be wondered at when it is 
considered how superficially our science has been and still 
is cultivated. But if this etiological cause be tested, not 
at the student's desk, but at the sick man's bed and the 
dissecting table, — if we r^ard the thing as it is in 
itself, not as imaged by a fertile imagination — ^if farther 
experience, which alone decides practical questions, be 
interrogated, this explanation will not be found satisfac- 
tory. Is pleuritis more common among those, who, from 
their pursuits, cannot avoid frequent chills ? Is pleuritis 
ever caused by the sudden and severe changes of tem- 
perature undergone in the Russian baths and water-cure 
of Priessnitz? In our climate here in Vienna, it is 
impossible to avoid frequent chills ; so, here, according to 
the theory, pleuritis should be more frequent than else* 
where. But, unhappily for the theory, and happily for 
us of Vienna, this is by no means the case : besides, 
phthisical patients are often attacked with it while in 
their beds and covered with perspiration. 

In my opinion, the cause of pleurisy is to be sought in 
a pathological change of the blood. The frequency of 
pleurisy in persons affected with some dyscrasia, and the 
resemblance between the so-called ^^ crusta inflammatoria" 
and the false membrane of pleurisy, may be considered 
to favour this view. What the changes of the blood are 
— ^and how produced — are questions which must be left 
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to our better-informed successors, and at present we must 
be content to have pointed it out, for, while our acquain- 
tance ynih the physiological condition of the blood is 
scarce worth notice, our knowledge of the pathology of this 
fountidn of life is almost at — 0. Attention has lately been 
directed to the blood, but as yet little has been accom- 
plished, and still less have we attained to a hiemopa- 
ihology, for Piorry's work, which bears this fiur title, is, 
to say the least, nothing but a romance, which, like other 
growths of a luxuriant imagination, does not enrich our 
science. 

CoMPUCATiON. — The most complications of pleuritis 
are pneumonia, tuberculosis pulmonum> acute and 
chronic bronchitis, and pericarditis, and numerous gastric 
and bilious derangements. 

Course and Duration. — The duration of the disease 
is very uncertain ; th^ plastic pleurisy runs in general a 
rapid, and the serous, a slow course, but it is affected, 
likewise, by very many other circumstances. 

Terbonation. — When the termination is favourable, 
the serous fluid is absorbed, and the plastic lymph formed 
into organized bands, which, though they imite the two 
surfiices of the pleura, yet afford little impediment to 
Inspiration. If a part of the plastic lymph has become 
purulent, this will gradually be changed into a thick, and 
ultimately a calcareous deposit. It is very important for 
the physician to know the process of cure, as it affords an 
indication for art to induce or encourage the necessary 
changes. By many the fever is esteemed a necessary 
condition of cure, or, to express it more learnedly, the 
fever is welcomed as an expression of the re-action of the 
organism. Nothing is less true, for experience teaches 
that the cure does not begin until the fever has c^ised. 

When the event is fatal, death sometimes occurs very 
rapidly, from the compression of both lungs ; generally, 
towever, death is occasioned by the gradual atrophy of 
the lungs and the diseases of the heart, produced by the 
gteat exertion required to propel the blood through the 
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eompressed lung, and this gives rise to dropsy and 
exlu»isting emaciation. 

Before detailing the homoeopathic or epeeifio medicines 
which may be advantageously employed, we shall give 
somewhat narrowly the allopathic practice. Of com'se 
it is not to be expected that we detail all the remedies 
which have been proposed by the old school,* it will be 
enough to notice those in most repute : and first upon 
the list stands — bleeding. 

In the all(^athic school, it is especially in pleuritis 
plastica that recourse is had to the lancet, and if there 
is much pain and fever present, and the patient be 
oppressed with dyspnoea, the first step is to bleed, and 
this rude procedure they arrogantly style rational treatment 
We have seen that the process of euve in pleuritis con- 
sists in the absorption of the fluid, and organization of 
the plastic lymph ; and all that the physician can do is 
to assist nature to effect this, either in the way of assist- 
ance or direction. He must, therefore, endeavour to 
arrest the progress of the disease, and to remove the 
obstacles that oppose the cure. It is hard to see how 
bleeding can ^ect these indications, and experience 
cannot boast of the success of practice. Does blood- 
letting £a.vour absorption ? Experience says no. On the 
contrary, morbid secretions conmionly take place after 
much blood-letting, and efiusions are particularly frequent 
in patients in a state of ancemia.^ 

Does blood4etting favour the organization of the 
effused lymph? This no one will in earnest maintain, 
although, according to Magendie, there never was an 
absurdity which physicians did not defend. Periiaps it is 
supposed that bleeding prevents the effiision taking 
pkce^ or at least its recurrence. But if the pleuritis 
besdns with severe febrile symptoms, the effiision takes 
plTwitl. such rapidity, .a to anticipate the arrival of 
the physician ; and if this should not be the case, the 



* Blood-letting, tartarized antimony, and mercury, and blisten, are the 
remediea oommoniy need by Allopatbbte for pleuro-pneutnonja.-^B. 
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cautious physician will certainly wait to see in what these 
febrile symptoms issue^ as they may as well terminate 
in typhus or some exanthematic fever, in which the with- 
drawal of blood would not be justifiable, even according 
to the prevailing principles ; (such blunders are neyer- 
theless frequently made by allopathists ;) and just as 
little could he prove that pleuritis would have come on 
had he not prevented it by the blood-letting. Besides, 
it is false that blood-letting arrests the advancing disease, 
and prevents the deposition of fresh plastic lymph. Any 
one who carefully uses the stethoscope and plessimeter, 
will soon learn that bleeding has absolutely no influence 
upon the deposit that occurs in pleuritis. If it were 
possible in bleeding to withdraw only that part of the 
blood which fed the disease, then were bleeding an 
inestimable measure; but while we withdraw only a 
small portion of that part of the blood which fosters the 
disease, we withdraw a large quantity of good blood, the 
pabulum vitce, and hence its inutility. We have before 
observed that the cure begins after the fever has ceased ; 
perhaps, then, blood-letting can mitigate and arrest the 
fever. But since the fever depends on the exudative 
process, as blood*letting does not arrest that, it is obvious 
it cannot arrest the fever either ; hence, also, the reason 
why it does not allay the pain. But some reason must 
exist for its employment Certainly ; but the reason is 
insufficient. It is, that the quantity of the blood in the 
lungs is lessened, and the dyspnoea relieved. This relief, 
as we have shewn above, can only be temporary ; it does 
not cure the cause of the dyspncea, nor justify the waste 
of the most important fluid of the body.* In regard to 
local bleeding, the same applies. Magendie observes : — 
^^ Between the leeches that cover the breast, and the seat 



• Dr. Trinks, In Drmden, observes: — "In a fifteen years' practice, I have 
never ordered a blood-letting, and I can assert upon my conscience, that I 
never have had cause to repent not having done so. But I have seen many 
cases in which, in spite of repeated bleedings, the disease had taken a 
dangerous turn, and in which the fatal termination was only averted by 
the administration of the specific medicine — particularly cases of inflam- 
mation of the lungsand bowels." 
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of the disease, lies the whole thickness of the parietcs of 
the chest, a distance as great as between rude empiricism 
and enlightened medicine." After the infbunmatory 
process has subsided, the intrepid allopath advances 
straightway with his blister or sinapism. In vain is 
benefit expected from these measures, although Piony 
naively expressesliis opinion that the serum of the blister 
must have a marvellous effect in lessening the efiiision ; 
and Andral attributes wonderful benefit to the irritation 
of the skin. Are tiiese gentlemen in earnest ? If so, 
my own explanation is, that blisters operate in France 
very differently from what they do in Vienna. At the 
desk, indeed, the necessity and propriety of derivative 
measures in pleuritis may be beautifully demonstrated ; 
but is not this silently refuted by the sober observations 
of the sick-bed and the dissecting room ? And we cannot 
but pity those who praise or adopt a rude practice, sprung 
from the infancy of the science. It were, indeed, well, if 
the so-called derivative applications w^ere of a tythe of 
the advantage that are so elegantly described in books. 
Sometimes, by the greater severity of the pain of the 
irritated skin, the pleuritic pain id not so much felt; 
generally, however, the pain continues, despite aD our 
derivations, and when the pain abates, during the impli- 
cation of the would-be derivative measures, this is not in 
consequence of these, and would have occurred of itself 
at any rate, without torturing the patient. It may be 
a question, however, whether homoeopathic medicines 
may not, in some cases, be at the same time endermicaUy 
employed with advantage, and to satisfy the patient, there 
is small objection to the use of hot or cold embrocations. 
As to the other remedies in use in pleuritis, as many of 
them are fast losing credit, and others, such as tart 
emetic digitalis, &c., are homoeopathic in their action, 
their minuter examination need not detain us longer, and 
we shall pass at once to a consideration of the strictly 
homoeopathic treatment. 

Aconite. — ^When the pleuritis is characterized by the 
plastic nature of the effusion, and the severity of its 
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inflammatoiy fever, there is no medicine so frequently of 
use at the commencement as aconite. I have liever 
observed aconite exert a direct effect in promoting the 
absorption of the effusion ; but as the process of cur^ 
does not begin while the fever lasts, of course it is of 
great consequence to allay this as soon as possible. 
Whatever explanation we choose to adopt of the theory 
of its operations, of the fact there can be no doubt, that 
aconite is the best specific against inflammatory fever. 
According to our experience, when aconite is to be of 
use, its good effect is quickly manifested; if the abate- 
ment of the fever does not shew the success of its 
administration, we very soon select some other medicine. 
Arnica is of £creat use when the pleuritis is caused by 
extemalmjur?. 

Arsenic* is especially indicated in serous pleurisy, and 
our confidence in it is so great;, that we wholly despair of 
the possibility of curing a case of serous pleurisy in 
which arsenic has produced, no beneficial change at all, 
as in the art-defying haemorrhagic effusion. The first 
good effects of arsenic are manifested by the alleviation 
of the painfully asthmatic respiration ; after' this the 
dropsical swellings abate, the febrile attacks become less 
frequent, and at length the absorption of the effusion 
takes place. It is very remarkable that the dyspnoea 
should be relieved before the effusion is diminished, and 
IS explicable only by supposing the arsenic to take effect 
on the heart and large vessels, which we knpw are impli- 
cated in the disease, and very much under the influence 
of this medicine. Yet it is singular that this remedy 
should temporarily or permanently ciure those affections, 
which depend on oiganic lesions of the heart, which are 
of themselves incurable. Arsenic is also one of those 



* The public are horror-struck by ihe name of arseoie. " Doctor I 
I am told you ute anenie in your practice !*' ** So I do." " But that it 
a great poison, even worse than calomel." '* Let me explain to you, the 
only difference between a poison and an active medicine is the quantiiy ; 
in large doses we call them poisons, in homoeopathic doses they are valua- 
ble, medicines; therefore, araenie, copper, tead, merctcry, jfc, are excellent 
rerasdles/'^R. ♦ 
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which do good Bpeedilj, if they are to do good at alL It 
is a good sign, if during its employment, the quantity 
of urine be increased* Arsenic and Carbo will sij^gest 
themselves when the plastic lymph becomes purulent. 

Bryonia — Is known by experiment and observaticm 
to exert a specific influence over the serous membranes ; 
and after aconite has allayed the fever, bryonia is very 
useful in furthering the cure. When the pleurisy, either 
plastic or serous, has become chronic, we have not much 
to expect fr(Hn bryonia, although in some reported cases 
it seems to have been useful in removing collections of 
fluid 

Carbo ammalis et veget. — r These are specifically 
indicated when the patient's appearance is bad, his skin 
of an earthy hue ; when he is emadated and hectic at 
night, and presents the other symptoms of a tendency to 
a purulent degeneration of the efl^ion. Carbo is only 
applicable in the advanced state oi the disease. The effect 
upon the effusion is not decided, but the more on that 
account have we been surprised at the general improve- 
ment it seemed to cause. We have found it particularly 
useful against asthmatic complaints, which are seldom 
absent after a pleurisy has terminated; and it is an 
admirable remedy when the pleuritis is complicated with 
chronic bronchitis. 

China — ^Is useful in much the same circumstances as 
carbo, and is particularly indicated when the patient has 
been drained of much blood by allopathic treatment. 

Digitalis. — There is a great difference between a 
serous pleuritis arising from increased secreting power of 
the vessels, and a hydrothorax occasioned by mechanical 
obstruction, a distinction only observed in recent times 
by the light of pathological anatomy and diagnosed by 
means of the stethoscope. To the previous conftision on 
this point, we must ascribe the discrepancy of opinion 
that has hitherto prevailed as to the utility of digitalis. 
The well-informed physician never will expect benefit 
from the administration of digitalis in cases of hydro- 
thorax, occasioned by the inefficiency of the valves 
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of the heart; ftnd certainly^ on that account, not 
depreciate its worth in cases of serotis pleurisy, when 
properly indicated. Dr. Fleischmann has found the best 
effects attend its administration in serous pleurisy ; and 
estimating, as we do, the experience of this able practi' 
tiooer, very high, it is with the more confidence we 
recommend the medicine. We always give the first 
dilution. The higher ones we have often found power* 
less. 

Hepar bulphuris Calcareum — Has not as yet been 
employed generally in pleuritis ; and yet we know of no 
better remedy when the efiusion is plastic, and the 
disease has lasted some time, or where it threatens, even 
at the commencement, to linger in its course. We have 
seen the most marked benefit derived from it in cases of 
long standing, and never have known it fail to do good 
when the specific indications are present. When the 
disease is complicated with pericarditis or bronchitis, 
that ia an additional reason for its use; while, on the 
other hand, it is of little use when the efiusion is s^rousr 

Ipecacuanha — ^Is useful as an intermediate remedy to 
allay the troublesome severity of the attacks of dyspnoea 
and convulsive cough. 

Kali Carbonicum — May be useful in pleuritis affect*^ 
ing tuberculous subjects. 

SciLLA. — The symptoms which squill produces have 
a great resemblance to those of pleuritis ; and although 
Hahnemann himself has recommended its use, hitherto it- 
has been but littie homoeopathically employed. 

Sulphur. — If the effiision be serous, sidphur is of no 
use ; but if it be plastic and recent, there is nothing equal 
to it after aconite has been given; in chronic plastic 
pleurisy it is much inferior to kepar sulphwr. When the 
fever is not so virulent a& uigentiy to require aconite, we 
give drops of the tincture of sulphur fi^quently repeated, 
and it alone is generally successful in subduing tiie 
disease in a short time, although the fever is very violent, 
yet if aconite be not inunediately useM in allaying it, 
we do not delay to prescribe sulphur, and hitherto have 
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seea no cmm to repent doing so. Whed the pkiiritid 
has lasted some days^ complicated with poeumonia and 
the lung is becoming hepatbec^ aconite will be found of 
Ho service^ and we must look to sulphui^ as o»r aheei^ 
anchor* Two years ago we had the iTeatmenib <^ a 
Painter^ who^ in the opinion of the previoi^y consulted 
allopathic physicians, suffered under a Violent pjieU-^ 
monia. Of course they thought it necessary to ble^ 
and drained the patient of 8 pounds of blood in the c<w^ 
of 1 1 days, covered the chest with leeches, bUsters, while 
nitre, calomel, and the like, were not forgotten in theij^ 
prescriptions. As the patient did not get betjber, not-* 
withstanding the valiant manc^uvting against the (^seasoi 
it was determined, at lengthy to try what homcBopMrth j 
could do. We were sent for, and found (it was, on the 
12th day of the disease) the following status morbi l-^ 
The whole of the right side of the chest gave £6rth a dutt 
Bound, and the respiratory murmur was quite inaudible^ 
There was considerable dyspnoea, and a deep hre&iik apd 
cough gave great pain ; the sputa were of tough Bangui'* 
neous mucus .; the patient could only lie upon hjis bafcjs: ) 
the pulse was 120, and the other ^rile sympt(»9S were 
equally well marked* There was no difficulty tn the 
diagnosis; it was an unusually extensive plastic efl^siqiiii 
complicated with pneumonia ; for although the quantity 
of effusion prev^oyted the auscultatory signs of pneumonia 
from being heard, yet the xx>iour (^ the sputa, and othe:!^ 
symptoms, sufficiently indicated it \ besides the fact that 
so severe a pla&tic pleurisy is always attended by pneu* 
tnonia. The severity of the fev^ seemed to indicate 
aconite, but we preferred nu^hur^ owing to the length of 
lime it had lasted, and the hepatization that compUcated 
it Six drops of the tincture of sulphur were given in 
half-erpint of water, and a table-spoonful of the xxiixture 
was ordered to be taken every hour. The consequence 
fully answered our expectation, for, on the following day^ 
percussion under the right clavicle gave a clearer sound) 
and the vesicular breathing could be perceived. Thb 
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amendment advanced^ and after one week, with the utmost 
attention and the use of the sthethoecope, we conld not 
detect any trace of local disease. The only symptom that 
remained' was the great weakness — ^the consequence of 
the wanton blood4etting« Sulphur was the only remedy 
employed against the inflammation, and afterwards 
China (weU understood in homoRopathic doses) was given, 
on account of the weakness. We have often cured 
similar cases with sulphur alone, and if we could not 
always produce such a rapid effect, yet we did not require 
to wait long for a beneficial action.* 

What is to be dcme, when all our measures are fruitless, 
and an agonizing cough and dreadful paroxysms of asthma 
torment the-patient. In recent times parecenthesis pec* 
tbris has been frequently made, yet hitherto made only 
after the lung has been compressed and atrophied by long 
pressure, the benefit could only be very temporaiy. If 
the operation is to be performed at all, it diould be decided 
on as soon as it is found that there is a considerable 
efiusion which resists our efforts to promote its absorption, 
and is w6rthy of attention as it is neither dangerous nor 
painful, and not difficult to perform ; it never fails to give 
great rdief, and sometimes it is certainly by this- alone 
that an incurable atrophy of the lung can be prevented. 

Prognosis. — The principal circumstances to be attend- 
ed to in forming our prognosis &re--^rst, the quantity 
of the effiisign ; the sxsdiler the quantity the more 
favourable : it is also more favourable if the efiusion be 
confined to one side. Second^ the quality. If the 
effiision be plastic, the cure is for the most part rapid ; 
the mitigation and disa;ppearanee of the pain, fever, and 
dyspnoea, are favourable indications. If these symptoms 
continue in a moderate degree after the acute symptoms 
are alleviated, we must fear a tedious course, and all the 



* " I miss" — obsenres Dr. Trinka — " rn the enameration of the medf- 
tAom, one wliiohr has performed tbe greatest aenrioe to me, and which weU 
deaerTes to be boroe in mind, viz., rhus toxicodendron. This medjcine has 
a specific effect upon the serous membranes, and seems to bear a doser 
relation to them than bryonia. It will certainly be of use in serous 
pleurisy, as it baa so powerful an effect on serous exudations generally.'' 
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evils arising from a continued compression of the lungs. 
The so-called typhoid appearances^ are always bad^ indi- 
cating as they do a purulent or sanious deposit ; and if 
pneumothorax be already present^ there is little hope. 
In cases in which the deposit is more serous^ the prog- 
nosis is unfavourable. A sudden additional efibsion^ 
attended with acute symptoms, is always to be dreaded. 
Inh»moicI>agiopburiti4cur«ia»evereffeoted; aadwe 
Aould be exceedingly cautious in stating our opuuon of 
die course of the dis^ise whenever we have recognised a 
hffimorrhagie effiision ; for tuberculosis is a very proteus 
of diseases, and the anticipations of to-day are stultified 
by the events of to-morror The fatal te^nnation alone 
is certain, but the turns and duration of the disease is 
altogetiier uncertain. The prognosis is naturaUy ren- 
dered unfavourable by all complications of thQ disease, 
with other dangerous affections, as well as by debility 
and bad habit of body of the patient 
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A FBW BXTKACTS FROM THB WOBK, " DE7BNCE OF HAHHBMAHlf 
ABD HIS DOCTBIBBS,** INCLUDING AN BXPOSUBB OF DB. ALBX- 
ABDBB W00P*8 ^'H0M<B0PATHT UNMISKBD/' * 

It would appear tihAt in every age the rekictfliioe of 
numkiiid to idTiJrm their opimons has betrayed itself in 
the same woy^ and that the genins of dSecowcry has a 
heavy penflty to mdcure-*4i sort of tax to the dcanons of 
fiibehood and ignoranoe^ by way of oompeiisatioai f or the 
injuries they teemt. ^batbB in aQ departments of 
research are so for akin^ that every genius of evil bands 
with his fellows^ as in a conunon cause, be the discovery 
of what sort it may, to stinudate the works of perversion 
and abuse. The demon of fidse sdenoe needs his tribute 
of distortion and sophistry ; and the demon of proflkraoy 
must have his due r^Ll calumny and fold iiZZ 
tioiL Harvey did not escape the universal lot. When 
his discovery could no longer be gainsayed, the rancour of 
his adversaries was turned against his moral character. 

We may inform the general reader, that the office- 
bearers of the Bojral Society of London declined to print 
the ^^ Inquiry into the causes and effects of the Variolsd 
Vacdnfld" in its transactions ; and in reply to Jenner's 
application, gave him the ^^ friendly admonitioQ, that, as 
he had gained some r^utation by his fonmp papers to 
the Boyal Society, it was advisaUe not to prjjit this, lest 
it injure his established credit" f Jenner was, therefore, 
obliged to publish his treatise for himself in 1798, confi- 
dent that no patronage was needed for a work which 
promulgated a discovery of such incalculable utility. 



* In Ui6 ooQclasion of his work, the learaed author ohnrrMy-^*' That tiie 
fact of this pamphlet being anonymoos shoal4 not impair its aothoritj, asthe 
original sources from which the statements are deriTod are cited ; — and 
that our only reasons for withholding our name, is, that we would not 
have It coupled even in the way of opposition, with that of the author of 
<( HomoBopathy Unmasked." 

t Moore, p. 20. 
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'^ A great fermentation indtantly aroee, and the subject 
was hotly difiCusBed, both in professional drdes and in 
general societj* MaQ j of the sanguine, and a few of the 
profound, were at once convinced of the truth of Jenner's 
opinions ; but the cautious suspended their judgment, 
while the superfldal and seff-sufflcient pronounced at once 
ihat the whde was an absurdity." We may safely pre- 
sume that the gentlemen who deserved to be distinguished 
by the epithets which we have put in italics, fonned a 
very notable majority of the ptofesedon in that day, as 
they do in the present. Yet» besides these gentlemen of 
the Wood cbsef, it appears that ^^ some grave and learned 
persons doubted all the assertions contained in the in- 
quiry, and of course set no value on the reasoning con- 
nected with ihem."* The ^^ ignoble exposition" will be 
found, in all its humiliating details, in the^ works from 
which we have quoted ; and we reccmmiend to Dr. Wood 
the attentive perusal of tiiote samples of kindred liberali- 
ty, teuihfUneBS, and wiadom which he wiU find in the 
productions of doughty Beigamin Mo&ely and veracioug 
Williain Bowl^; because, as he has an aptitude for 
blushing, he wiU have abundant occasion for the exercise 
of his talent, when he perceives how closely his spirit 
resembles theirs, and how surely he is destined^if destiny 
Can be predicated, witiiout a laughable use of tiie term, 
of a writer so ephemeral — soon to occupy tiie same place 
with them in tise estimation of tiie public 

Does the parallel between tiie persecutions of former 
times and our own hold good in respect to tiie motives as 
well as to the conduct of the opposition ? ^^ The present 
controvers y (says tiie historian of vaccination) did not 
arise, like many medical disputes, firom the obscurity of 
the subject but from another prolific causa The small- 
pox was a soutoe of cotnsiderable emolument to every 
member of tiie Faculty of Fhysic* So perilous a fever 
caDed for tiie oostiy, regular attendance of physicians; 
and as tiie act of inoculation was in tiie surgeon's province 

^^»*^ III I ■ ■ I I II w . ■ I I I ■ f ■ ■ » I » I III » m l I ll I 

* Boron ■ Llf« of «r«iiiwr. Vol. 1 p. 302. 
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this often secured to him the future treatment ; while the 
apothecaries profited by compounding the prescriptions 
of both. Unless, then, the whole practitioners of medi- 
cine had also been practitioners of virtue, they could not 
imanimously have approved of a project likely to destroy 
so lucrative a branch of business.'' — ^p. 37. 

The homoeopathic system threatens &r more grievous 
detriment to all classes of practitioners than vaccination 
could ever have done. The greater part of the emoluments 
of medical men of the old school arises from the imper- 
fections of their practice. Whether they have the wis- 
dom as many, especially the more experienced of them,> 
profess, to " do very little, and let nature take her own 
way ;" or, with the impatience of youth and inezpmence, 
deal pill and potion right and left, cut, bum, blister, 
bleed, and purge, in abundant pennyworth for their fee ; 
their patients lie long on their hands, for the most part, 
and the attendance is profitable in proportion. Again, 
the utter incompetency of the means they use to cure a 
multitude of chronic ailments, so &r from being an evil 
to them, is a great and universal benefit; for the unhappy 
persons on whom they practice, failing to find relief fr^ 
one, hie to another of the same trade ; and thus, from 
year to year, make the dismal round, spending, it may 
be, aU their substance on physicians, like the woman of 
old. Homoeopathy, by curing recent diseases more 
promptly, and besides curing more certainly, demanding 
less frequent visits to those labouring imder the more 
protracted, just because the operation of its medidnes 
does not need to be suspected and watched, as is notorious 
in the case of the allopathic drugs, — cannot fail to make 
deep inroads into professional incomes, and to lessen very 
much the number of practitioners that shall be needed to 
meet the altered circumstances of the public. Then, as 
to the apothecaries, they of all persons connected with 
the profession have the most reason to dread the general 
adoption of homoeopathy ; whether, as in Scotland, they 
subsist by merely vending drugs ; or, as is the Case in 
England, are at the same time practitioners, who are 
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paid by the quantity of medicine which their employeris 
swallow. The reader will perceive what sort of motives 
these "practitioners of virtue" have for their opposition 
to homoeopathy. And if there are some whose disincli- 
nations to examine the improved system we cannot fiurly 
ascribe to such sources, we shall not be far wrong in 
suspecting that nine-tenths of them owe their reluctance 
to a dislike of innovations which would overturn the 
system with which all their own labours are identified, 
and necessitates the relinquishing of dogmata and methods 
by which they have been accustomed to be guided, for 
elementary studies and a new experience, not to be ac- 
quired without much application and fatigue, both of 
body and mind. 

Vaccination was not many years in triumphing over 
all opposition ; but we question if many of our readers 
have sufficiently considered the means by whidi its 
general adoption was so speedily effected. The simplicity 
of the subject, and the ease with which its pretensions 
could be determined, gave it, doubtless, a great advan- 
tage over Homoeopathy, in respect to the time during 
which the opposition to its claims could be successfully 
exerted. The latter does not aim at the introduction of 
a new practice into a solitary branch of the medical art, 
but demands for the field of its sweeping reformation the 
whole territory of practical medicine ; joins issue with 
the old system on every inch of its possessions, and has 
to beat it from its fastness among the morasses of £dse 
experience, and the jungling of crude hypotheses. Yet 
it was not to the mere limitations of its object and the 
simplicity of its character that Vaccination owed its rapid 
extension among the pracl^itioners of medicine. It is a 
fact, not the less undeniable because overlooked, that the 
part which the general public, and especially persons of 
rank and influence, took in reference to it, had a pro- 
digious effect in converting the profession to the practice, 
and in silencing the clamour of opposition. The King, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York and Clarence 
Lords Egrenoont, Hervey, Aylesbury, Ossory, and many 
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besides among the nobility and gentry of England^ 
gave Jenner the support of their oountenance and 
enoouragementy at the very time that he was engaged^ 
within little more than a year from the publication of 
his diflcovery, in contending with the prejudices and 
calnmniee of his prcrfessional brethren. We find it stated 
in a letter from Edinbui^h by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Matthew) Tiemey, of date March, 1800, that the then 
Professor of Practice of Physic in the University of that 
dty. Dr. Grtijgory, " knew very little about it, (Vacci- 
nation,) and of course did not encourage it,'^ though by 
that time it had received the favourable notice of the 
distinguished persons we have mentioned, and had been 
practised by a private gentieman and his lady, in Eng- 
land, on about 600 persons. So much for the eagemesn 
of tiie profesdon. From this let the public learn to judge 
and to act for tiiemselves, if they are desirous of soon 
reaping the benefits of important advances in the art of 
healing or mitigating dise^tses \ and let them beware of 
delegating thar concerns in matters so mom^itous to 
those who have interests so much at variance with theirs. 
We might occupy the space we have proposed for our 
whole reply with sunilar examples of our eageme^ to 
investigate whatever promises to advance the healing art, 
but we must limit ourselves to just one more. About 
the year 1820, LsBunec gave to the world an account of 
his discoveries in Auscultation, — « new method of ascer^ 
taining during life, and with previously unexampled 
accuracy, the nature and extent of diseases of tiie lungSi 
bronchise, pleurae, and heart,-*-diseases which had, before 
his time, so baffled the diagnostic acuteness of physicians, 
tiiat their detection, distinction, and treatment, bad been 
deemed among the most difiicult and uncertain tasks in 
the wh(de scope of the art The new method revealed 
expedients, simple, direct, and sure, by which the former 
sources of embarrassment to the practitioner might be 
easily avoided; yet, to this day, the knowledge and 
employment of these expedients are confined at the 
most, we venture to say, to a tenth of tiiose who prac^ 
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tice medicine. The discoveries of Lsennec have not be^i 
merely neglected, but they have been so actively con- 
demned, as unsuited for practice, that in 1830, ten years 
after their promulgation, the late Dr. James Gregory, of 
Edmburgh, wrote a paper, partly devoted to a formal 
reftitation of the^w principal obfectians which were then 
commonly ursted as^ainst the use of the only means by 
which thl phydck^s can be enabled to detLine, with 
accuracy, and to treat successfully, many of the most 
formidable diseases to which the human frame is subject. 
** In the course of time," he observes, " it is highly 
probable that the practice will be as widely diffused as 
its warmest friends could desire. But, in the mean time, 
I believe there are few, comparatively, among the great 
body of practitioners throughout the country, who employ 
auscultation and percussion, at least to any considerable 
extent." He alludes in the previous page to the " hostility 
and ridicule" with which the discoveries of Lsennec had 
been met, and to ^^ that still more powerful enemy, the 
abstract dislike of aU innovation which pervades so laige 
and so respectable a portion of the medical public." 

The reader has had now a few specimens of Dr. Wood's 
capacity to do justice to medical history, and will be 
able to judge of the eagerness with which gentlemen of 
the old school might have been expected to embraoe 
Homoeopathy, seeing that it promises so much to advance 
the healing art 

Perha]^ some of our readers may desiderate a few 
specimens of the harmony and certainty of those practical 
rules of the old system which are boasted to be the 
touch-sicmes of fidlacy and error of the new. We can 
very readily believe that Dr. Wood is not aware of any 
contradiction existing among the practical views of his 
brethren ; to have known that, would have required the 
perusal of at least two authors on the art. He does not 
stand on the theories of the old school, but is content, 
it seems, that the whole matter should be a contest 
"between two experiences,— the one the mushroom 
experience of Homoeopathy, the other, that which has 
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been ioQreaaiiig bom the age of Hiiq>oGmte8 to the present 
day." Fiom this it would appear that he knows of only 
ene experience as pertaining to Allopathy. In one sense 
we admit that he is rights and the quotations we recently 
afforded will serve both to establish the fact and to illu»* 
Drate the natiore of the uniformity. This, hp we ver, is not 
exactly the sort of experience at which be poi^l^ and we 
dudl gtTC him credit for beUevingy that;, 6com the age of 
Hi^xxsrates to the present day, the art of medicuie, of 
the Gal^iists, Chemists, Mathematieians, and Yitalist^ 
of the past eras of medidne, and in those of the nameless 
multitude of discordant praodtionars of the present, has 
presented the most harmonious and uniform ^sults— 
eoQStitutes one imdivided and indivisible whole, suitably 
made up of parts which ccHrrespond to admiration ; that 
liie days in which " the left foot of a tortoise, ihe urine 
of a lizard, the dung of an elephant;, the liver of a nudey 
l^lood drown from under the wing of a white pigeoui 
^and for us who have the stone, so scornfully they ps6us» 
m our miseries,) the excrement of rats, beaten to powdar, 
and such like ape^s tricks,'^ yielded their contingent to 
l9ie ** accumulated stores of tibe experience of m$uay suo- 
cessive ages of observation," witnessed but tl^ i/ne 
experienoe, whidi has been increasing since the age of 
Hippoerates, and which, in the present day, is founded on 
extracts, prepared m vacuo ; vegetable alkaloides and 
essences, due to the laborious ingenuity of the cheuust ; 
ethereal sdutionB, and terated waters, dainty lozenges, 
^ elegant chalybeates," and cold drawn oils. 
' ^* The fkcts remain the same ; the difl^noeQ lie only 
in the explanationB which each successive theory has Un^ 
posed upon them !" Confining onnelves to tibe highly 
cultivated condition of allopathio practice in the pies^nt 
day. It will be pixxfitaUe to consider for a UttJe the imique 
experience which it pcesents. 

To begin with those acute afieotioos which Pr« Wopd 
considers peculiarly the tests of remedial prowess, and oi| 
the treatment of which we should expect the powerful 
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* Montaigne, cbap. 27. 
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jigeat« of allopaAic expeitence to be tke sidst in haiv 
mony with one anotW ; wbat wiU he edy to the follow-^ 
ing unity of opinion aad pmttks^ hi rektm^ to the 
treatment of ^et ? 

'^The other active imiedy wiiieh I ham oneBtfamed as 
<;apable of abridging the course of fever^ if employ^ 
early^ is Uood-^tdng." — Batemany p. 9^« 

*' The povrer of thda remedy a^ this period «if the fever 
OffiDnot^ I thinks be questioned by tboee who hove wit^ 
n^ssed its effects.''— /ft. pi 100. 

And respecting the latter periods df fever^ he says :-^ 
" If deUrium come on of an active kind, with rapid «Dd 
continued talking, or attempts to get out of bed, oi^ with 
•a more quiet confusion and slowness, apprctakdiiilg to 
stupor, &a^ some evacuation of Uood is absolutely ne- 
cessarjr^ whatever the state of the pulse may be. The 
temporal artery may be opened with great advanta^ 
under these circumstances" — lb. p« 112. 

''' Xhougk this remedy was shown by Davei' to be 
beneficial in tiie malignant spotted typhus,, a gseat pre* 
judice appears to have risen against it by the authority 
of Huxhom, Pringle, and others, who dreaded what th^ 
termed putrescence."— ^Cra^ie, Tmuit of Fhys. Vol. 1 
p. 338. 

^^ lit young, vigorous adults, I have genmiry drawn 
from 18 to 24 ounces, or even 30 ounces^ with benefit ; 
and in most instances it will be requisite to draw not leas 
than 18 ounces at the outset of the £sea8e*"-«^ift. p. 3434 

Dr. S6uthwood Smith's esperienee si^gested the fok> 
lowiifg ^-^Tfae piiydimn in the first stage of fevei*^ armed 
with his laacet, is to his patient what the fireaiaily with 
Us engine, before the fiames have had tiiaoe to kindle, iii 
to a budding that has taken fire."— IFiiiHtiajy p. ^ 

We m$fy r^Ser aiso to the works ot Cluftterbuek^ MiUs^ 
Bedd^s, fte; ktky for a adinAur advoesAsy of vesesedaoBdi 
in fever. Such, then, is one experience on tlie sabjeet. 

Dr. CapeisxsAy in describing the tireatxndnt pscp^' to 
the premonitory and invading periods of tb^ disease^ 
^observes, *^ As to bloodletting in this disease^ it is per* 
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Kiicious in many, if not in most cases, and not merely ia 
the nervous, but even in this stage." — Diet p. 1026. 

. Dr. Alison : — ^^ But we know> also, that in most 
epidemics the mortality among those bled early in the 
disease has been observed to be unusually great," p. 455, 
Outlines. 

And Dr. Little i-^** I have not seen a single case of 
genuine contagious fever, where the loss of blood appetffed 
to diminish its duration. On the contrary, I have seeii 
many cases where depletion, to the amount of 12 or 16 
ounces, had the most decidedly injurious effects. Among 
some of the bad effects resulting from the loss of blood, 
I may mention deliriumy museular tremors and restless-' 
ness/* — DtibKn JaumaL 

These, it will be admitted, constitute another expe- 
rience. Then, as to the use of wine and other stimulants 
in the same disease :— 

^^ It has appeare4 to me, however, that this quantity 
(even four ounces in 24 hours) of diluted stimulus was 
injurious, and inadmissible whenever the tongue remained 
parched, the skin dry, and the pulse above 120, with the 
slightest perceptible sharpness in its heaXJ^-'-r-Batemany 
p. 120. 

** Whenever we observe the circulation become feeble« 
or even (in epidemics, where we know that much debiUly 
is to be expected) before it has become feeble^ we use the 
stimulants, chiefly win&c^in bad cases, spirits, ammonia^ 
or aether — ^in small, but frequent and gradually increasing 
doses." — AKson^s OutUneSf p. 461. 

In like manner we find two opposite experiences m 
respect to the use of opium, cold eflusion, mercury, 
bark, antimonials, &c. &c. Will the reader believe after 
this, that continued fever is the most common acute 
disease in this country — that which should have afforded, 
therefore, the best opportunity of establishing a unifor- 
mity of practice. 

Let us next exhibit some examples of the one experience 
and practice in acute peritonitis. Of the use of calomel 
Dr. M^Adam says, after reconnnending it to be given 
with opium until the mercury has affected the system, 
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^ as 80on as salivation is established, we liave generally 
found the symptoms become much mitigated ; and our 
experience accords with that of Dr. Gooch, who remarks 
that, whenever the gums were affected in this disease, the 
patients invariably recovered," — P. 307, Cych of Praet 
Meek 

Dr. Alison's concurrence in this experience is expressed 
in the following words : — "When its action on the mouth 
has been excited in the course of acute internal inflam- 
mations, we have not; only been very generally disap- 
pointed of seeing improvement of the symptoms imme- 
diately follow that change, but are constrained to add 
that we have more frequently seen an aggravation of 
them."— iJ. p. 96. 

Then, in reference to water in the head, we have on 
the one side Dobson, Hunter, Haygarth;^ Percival, and 
others, recording their successes by the method of mer- 
curial inunction, &c, until the gums became affected ; 
and Warren, Quin, Cheyne, Golis, Abercrombie, Alison, 
&p., either simply denymg its efficacy, or affirming it to 
be positively injurious. Thus Golis says, — " Many times 
I saw under these large and long-continued doses of 
ealomel, the hydrocephalic symptoms vanish, and inflam- 
mation of the intestines arise, and terminate in death." 

"Mercury has been strongly recommended in that 
class of cases which terminate by hydrocephalus ; but its 
reputation seems to stand on very doubtful grounds." — 
(Abercrombie, p. 162.) 

Similarly discordant experiences will be found recorded 
respecting all the most important and dangerous acute 
diseases, such as erysipelas, dysentery, hepatitis, cholera, 
articular rheumatism, &o. &c. And let it be noted, that 
these discordances are not what may be termed of a ne- 
gative kind, but mostly positive and opposite in the highest 
degree. 

So thoroughly and pervadingly true is it, that almost 
every man has his own distinct views and methods of 
practice, that we defy the best digester of contradictions, 
allowing him all the advantage o( b, ventricultts caUosus t0 
))reak down ordinary difficulties into something like 
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harmony, — ^to tell us what is the practice of the oommoii 
system in any one disease which flesh is heir to— «to tell 
ns what is the principle, view, or belief, which guides the 
selection of remedies. No man will venture to undertake 
mch a demonstration of the umty of experience which 
pervades the profession. The one experience in allopathy 
is found in acute rheumatism, illustrated by the large 
bleedings of BouiUaud, M^Leod, and Dr. Craigie ; in the 
condemnation of large bleedings as dangerous^ by causii^ 
the heart to be implicated, of Dr. Alison ; in the dose 
of calomel at night, and a purgative in the morning, of 
Dr. Hope ; in the bark of Haygarth and the quimne of 
Mooneret ; in the opium practice of Corrigan, the ool- 
chicum of Law, &c. ; the nitre, tartar emetic, and mer- 
curial saturations of a great many. Now of theSe 
remedies some are termed anti^phlogistics^ one a tonic, 
one a narcotic, one a sedative and specific^ and two, no 
one can teU what 

Then, take among chronic diseases, phthisis pidmanaiiB^ 
aiud let "m see what are the prineipies on which the suf- 
ferings of the consumptive are attempted to be relieved, 
— ^if we must not speak of cure. Inhalations of slesan, 
of the fo&tid animal oil, of cUorine, of iodine^ vapours of 
tar, BwaHowing alkalis, antimony, tarazacMiii^ sarsaparillai 
ibary tes, aconite, digitalis, ipecacuanha, siilpkale of zinc, 
cod liver oil, and a host of other substances, ranked under 
every head of the Materia Mediea. Now we iotroduce 
this list of drugs, not with the view of condemning the 
system which adopts one or all of them, but simply to 
^k whether, with these multi&rious, and many of them 
dissimilar agents of th< modus operandi of whieh, on am- 
sumptiony no one eiati give an adeq[uate or even an intel- 
ligible explanationy the Allopathic physician is entitled 
tp say of any other remedy or eslalogiie of remedies^ thai 
it is opposed to the experience of men who use their own 
remedies without knowing why, and condenm those which 
theHomoeopathists recommend^ witheuft onee giving tbem 
a trmL So nmeb for the ignorant condemnation which 
Dr. Wood has ventured to prononuice on the Homoeopathic 
law, as opposed to the ^* accumulated stores," &c. 
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THE PLEA OF A CONVERT. 
BY DB. CHAPMAN, LIYBBPOOL. 

The duties a medical man owes to the public, the 
pFofesaion^ and himself, caa only be neglected or tampered 
with at the ezpexise of his conscience and self-respect 
He owes it to the public and himself to inyestigate any 
method of cure that may from time to time be proposed ; 
and he owes it no less to the profession to declare, if it 
be needed or called for, the grounds of his decision ghx 
any disputed points. If this holds true on any and every 
question of practical imp(^, it is imperatively neoessary 
when the question is of a doctrine that implies the 
necessity of an entire revolution in the practice of 
medicine. 

It will be confessed by all that mme can be bound, in 
the exercise of their art, by any rules or doctrines of 
teadbers or academic* To impose snch a restriction is 
impracticable ; and if it were practicable, it would most 
ccHupletely prevent all progress and improvement. On 
the oQutrsHTy, it is the object of most of our earnest pro^ 
fession to keep pace with the knoii^Iedge of the day ; 
and if any new remedy or plan of treatment is suggested, 
it is at once made the subject of experiment The case i» 
different when a new doctrine is proposed; andespeoially 
if, as in the cetMe of Homceopalhy, it is at once opposed 
to the prejudices of education, and acquired or long^ 
fostered opinions, and furthermore demands a long and 
patient investigation. 

It is with some hesitation, that niler seveml jmf» 
exp&Amce of this method of practice, I venture to give 
my reasons for adt^tii^ it I have been told that I 
ought to do so ; and it is in compliance With this call on 
me, and ]K)t for any c(XQfidence in my powers as an 
advocate, that I nmke — ^it may be prematurely, in respect 
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of my own fitness for the task — ^a brief statement of the 
circumstances that led me to try this method^ and my 
reasons for the conviction I entertain of its truth and 
value. 

" A clear stage and no favour" is the Briton's motto. 

I had no unworthy motives in the course I have 
pursued; those who know me will believe me; the 
opinion of those who know me not is of no consequence, 
excepting in so far as it may discredit my statement. 
Therefore, I ask for a fair hearing. My prejudices, and 
the opinion of those I most value and respect in our 
profession, some my teachers and some my contempo- 
raries, and some my relatives, were directly opposed to 
my adopting this doctrine. I at once lost some of my 
best patients (I do not mean by death, but the with- 
drawal of their confidence) from my change of practice. 
My nearest and dearest friends urged their eager remon- 
strances ; but my duty was plain so soon as I became 
convinced; and it was the sincerity of. my conviction 
which gave me the courage to persevere. 

I had been for some years in the number of those who 
ridiculed this doctrine. I not only considered it senseless 
and absurd, but I thought the practice a positive crime 
in acute cases, as I understood that so much time was 
lost in doing nothing, during which the patient's life 
might, perhaps, with the use of energetic means, have 
beeii saved. My feelings and my opinions were as much 
against the system as it is possible for any one's to be. 

This was my character of opposition. It may be per- 
mitted me to say a few words on the subject of my 
predisposition to entertain this doctrine, should I in any 
wa,y be satisfied of the efficacy of the treatment In the 
first place, I had little or no confidience in the ordinary 
therapeutics — ^not from want of experience — £ot I had a 
very extensive practice for some years in British Guiana ; 
not from want of opportunities of seeing the practice of 
others, and some of them the most eminent men in the 
empire — ^for I had been nine years a student at the me- 
dical schools, four of w^iich I passed at Guy's Hospital 
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in London. Nor was I an unsuccessfnl practitioner (I 
owe it to myself to say this) in comparison with others. 
Again^ I knew that many of those whose opinion I most 
valued^ were almost as sceptical as myself on the subject 
of medical treatment in many> if not most, of the diseases 
they had to treat. 

I had always a strong objection to giving many medi- 
cines in one prescription, and had been in the habit of 
giving single medicines in many diseases, as ipeca<;uanha 
alone in dysentery, &a 

I had always faith in specifics, though my medical faith 
failed me when I had to use medicines that were not 
specifics to the disease under treatment. I may mention^ 
by way of illustration, that I made use of ^nany native 
remedies t became acquainted with while I was in 
Guiana, and for the most part with signal, success. I 
had always a great objection to much medicine and large 
doses, especially of acrid or poisonous substances. ^ 

I found, moreover, when I was engaged in practice^ 
that I had to imleam most of what I bad been iaught in 
the treatment of disease, and in the application of theories. 
My want of confidence, then, in the ordinary therapeu- 
tics ; my knowledge that this want of confidence was 
also the unhappiness of not a few of my professional 
brethren ; my conviction that any advance in the healing 
art must be made in the way of increase in the number 
of specifics ; and my having learned, by sad experience^ 
that medical theories were no safe guide at the bedside of 
the patient ; and my having been ol>%ed to tmleam and 
try to forget what I had been taught in the practice of 
medicine, were so many predispositions, if I may use the 
expression, for my reception of the doctrine of Hahne- 
mann, if I should once be satisfied, that the practice 
founded on it was efficacious. 

One of my children was subject to fits. On any cause 
of irritation she had one of these frightM attacks. I had 
exhausted all the resources of art in this case, excepting 
that of reducing her by frequent doses of calomel, which 
I would not have recourse to. I, had occasion, in the 

s 
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beginning of 1841^ to write to a medical friend in Lon- 
don^ and I stated the child's case, and asked if he could 
suggest any thing for her. X was not aware that he was 
practising at aU> and still less that he was practising 
homoeopathicallj. He replied to me immediately, and 
inform^ me of his conviction of the truth of this method, 
and sent me some medicine, requesting me to try it I 
did so, and the child has never had a fit since. The effect 
at the time somewhat surprised me ; but still thiuking 
such treatment absurd, I considered that the disease had 
worn itself out, that a critical change had taken place in 
tiie child's constitution; and, in fact, attributed her 
freedom from fits to any cause whatever but the powders 
of aconite, belladonna^ and (Siamomilla I had given her. 
A few months after I met at Cheltenham another 
medical friend^ who was acquainted with Hahnemann, 
and was quite an enthusiast for his doctrine. 1 had some 
conversation with him on the subject, but set him down 
for a mere unreflecting zealot. Up to this time my only 
acquaintance with' any writings about Homoeopathy was 
tiirongh the objections of its adversaries. It happened 
that, during my absence from Liverpool, some of my 
patients had been induced to try t&e homoeopathic treat- 
ment Some of the cures could be expliuned away, but 
several of them could only be honestly accounted for by 
admitting the full efficacy of the treatment that had 
been pursued. It wffl be sufficient to mention one of 
these. 

A gentleman had been subject to hdemorrhoids for some 
years, and the lods of blood was sometimes fearful His 
bowels were habitually and obstinately constipated ; and 
any medicine but the most gentie laxatives brought on 
the haemorrhoidal flux. Astringents, by way of injec- 
tions, were of no use during the disdiarge; they produced 
mischief when taken internally. He had been under the 
care of several eminent men in London, and had tried 
many medical men in tMs town. His condition was 
made rather worse than better by the efforts of all and 
eadi of us to relieve him. His life was a misery. Two 
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« 

or three months after he had been lender hoimsopatbie 
treatment, I met him one day in the street^ and was 
astonished at the alteraJbioa in his appearance. From 
being emaciated he had grown stout> and waa altogether 
in excellent condition, X asked him what he had been 
doing, and thereupon he told me of his having swooned 
away ii^ Iiondon from the losa of blood ; that a homoao*- 
pathic physician had attended him i that he suffered na 
loas of blood since ; that his bowels were regular ; and 
that he no longer suffered any inoonvenience fr(Hn the 
trying and, in his case, dangerous complaint he had 
suffered from a dozen years or more. This, and several 
other concurrent cases of my own patients^ sucoesi^EuIIy 
treated by this method at the same time, induced me to 
lay aside my pr^udice against the apparent absurdity of 
the doses« so far as to test by actual experiment theit 
efficacy and value. The state of my health did not allow 
me to make experiments on myself, but I tried them in 
my family, and began to apply them in the milder cases 
of disease among my patients. I was immediately con- 
vinced that the doses were efficacious^ and conviction of 
the truth of the doctrine followed. I then began to read 
some of the writings of English homoeopathic practi- 
tioners, though I must confess that from them I should 
have derived no satisfaction or conviction, had I not 
previously bad experience of tie efficacy of the treaV* 
ment I should except firom this remark, Br. Simpson's 
*' practical view," which (whatever be the errors of his 
book) is the only address to the profession at large that 
is likely to carry conviction with it. As I am altogether 
impartial on this subject, I may state my opinion, 
that it is H¥)re calculated than any publication that has 
yet issued frcHB the British press, to further the progress 
of Homoeopathy, by enforcing the attention of the pro- 
fession to a subject which they have hitherto cither dis- 
regarded altogether, or affected to treat with contempt'. 
It has this great merit» that it is not addressed to the 
public, but to the profession. It deals with scientific as 
well as practical discussions. While on the subject of 
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Eng]^ writiiigs 09 our method, I would direct the attei;i- 
tion of the reader to Dr. Millmgen^s remarks on the 
homoeopathic doctrine in his ''Curiosities of Medical 
Experience." This gentleman, an allopathic Surgeon to 
the Forces, adorned with honorary titles, a man of great 
experience and practical knowledge, dedicates his book to 
the Director-General of the Army Medical Department. 
While he ridicules some of the theories of Hahnemann, 
he admits the yalue of the la^ and the efficacy of the 
remedies, and, indeed, gives cases of cure performed by 
them. I quote his concluding remarks : — " I txust that 
the few cases I have related will affi)rd a convincing 
proof of the injustice, if not the unjustifiable obstinacy, 
of those practitioners who, reding to submit the homoeo- 
pathic practice to a fair trial, condemn it without inves- 
tigation. That this practice will be adopted by quacks 
and needy adventurers, there is no doubt ; but Homoeo- 
pathy is a science on which numerous voluminous works 
have been written by enlightened practitioners, whofee 
situation in life placed them far above the necessities of 
speculation. Their publications are not sealed volumes, 
and any medical man can also obtain the preparations 
they recommend. It is possible, nay, more than proba- 
jble, that physicians cannot find time to commence a new 
course of studies, for such this investigation paust prove. 
If this is the case, let them frankly avow their utter 
ignorance of the doctrine^ and not denounce a practice of 
which they do not possess the slightest knowledge. 

" Despite the persecution that Hahnemaimisln (as this 
doctrine is ironically denominated) is at present enduring, 
every reflecting and unprejudiced person must feel con- 
vinced, that, although its mild and i^ntenable theories 
may not overthrow established systems, (if any one sys- 
tem can be called established,) yet, its study and appli- 
cation bid fair to operate an important revolution in 
medicine. The introduction of infinitely small doses 
when compared, at least with the quantities formerly 
prescribed, is gradually creeping in. 
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The history of medicine affords abundant proofs of the 
acrimony, nay, the finy with which eyeiy new doctrine 
has been impugned and insnlted. The same amials wiU 
also shew that this spirit of intolerance has always been 
in the ratio of the truths that these doctrines tended to 
bring into light. From the preceding observations, no 
one can 'accuse me of having become a blind bigot of 
Homoeopathy; but I can only hope that its present 
vituperators will follow my example, and examine the 
matter calmly and dispassionately, before they proceed 
to pass a judgment, that their vanity may lead them to 
consider a final sentence." 

The next advance in my progress, was being associa- 
ted with Dr. Drysdale in the medical charge of the 
Dispensary he had just established. I had previously 
been using the remedies in my private practice, and, for 
some time, in complete ignorance of the fact, that there 
was a homoeopathic practitioner in Liveipool. From 
this gentleman, who had studied the doctrine and prac- 
tice to the greatest advantage in Vienna and Paris, I 
derived much assistance. 

From the time I commenced this method of practice, 
until now, I have never wavered, nor seen reason to 
doubt the truth of the doctrine, or eflScacy of the remedies. 

I should also mention, that I have also had the advan- 
tage of seeing the practice of the London Homoeopathic 
Institution, during brief visits to the metropolis, where 
I saw undoubted cures of well-marked and long-standing 
diseases ; and to Dr. Curie, the chief medical officer, I 
am indebted for much valuable information. I also de- 
rived great benefit from my correspondence with my 
friend Dr. Partridge, a mto of great talent and profes- 
sional acumen, who was at that time acting as an assis- 
tant at the London Institution. 

I have thus briefly stated the circumstances that 
induced me to adopt Homoeopathy, and the training I 
went through. 

The result of my practice has been to convince me 
that our therapeutics are safer and more efficacious than 
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the means I formerly employed. Wliateyer comparative 
failure may have occurred, I have attributed to myself 
and not the method ; but all things considered, I honestly 
believe that my success has been much greater in a given 
number of cases, than had I depended on my former 
resources. 

I have seen about seven thousand cases in dispensary 
and private practice treated with these remedies during 
the two past years. The eflScacy of the dispensary prac- 
tice is proved by the numbers applying for relief. 

During the two years, six deaths have occurred in my 
practice, which has been extensive, and has given me 
opportunities of testing the method in the treatment of 
whatever diseases have been endemical or epidemical 

The cases of death were the following :— 

1. An infant who had been for some time treated by 
a very respectable allopathic practitioner, who continued 
to see the case with me. He despaired of it, when I was 
sent for : the disease was hydrocephalus. 

2. A lady, nearly fifty years of age, who died of con- 
gestive typhus. 

3. A gentleman who died of consumption. 

4. A lady who had disease of the valves of the heart. 

5. A case of tabes dorsalis. 

6. An old lady, nearly eighty, who had been cured of 
influenza, but who died after the operation for umbilical 
hernia. I had obtained for her the best surgical advice, 
but she speiedily sunk after the operation. 

I think no candid person will say that any one of the 
above cases could surely have been saved by any treat- 
ment he could have pursued, or that any hope could 
have been entertained for any, but the second casa 

Having thus stated nay unwavering conviction of the 
truth of the doctrine, I may be permitted, perhaps, to 
proceed a Uttle further in considering the general ques- 
tion. That it is one of vast moment, no one will doubt 
who will dispassionately consider it. The practitioners 
of this method are now numbered by hundreds, some 
say by thousands. The established system of medical 
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practice is uncertain and wavering : many of its ablest 
professors are secret sceptics : some of the most renowned 
trust only in the medecine expectante. In this state of 
things a doctrine is propounded, which declares a law of 
healing of general applicability : embracing and absorb- 
ing every thing of practical import that can be deduced 
from the experience of the past : availing itself of all the 
accessaries of modem aeie&oe, and opening out a field of 
therapeutical agents, whose limits no man can determine. 
Yet, this doctrine, so steadily advancing, that has engaged 
so much of the public attention, has never been combated 
nor examined legitimately by any medical journal or 
authority. In one or two journals it has been super- 
ficially and contemptuously handled. In one ease it was 
treated as a fantastic absurdity, and the chief arguments 
were derived from the rich comic, treasury of rare Ben 
Johnson. The comedies of Moli^re might, in like way, 
be made still more effectual against the allopathic method. 
It has been the fashion for wits to ridicule that method 
from time imm^norial. 

In another journal, the unfortunate issue of an indivi- 
dual case, which, from the nature of the malady, was 
necessarily hopeless, was made the subject of radi cen- 
sure and iU-disguised malice. No doctrine was ever yet 
put down in this way. 

A method of practice now pursued in every civilized 
country, by regular and well-educated practitioners, 
surely demands a fair and liberal examination. Many a 
doctrine has attracted notice for a time, and after its brief 
day has been lost in the lumb^ of forgotten things, or 
only been remembered for its absurdity ; but, after half 
a century, the Homoeopatiiic doctrine remains* The 
^^stetpro ratiane voluntas^^ of the medical writers in this 
country, cannot much longer pass as a sufficient exoise 
for tiieir silence on this subject. The spirit of inquiry 
is already stirring among the junior members of tke 
profession : a new and a purer light will draw them away 
from the " veteris vestigiaflammd^ of their seniors. They 
who search for truth, will find it ; but it is necessary to 
search. 
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The JoTian bolt, with its broken baxb, of a royal col- 
lege, except sustained by the power of reason and the 
might of truth, can only prove a brutumfulmeny imoged, 
in a remarkable way, by the hostile but important attempt 
of aged Priam against the vigorous and victorious 
Pyrrhus : — 

. ** Sic fatos senior, telamqoe imbelle sine ictu 
Gonjecit ; rauco quod protinos aere repulsum, 
£t amnmo dypel neqaioquaiii ombone pepeDdit.''-*iBir. 1 1 . 

<* Then tbe old man feebly cast bis feeble dart, 
Dintless ; which by the jarring brass repulsed 
From the shield's boss hung Idly, Idly thrown.** 

Have the thousands on thousands who have been treated 
homoeopathicaUy in Gkeat Britain, been all treated inef- 
fectually? Have all those who have Considered themselves 
cured by the use of remedies, deceived themselves? I hold 
that if there had been only a thousand, a hundred, ten, 
even one authentic case of cure, fairly due to this method, 
it demands investigation, instead of contempt,— -earnest 
inquiry, instead of abiise, or assumed indifference. 

Aiidi alteram partem^ was the language of the heathen, 
or, as we say in English, "hear both sides of the ques- 
tion,'* This is plainly the duty of the profession in res- 
pect to our doctrine. To be satisfied, without investiga- 
tion, that we are right, and that our opponents are 
wrong, may be a very pleasant way of deceiving our- 
selves, but is not the method of ascertaining the truth of 
any question. There can be, at least among medical 
men, neither neutrality nor indifference on the subject of 
Homoeopa,thy. " The snail," says the Hindoo proverb, 
" sees nothing beyond its shell, and believes it the finest 
palace in the world." This kind of complacency, this 
indifference to what others are doing, neither is, nor can 
be tolerated in this age of movement, either in the indi- 
vidual practitioner, or in any school of medicine. 

There should be nothing one-sided in our profession. 
Controvert and convict us if you will, but do not speak 
of us and our way of practice as if this were a mere 
absurdity, and ourselves either knaves or fools — or both 
together. 
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Such an attempt to put down a science, is neither 
professional nor dignified. 

Considering the confessed uncertainty of me^dne 
under the guidance of theories without end, the mere 
announcement of a law of healing that professes to be of 
general applicability, should be hailed with joy by the 
profession, and be examined with hopeful practice, and 
yet with fear and trembling, lest it should be found 
wanting ; but still, for the very hope^s sake, it riiould be 
examined carefully and dispassionately. 

If, as^ it must be confessed, the most certain eureft 
made with allopathic treatment are of those few diseases 
for which there are recognised specifics, the prodamatioii 
of a vast increase in the number of specifics should 
be gratefully welcomed. For such a boon the necessary 
time should be cheerfully given to making experiments 
with medical substances on the healthy, with a view to 
verify our Materia Medica. Those who ar» healthy 
should take the medicines themsdves, and a speedy con-* 
viction of the truth of our doctrine would follow. This 
(Should be done according to the necessary conditions 
which are detailed in our books. 

The experiments should be made with directness of 
purpose in a loyal spirit of truth. The efifects of the 
remedies could then be tried in the tlieatment of ^Bsease. 

The manner in which some affect to have given our 
medicines a trial, is most ridiculous; An elninent surgeon 
is represented to have emptied a tubeful of globules into 
the palm of his hand, and said, ^' There, I have taken 
all, and what harm or good can they do me" — swallow- 
ing an infinitesimal dose! Such a proceeding fihewed 
his imfidmess, or his entire ignorance of our doctrine and 
practice. This is quite unworthy. But try the medi- 
cines fkirly on yourselves according to the doctrines given; 
do this patiently and perseveringly ; and then, if yon 
find no effects, such as are recorded in our Mik£^4a 
Medica, you will have a right to declare your opinkH!^ ^ 
our fallacy. Until you examine the subject thoroughly^ 
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we hold you to be no fit judges; we maintain that you 
denounce our method while you are in a state of igno* 
lance concerning the merits or demerit of the doctrine, 
and we altogether deny your right to condemn us. 

Such is the language that may fairly be used to such 
of the profession as, without any real jknowledge of the 
subject, are oj^nents, as I once was, to Homoeopathy* 
Let us consider briefly the points of opposition or differ- 
ence between this and the ordinary practice. 

1. The fundamental law — simHia simiUbus curantur. 
This,, which is the exception in the ordinary method, is 
the rule in the homoBopathic. 

All believers in Homoeopathy receive this as the 
general and comprehensive law of their practice. They 
insist that experiments should be made on persons in 
health with medical substances, in order to ascertain the 
properties of these substances, and the similarity between 
the sym^ms produced by them and those produced by 
various diseases. While symptoms, however, are dosely 
attended to, the pathological character of disease must 
be minutely studied. With this knowledge of the pro- 
perties of drugs, of the similarity between the symptoms 
of disease and those of medical substances, and of the 
pathological character of the paipticular disease imder 
treatment, the homoeopathic law is applied iu practice. 
Compare the simplicity and imiformity of this principle 
with the innumerable theories that are to be found in 
books, and that float through the minds of medical men, 
to the prejudice of their own faculties, and the inevitable 
disadvantage of their patients. The truth of the law 
has been- partiaUy, and, to a certain extent, recognised in 
all ages, £rom EUppocratcQ to Hahnemann. To the 
latter of these two great medical reformers belongs the 
glory of having discovered the general applicability of the 
law* It is true, that, in some few cases, on a sudden 
^nergency, to obtain instant relief, a homoeopathic prac- 
titioner might have recourse either to the antipathic or 
to the heteropathic method; but that object being accom- 
plished, he will proceed to the cure according to the 
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fundamental law. There is no abnegation of conunon 
sense in this practice ; on the contrary, the principle — 
mmiUa simiUbus — ^is the truly useful and rational one. 

We have, then, in clear and well-defined opposition to 
the ever-shifting theories of disease^ taught ex cathedrd 
in the medical schdols of these kingdoms, a simple law, 
capable of general application. The application of this 
law involves fhe necessity of a practical knowledge of 
disease, and of a true pharmacology. I think myself 
warranted in calling on those who differ from us on the 
medical question, to institute experiments to prove 
whether we are right or wrong before they x5ondemn us. 
They must make these experiments, however, with fidr- 
ness and patience. I may be permitted just to mention 
two cases, in confirmation of the truth of the law and of 
the eflScacy of the practice. I saw one morning a lady 
who waa suffering agony from quinsy. There was pro- 
ftise salivation (she had taked no mercury) which had 
given her no relief. I gave her mercury in frequent 
doses, and saw her again in the evening : the uneasiness 
had ceased. The next day she was in her dining-room 
when I t5alled : I was then able to look into her throat, 
and I found that there was still considerable enlargement 
of the tonsils. In two or three days she was quite well; 
and she was positive there had been no discharge of pus : 
the salivation had ceased on the day after she took Hie mer- 
cury. The foUowmg case shews remarkably the specific 
action of a medicine rightly chosen in accordance with 
the law :^- 

The servant of a gentleman at Bootle was seized in 
the morning with feintness ; soon after, constant vomiting 
and diarrhcea set in ; cold sweats over the whole body ; 
the pulse scarcely to be felt ; excessive tenderness at the 
epigastrium, and of the abdomen ; icy coldness of hands 
and feet. He had been suffering through the whole 
day, and there was vomiting of blood towards evening, 
with complete exhaustion. I gave him veratrum. After 
the first dose, the Vomiting and diarrhoea entirely ceased ; 
before an hour he fell asleep, slept the whole night, and 
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felt 90 wdl m the jnorning, that he was with difficulty 
r^^tcaaned from going to his work till I should see him. 
He was at once cured by a. angle dose of a specific me- 
dicine. 

Of the worst and common effects of much-abused 
mercury, all medical men are aware; but of the properties 
of veratrum few are. Let them consult our pharmaco- 
peia, and they will see why this medicine was chosen in 
the case of cholera just mentioned; if they will, they 
may verify, by experiment, the medical symptoms of the 
remedy which acted in this case like a charm. They 
have no right to refuse my testinM)ny, or to discredit my 
i>tatement(s on the mere assumption of the impossibUity 
of cures with such remedies. The time wiU soon come, 
pay, is already come, when bold assertion and denial in 
this matter will not be accepted by the enlightened por- 
tion of the public. 

2. The doses of medicnne. It has been repeatedly 
answered to objectors, that the amount c^ the dose was 
not primary characteristic of homoeopathy — that it is not 
essential to it. 

The noinute doses we give result<ad not from theory, 
but from expmence. The rationality of small doses 
has been admirably shown by a philosopher and a 
man of genius, in the first voliune of the British 
Journal on Homoeopathy. It were easier to acquire 
the power of, Mithridates, to take poison to .any 
amount without injury, than to gainsay or disprove 
the beautiful logic which has so clearly demonstrated the 
reasonableness of small doses. Ifminute and infinitesimal 
doses will cure, without the slightest injury to the patient, 
for what reason in the world should large and dangerous 
doses be given ? We are not, however, bound to use 
always infinitesimal doses. All of us are agreed that 
more depends upon tlie proper selection of remedies than 
upon the size of the dose. The constitution of the pa- 
tient, the nature and character of the disease, the quality 
of the remedies, are all to be taken into consideration. 
We know that some patients, of peculiar susceptibility, 
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cannot take^ without suffering, our low dilutions ; what 
must be the amount of injury done by the huge doses 
that are still giv^i by many practitioners I One of the 
most able and experienced physicians of London told me 
a few years ago^ that most of the cases he saw had been 
60 much damaged by the heroic practice before he saw 
them, that nothing remained for him to do but to endear 
vour to palliate the sufferings caused by the previous 
treatment 

We know by experience that our ri^medies, whether 
in high or low dilutions, according to the circumstance 
of the oaa^ are ^cacious. Hahnemann has again and 
again said, ^^Sefute these truths if you can, by showing 
a still nK»^ certain and efficacious method than mine ; 
refute them not by words, of which we have already too 
many, but by facts." 

We may here observe, that some persons have practised 
according to the homoeopathic law without using the 
infinitesimal doses, as Hahnemann himself did at first, but 
the orcUnary, till the multitude of successful results with 
the homoeopathic preparations induced them to test, and 
verify, and adc^t them. 

3. The symptomatic method of curing diseases. It is 
still asserted that we only pay attention to symptoms, 
and neglect pathology. Hahnemann's own w(»xis are 
these : ^^ Collect the totality of the symptoms, and pling 
to the essential and characteristic" It is undeniable, 
that the group of symptoms must be our study, if we 
would have a safe guide in the consideration of disease. 
It is on a knowledge derived from this source chiefly, 
that we ground our diagnosis and prognosis ; but every 
skilled practitioner, of whatever sehool, views the symp- 
toms in connection with the particular disease, of which 
they are the diagaostife sign. We deny utterly that we 
are indifferent to, (»r candess of, pathology, as the objec- 
tors assert. It is true that we pay more minute attention 
to symptoms than they in gen^:al do : this is our merit, 
and their demerit. It is not true that we neglect the 
essential disease, and attend to symptoms that may be 
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non-essentiaL We study pathology, though we have no 
great respect for existing nosologies. 

4, The practice by specifics. On this point our op- 
ponents themselyes are at variance. One authority asserts 
that there is no such thing as specific ; anotiier declares 
that any progress made in practical medicine must be in 
the extension of specifics. Wherever there are venomous 
reptiles there are also indigenous antidotes. These 
creatures, as well as the feras naturae, disappear before the 
advancing march of civilization. But the savage has his 
remedy for the venom of the rattlesnake. I believe that 
the AU-Merciful Author of our being has everywhere 
scattered, with a lavish hand, materials for resisting the 
diseases He has permitted to invade the human family. 
Animals, by what is called instinct, have remedies for 
their ailments ; and man, whether from the instinctive 
sagacity of the savage, or the accidental discovery of the 
civilized, has fallen on various specifics. I have cured 
cases of purulent ophthalmia with an Indian remedy in 
Guiana : it is the specific of the natives of that country 
for that disease. 

To extend the number of specifics iB, therefore, a right 
exercise of the rational faculties with which our Creator 
has graciously endowed us. To one rightly-minded, to 
discover a specific is a greater thing than to win a king- 
dom. Here we are at direct issue with the great majority 
of the allopathic practitioners. Ours is the law of spe- 
cific — 'We use specific remedies — specific in their propor- 
tions, and relatively to the disease. 

5. The diet. There is a difference in this respect be- 
tween our practice and that of the allopathic school. 
We prohibit whatever is indigestible, and whatever con- 
tains medicinal properties that might be positively inju- 
rious tnedicinally, or interfere with the action of the 
remedies we employ. The rules of diet are only enforced 
on those who are under treatment 

Our opponents assert that our cures are the result of 
diet only. Animals, however, are cured by these reme- 
dies; so are infants, for whom no change of diet is neces- 
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sary. It has happened, moreover, that many patienta 
have consulted me, who, for some time previously, were 
much more strictly dieted than I thought necessary, and 
yet had not been relieved : some had taken medicine the 
while, others none at all: some had rigidly pursued the 
Homoeopathic diet rules without the slightest benefit; 
but when the right remedies were employed their symp- 
toms were relieved, and their ailments removed. It is 
absurd to suppose that diet can cure hepatitis or hydro- 
cephalus; pneumonia or pericarditis; the eruptive fevers, 
or any acute disease. To refuse to receive evidence that 
we do cure such affections with our remedies, is undigni- 
fied and puerile, not to use harsher terms. 

Having thus briefly touched on the principle points of 
opposition or differehce between ours and the ordinary 
school, I may be allowed to state that our practice has 
already influenced, in some degree, that of our opponents. 
Prescriptions are much more simple; some even pre- 
scribe only single remedies at a time: much smaller 
doses are for the most part given ; and many even use 
some of our remedies as specifics, of which belladonna, 
given as a prophylactic against scarlet fever, may be cited 
as an instance (not in Montreal). It is obvious that all 
such medical men must hold homoeopathy in some 
respect. 

The relation of the homoeopathic to the other methods 
of practice has yet to be duly considered by medical men 
of all schools. We reject not the good that can be de- 
rived from the archives of the past: we ought not to 
reject the good that may be derived from the teeming 
experience of the present. It behoves us all — ^members 
of the same liberal profession,— whose studies and whose 
life have been directed to the healing art, to exercise good 
will to one another, and to express in our conduct the 
spirit of the motto—" in certis unitas, in dubiis libertas, 
in omnibus charitas." The time will assuredly come 
when the sectarian spirit which now distinguishes the 
different schools, will be lost in a practical science, based 
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on an immutable law^ and rising out of an art that has 
been for long of doubtful value, and certainly one most 
painful to exercise. 

I, for one, am no believer in human perfectability, but 
I indulge a confident hope that Homoeopathy will sooner 
or later exercise such an influence on the profession at 
large, that all will concur in aiding its development, as 
being the tme foundation of a science of practical me- 
dicine. ' 

It is high time that all practitiotiel^ should take this 
thought into serious consideration— '*non qua itur, sed 
qu& eundum est.'' 



CHAPTE]^ XIV. 

OBSERVATIONS AND CA^ES FBOM PRACTICE. 
BY GEOBGB W. COOK, M. D-, OF HUDSON, KEW YORK. 

The steady advance of Hahnemann's gr^at fundamental 
^ principles in the healing art, wherever they have been 
introduced^ is extremely gratifying to all who upderstand 
their merits, and can appreciate the vast amount of good 
which this, and all succeeding generations, must derive 
from their propagation and diffusion. But in no city or 
county in the United States has this new science advanced 
with more rapid strides than in this. Scarce two years 
have elapsed since an unwilling convert to its powers 
dared to proclaim and defend its truths, at the risk of 
professionaL reputation and emoluments, and amid the 
jeers and sarcasms of an incredulous population. And now 
mark the change ; more than one-half of that population 
are warm and abiding supporters and defenders of this 
so recently derided system. Confident of its superior 
powers, they certainly trust the lives of themselves and 
families in the hands of those who practice it; and I may 
be allowed to say that, nearly all are compelled to respect, 
while a few, impelled by more sordid motives, are made 
to dread its commanding influence. What has produced 
this wonderful change ? is a question which very natu- 
rally suggests itself to our minds. The history of 
homoeopathia here is not unlike that of aU true sciences. 
The brief and ready answer is, that homoeopathia, with all 
its fundamental principles, has been put to the extreme 
test, imder the most rigid scrutiny, and has not been 
found wanting. It has borne more than an equal part in 
arresting diseases of all grades and characters, shoulder 
to shoulder with allopathia ; it has traversed our city and 
county, flinching from no responsibility, operating per 
scy making no draughts from allopathia — resting on its 

own inherent resources — provided by nature's Architect 

u 
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— aad reduced to a system, not a mere piinciple^ by the 
illustrious Hahnemann; and whenever both have been 
equally tested^ the palm has invariably been borne off 
triumphantly by homoeopathia. In support of this as- 
sertion, I might cite numerous cases from clinical obser- 
vation ; but my purpose for the present will be answered 
by re][k)rting from those which have recently occurred. 
The line of demarcation is so distinctly drawn^ that 
comipon discrimination will enable us to decide^ without 
much consultation, to amputate allopathy, and safely 
prognosticate a healthy stump, and a purified constitution, 
with homocopathia as a complete system, and not a mere 
principle in medicine. 

This brings to mind a subject which it has been painful 
to me, as it must be to all true disciples of Hahnemann, 
to observe some recent converts expressing an opinion, 
that the new practice will answer in part, but not inde- 
pepdently. They should recollect that they have em- 
braced one of nature's fundamental laws, which are as 
unchangeable as the great Architect, and we should 
weigh well the evidence of those venerable sages who 
have arrived at these conclusions by the development of 
facts — ^facts too, the ofl&pring of years of indefatigable 
industry, and midnight vigils. We should ask ourselves 
whether we have applied those remedies with skill and 
discrimation, or have tested their powers with one iota 
of th§ care that Hahnemann has, from whose hard-earned 
fan^e presumption, ingratitude, and indolence would fain 
detract. 

It may be with Hahnemann as with Pythagoras, and 
many other of the discoverers of the exact sciences, who 
have not only passed off the stage of life before their 
worth was duly appreciated, but have had their disco- 
veries vqiled in obscurity by that fatal trio. Ignorance, 
Indolence, and Prejudice, for thousands of years, until 
some more fortunate genius, a second Copernicus, may 
succeed in riveting a sufficient degree of attention to 
develope its merits. He can fear no such results from 
any other source than those who seek to satisfy the pre- 
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judice of the public by professing to blend it with alld- 
pathia. From siich disci{)led are we to apprehend ih^ 
greatest amount of evil, for the filndattieiital prindple 
(siniilia similibus curantur) is as true as the polar star, dr 
it is as destitute of the qualities requisite for a land-^nark 
as the flitting meteor ; it is a sure beacon-Hght wfaich 
will al\^ays lead us to a safe haven, or it is k will-o'-the- 
wisp, which will only lead lis into a quagmire. Although 
I am not apt to boW submissively to the ladoi^lc tsettti- 
meht of the !&oman satirist — 

*' l>kl MfthniB say *t«tas fset ! tb«il fact it Is, 
No pi«odf so valid as a Word of bis.*' 

yet, my own experience concurring, during taf allopa- 
thic QA well afi homceopathic oar ^r, with the sentiments 
expressed by able experimenters, that this is an iiilmi!L<- 
table law of nature, who maintain from fa6t8, that all the 
skill in prescribing for diseases depends Upon the aente* 
ness with which this law has been discetned, thr6figh 
ages past, I feel that it would be mote modest for me to 
acknowledge tny own inability to detect the ofgad or 
time a£^ted, aaid select the remedy hdnKnopathio (ot 
specific) to that disease, and presd on endeavouring to 
reach the mark of perfectioil which others haVe attidnedy 
than to denounce the sy &tem ^ imperfect; But supposd 
a disease should arise whidi would baffle the skill of the 
most experienced and skilful homeeopathic pneidtiossk^i 
one who at a glance was capable of surveying ^ dynmoio 
effectis of the whole catalogue of remedies introdueed inio 
practice, would this prove an erior in the law $imUia 
similibiu curantur f Could you then sdy that dne of the 
three kingdofip^ of nature would not yield the spedfie? 
The old school recognize a few ^€toific remedies, reduced 
to practice by the experieKee of faimy e^rUmioSi Thcf 
new school goes far beyond thisi Habfidmann and bia 
disciples not only account Ah? the specific action of iheee^ 
but extend the inquiry, atid find that all remediee 4^ 
governed by a known laW^ dnd inasmtidi ds the distinctiod 
between the various dynamic conditions 6f the system itf 
]mportant> so is the necessity of s^leetiilg the suHabkl 
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remedy indispensable to the cure. Sulphur has been f0r 
ages past accepted as a cure for tlie itch, but has been 
found totally inert when used for a great variety of cu- 
taneous diseases assimilating itch. Hahnemann extends 
the enquiry, and shows that the remedies are as various 
and multiplied as the diseases of the skin. Allopathia 
professes to believe mercury the only specific against 
lues venerea, and pushes it to the extent of ptyaUsm ; 
homoeopathy acknowledges its specific power, but reduces 
it to its curative powers, divesting it of all those unne- 
cessary powers whidi leave in its train diseases (if pos- 
sible) worse than the one it was intended to cure. 

This brings to mind a case directly in point, and shows 
how important it is to draw from our own reason when 
the beaten track has failed, and admonitshes us that we 
may do much in this country towards adding to the 
general stock of homoeopathic practice. 

M. W., a builder by trade, had been gradually run 
down by cough and expectoration, which became worse 
and worse, from mucous to muco-purulent, until the 
latter part of the spring of 1841, when he called on me, 
presenting the following symptomB :-Countenance pale, 
ghastly and emaciated, shoulders throt\rn forward, chest 
bent, coughing deep, hollow, and laborious, ending in 
expectoration of heavy pus, occasionally streaked with 
blood, regular return of fever twice in twenty-four hours, 
terminating in profose perspiration, vomiting his food 
after coughing ; stethoscopic examination showed the 
cavernous respiration throughout the vesicular, bronchial, 
and tracheal region, at first, and afterwards, the rSle 
muqueux* A family predisposition to phthisis alarmed 
me as to the result. I, however, prescribed some of the 
leading remedies, with no other than a mitigation of the 
symptoms, and it was evident that my patient was fast 
hastening to that bourne whence no traveller returns, 
when the group of symptoms indicating Proto lod. Hyd. 
I prepared the first dilution of Proto lod. Hyd. and gave 
him grain powders twice a day, and in the course of a 
few days had the satisfaction to see a dear and decided 
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amelioration of all his symptoms. I tried higher dilu- 
tions, and other preparations of the Hyd.^ but my patient 
would immediately relapse ; but uniformly whenever he 
was under the use of the first dilution of the Proto lod. 
Hyd. he continued to improve ; and so positive was the 
action of the remedy, that he often remarked that he 
believed he would always be obliged to idke that medi- 
cine and live upon it. This was continued about three 
months, occasionally intermitting as the disease gradually 
wore off, and the cavernous respiration changed to mu- 
cous, and from that to a state of health, and in less than 
five months my patient returned to his avocation in per- 
fect health, and continues so to this present day, to the 
astonishment and gratification of his numerous friends. 
I treated another case similar, with a like result, with the 
same remedy. 

' Either of these cases was manifestly beyond the reach 
of all my former knowledge of the medical art ; and this 
brings to mind how much a practitioner of homceopathia 
has to contend against, and make friends from those 
whose prior prejudices have rendered them averse to the 
practice, unless it accomplishes its cures, and speedily 
too, which have uniformly resisted the most skilful 
practice from the old school But let not the re^nt 
convert to the new practice be discouraged at this. 
Homceopathia, rightly administered, is equal to the task 
imposed upon it, and when conviction is sent in this way, 
it makes friends which all the misrepi*esentations of de- 
signing knaves can never circumvent 

As an illustration of the manner in which homooopathia 
has had to cUmb the elevation which it now occupies 
here, I will give briefly a few cases which occurred in a 
highly respectable family, who were much attached to 
their former family physician, and very reluctantly gave 
him up. 

The lady, aged fifty, had been subject to the inflam« 
matory rheumatism ; each paroxysm was protracted to a 
greater length than the former, and her convalescence 
was rendered very tedious by the active antiphlogistic 
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trefttment heretofore adoptecL Perfectlj inereduloud ae 
to the power of homoeopathia, 8he was induced to make 
a trial from having heard of many cures of rheumatism 
in the city ; but, as she expressed herself, she reserved 
the privilege of returning to the old system if not cured 
ia a few days. Here, then, was a case of inflsunmatory 
rheumatism, already well established, under her own 
domestic remedies ready, as on former occasions, for an 
allopathic course of bleeding, blisters, cathartics, anodynes, 
and mercurial salivation, to pass through a month's siege, 
and to satisfy the patient and family must be cured in 
one week, and an improvement must be manifest in a 
day or two at most. I prescribed aeon, and bell., to 
subdue the inflammatory fever, followed in due time by 
T. sulph., and finally china. The improvement was im- 
mediate, and the seventh day I dismissed my patient 
cured, and she has scarcely had a pain since, now more 
than a year. This made an impression on the patieitt, 
as to the power of die practice in this disease, at least ; 
but I have since had to treat one case of acute h^paiUis, 
three of scarlet fever, one of measles, and one ollm&aeskZ», 
in the same family, comprising every member, to xnake 
them firm and unwavering supporters of the reformation. 
Allc^athy has now taken its final leave of their home. 

In presentinfiT the fi^owins cases for the consideration 
of aU candid i^ers, I shaD «,Qfii>e mjself to such points 
as came under my immediate observation, such AUopathie 
treatment as was pursued in the first two cases before 
they came under my care, or after they passed out of my 
hand. I will give briefly, as it came to my knowledge, 
either from the physician prescribing, or from the atten- 
dsoits^ The two cases that follow were under Homceo- 
pathie treatment throughout, and he must be a sceptic 
indeed who wiU doubt medical i^ency in the restoration 
of the three last cases, and llie futility of expecting any 
relief or advantage by exchanging Homceopathic for 
Allopathic treatment My experience goes to prove that 
when the practitioner of medicine, after Allopaithic ex- 
perience, has made himself acquainted with the resources 
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of Homceop^thm^ aiid foils under the latter to give quick 
and ready relief, the patient's chances of recovery are 
materially lessened, nay, hazarded, if be is. placed in the 
hands of a strictly Allopathic practitioner. There is 
something about Homoeopathia^ when it is used in 
incurable diseases, that contracts, holds the disease at 
bay, and smooths the pillow of the patient ; thus w^e see 
in those cades of confirmed consumption, which are so 
distressing in their latter stages, under ordinary practice. 
Under the contix)lUng influence of the reformed practice, 
although the lungs are far gone with ulceration, or filled 
up with tubercles, the pulse almost countlesd, and inter- 
mittent, the feet swollen, the mouth sore, the stomach 
and bowels racked with the pains peculiar to this disease, 
attended with bursts of diarrhoea ; all these are rapidly 
and soothingly controlled by the remedies which Homoio- 
pathia affords; and keeping these principles directly before 
us, who can say but that many of those diseases which 
have heretofore always baffled the most skilful of those 
practitioners who have only the Allopathic principles to 
guide them in their choice of remedies, may not only be 
controlled, but actually cured by a skilful discrimination 
of the pathogenesis, and suitable selection of a highly 
indicated remedy. I might cite in support of this some 
cases, which had been pronounced by skilful Allopathic 
physicians, confirmed and incurable. One occurs to my 
mind at present, yfhich was the case of J. V, V., of 
Cattskill, of catarrhal phthisis pulmonalis, in that stage 
in which his physicians had given him up, and were 
allaying his sufferings by morphine^ when I was called to 
see him. Satisfying myself by nainute examination, that 
his difficultifis were still confined to the membraneous 
tissues, I ccMnmenced an energetic treatment from the 
resources of Homoeopathia, and have now the gratification 
(six months after) to see him restored to health and use- 
fulness to his fan^ily. If a disease of the periosteum, 
producing an open tumour, can be removed by an inter- 
nal specific, which I have done from the os malae, with a 
few dos0s of Siliceaptnd Calc. Carb. after I had myself, while 
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practising the old system, vainly endeavoured to dispei^s^ 
by blisters, liniments, iodine plasters, &c.; if such tumours, 
manifest to the eye and touch, are quickly dispersed by 
a suitable highly adapted remedy, who will deny that 
much may not yet be learned, both in the selection of a 
remedy already in the catalogue, or in the discovery of 
some from the bountiful stores of nature ? 

Case 1. — J. S., aged twenty, was taken with pains in 
the head, back and limbs, loss of appetite, acid eructations, 
irregularity of the bowels, which for some days had been 
either costive or loose, sleeplessness, confusion of intellect, 
and other usual accompaniments of bilious fever. An 
Allopathic practitioner was called, who gave cathartics, 
diaphoretics and refrigerants as usual, the patient growing 
rapidly worse ; the remedies not reaching the cause, of 
course tended rather to aggravate than allay the excite- 
ment, and those friends with whom he resided called on 
me, and dismissed his present medical attendant I found 
him labouring under the following discouraging train of 
symptoms : dull pressive pain in the head, across the fore- 
head and eyes, with confusion of ideas, sleepless — ^restless 
— ^talking and muttering whenever he closed his eyes, 
injected face flushed, tongue coated, whitish, yellow on 
the edges, with a brownish dry centre, breath foetid, res* 
piration hurried and oppressed, with an occasional hacking 
cough, soreness around the hypochondria, scorbiculus ten- 
der, full ; tympanitis, which extended over the abdomen, 
alvine evacuation sparing and light coloured, urine thick, 
and depositing a heavy sediment, skin dry, pulse 120 in 
a minute, wiry and intermittent, and altogether the case 
presented features which would justify an unfavourable 
prognosis. Not relishing the chance of taking a case 
from another, who had occupied the best period to apply 
suitable remedies, and having had some experience of the 
difficulty of treating a case when the specific character of 
the disease was changed, and new symptoms developed 
by medication, I could not feel confident of a favourable 
convalescence, except after a tedious medication. How-* 
ever, a few doses of nux vein., to relieve the chylopoetio 
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viic^ay and change the evacuations^ in their frequency, as 
well as colour^ followed by aconite^ which relieved the 
fever, with the aid of belladonna, and then biyonia, pro- 
duced so marked a change in six day s, as to induce a hope 
of a more favourable and rapid result than I had a right 
to anticipate; but the imprudent ingestion of chicken soup 
disappointed my hopes^ and the fever returning did not 
give way during the following week, which terminated 
my attendance. His friends from abroad had called 
another practitioner, whom 1 met in consultation, foi: the 
purpose of placing the patient in his hands understand"* 
^gly 9 ^e agreed as to the nature of the case, and also 
in our prognosis, which was favourable, but the next 
point was not likely to be so easily agreed upon ; saliva- 
tion being the mainsheet-anchor of Allopathy in these 
cases, was, of course, urged, my convictions being strong 
.that the patient's chances of recovery would be lessened 
by this resist. I, of cojLU'se, yielded tne case to Allopathy 
and mercury, harmoniously, however, for I agreed to see 
the patient as a friend occasionally, that I might note the 
rapid recovery. As soon as the gums were touched, 
9S the doctor expressed it, an emetic was the entering 
. wedge, followed by calomel and opium in repeated doses, 
and on seeing him twenty-four hours after he had the 
opium pulse, delirium settling dowa into a low, mut- 
tering character^ and no amelioration of the disease. 
Ipecacuanha, spirit, mindereri, spirit nitri, Dover's 
powders, and calomel^ blisters, and irritating mustard 
plasters, were all very frequently given, and applied 
in rapid succession. During the course of the treatment, 
two other physicians were called in after the fourth day, 
when salivation was distinct, but not beneficial, and, of 
course, a great deal must be done where three physicians 
are in attendance, for according to the rules of Allopathy, 
there can be no sins of commission, they know of no 
medicinal disease, and dread the sin of omission, and he 
who gives the most medicine satisfies his consdence that 
nothing has been left undone that could be done in the 
way of doing. His strength simk in proportion as he 
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became saturated* with mercury, without the least miti- 
gation of any of the difficulties. In ten days the patient 
ootdd not speak so as to be understood, his month and 
thiMt being in a shodking state of. ulceration, tongue 
swollen, dry and brown; now quinine witii nervines and 
wine, were given, up to the last hour of his existence, 
which terminated just two weeks after I withdrew. I 
haye been thus minute in recording the treatment in tiiii^ 
case, for the purpose of showing that salivation is not tiie 
best way of curing a fever, and have not had the least 
intention of detracting fix)m the merit of the practitioners^ 
who, no doubt, did all in tiieir power, I mean all they 
supposed was in their power, to snatch this young man 
from the grave ; and they never will know of any other 
remedy until they study Homoeopathia. It would be un- 
becoming in Ine to say that its resources would haye 
altered the case if it had been continued ; but the fol- 
lowing case will prove, tiiat aiPber sahvatidn had been 
pronounced indispensable by the attending physidan, I 
had the satis&ction to prove the contrary, directly upon 
the h6els of the other caj^ 

Case 2. — ^F. H., aged 21, had been under AHopathic 
treatment a few days, and salivation was pronoimced 
indispensable, by one of tiie phjrsidans who attended in 
the previoilB case ; the family objecting to this seat for 
ine ; previous engagements precluded tiie possibility of 
iny sedng him for twenty-four hoiMS thereafter, when I 
foutid his case to present most of the characteristics of 
the above <iase,1n its early stage, except that his congestive 
diffictdty Was most prominent in his bowels, which were 
Very much bloated, and sdmelvhat tender, a paroxysm 
came on every night, and dysentenc discharges were 
rapidly depressing the vital powers. Merc. sub. for tiiat 
condition of the 'dvine Evacuations, with aeon, and belL, 
during the paroxysm of fever, im^iloved his case rapidly ; 
anionic and then chiiia was followed by convalescence, 
i^ct dulph. for a torpor of tiie intestines, and my patient 
was about iagaSn without seaHvation. 



^ 
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Inasmuch 9» I hav^ taken die Uberty to iiepeat t^o 
' cases in the treatment of which AUopatjky had a 8ha^» 
the one endiiog fatally xm^r saUvatipn — ^thje other fayom> 
$hlj withowt ^alivation^ it is no mQi:e than meet tibat If 
repeat two more cas^, of parallel types, which occurred 
at the same time, and were entirely under my ceure 6com 
b^^boning to end, apd^, pf course, Hdmo^opathi^^is mtif^lj 
responsible for the results. 

(pase 3« — X P., aged 62^ fpr ^me ti^e felt m inability 
to perform his accustomed exercise, both mental and 
physical^ gradually progressing to loss of appetite, rest- 
lessness, and sleepless, confused dreams, muttering, noc* 
tumal deliriiun. The delay in obtaining medical advice 
arose from an aversion to giving up to be sick, until the 
disease was well ^tablish^d. Whenlwas called, Ifound, 
in addition to the above symptoms, wiM expression of the 
eye— -nausea — ^tongue coated deep greyish, and dry and 
brown in the centre, lips, parched, breatii offendive^ fauces 
inflamed, skin dry, hot and parched, chest oppressed^ 
cough deep and suffocating, scc^rbicidus and hypochondria 
tender^ sore, and distended, while he complained of a 
sensation as if girt around tight witii a cord, bowels 
sluggish, paanM and full, limbs aching and numb, urine 
b^h coloured^ deporting a reddish sediment* praise. 120. 

I brought his system under the influ^ce of aconite, 
as spon ac| possible, and subdued tiie active clwacter of 
the attack. ISTux. yom., followed, by bryonia, the^ had 
a happy effect, in keeping up a soft skin^ and restoring 
the biliary secretions, and tc^ether with belL xu, attenjoa- 
tion, subdued the delirium and congestion of the braii^ 
andkjEgeryiscei^; these were followed by Ipecac, whiph 
dispersed the remnanit of cough, to^igue cleared pf^ and 
all the organs gradually p^o^ed their accustomed 
functions, and cp^valescepo^ was i^ot retarded by fmy 
undue medicinal actipiL 

Casp 4^ — ^P. S. W., aged 23, sangpipe, nervous tem- 
perament, bad suffered from erysipelas of the face and 
scalp, hair had fallen out nearly to baldn(BS% wi^h patches 
of scaly ulceration interspersed over the scalp; took a 
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severe cold from exposure on horseback^ in bad weather^ . 
neglected himself^ and gradually sunk down into a low 
fever> attended with pain in the whole head^ eyes dull, 
heavy, conjunctiva injected, tongue coated, deep yellowish 
on the edges, with a dry, brown thickly coated centre, 
lips dry and cracked, teeth covered with dark brown 
8orc[es, face flushed, skin hot, dry, and imparting a burning 
sensation to the hand when applied, chest oppressed, 
respiration rapid, pulse 130, hard and wiry, cough fre- 
quent, rapid and distressing, scorbiculus and hypochon- 
dria tender, bowels sluggish and bloated, aching of the 
extremities, sleepless nights broi^ght on furious deKriujn, 
so much so a^ to render it difficult to control him, or keep 
him in bed ; at one time supposing himself in prisoiu, at 
another in the most loathsome place, crowded betweten 
horses, ai^d spitting out the filth from his mouth, and 
again supposing his bed fifled with ice and ice water. 
These ftuious symptoms yielded to an energetic admin- 
istration of belladonna, aisd after the fourth night he 
awoke from some hours' sleep, and a gradual restoration 
to Health, ulider the various remedies which were called 
for, as in the former cases ; but no mercury was called 
into aSA in the treatment. And this ^ase was important in 
establishing the reformed practice, for the first case in 
this series had just terminated, and the physicSans as well 
$a layi^en opposed to the practice were using all their art 
to indi^ce the friends to call in ia practitioner of Allopathy, 
alleging that th^ patient would die for want of medicine. 
How grievously disappointed they must have been 1 
Their kind interference has cost many a poor patient his 
life, and this case was a strong lesson to them ; a rebuke 
which they ought not soon to forget, and those who were 
foremost in obtsdning a change g£ practice ip the first case 
in this series, would have felt the awful responsibiEty 
which they had drawn upon themselves, if they had had 
one spark of the anxiety and solicitude which a phy sidan 
often feels when he knows that he has the Hfe cfa fellow 
mortal entrusted to his charge. 
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I have treated several cases of strongly marked dropsy 
of the head> since I communicated my first case to you. 
They being mostly like that reported, need not be reported 
here; some were more decided; one had been under 
Allopathic treatment, and the family having lost one 
before under the same treatment, made it worth nothing, 
and another had some features worth recowEng. A boy 
about four years old had a violent catarrhal fever, with 
cough and congestion to the head, which was large, but 
well shaped. Without detaining you with particular^ it 
will be sufficient to state, that when my attention wad 
called to him, he had sunk down into that state, which is 
characterized by moaning, rolling the head, moving the 
right arm and leg up and down, pupils dilated, urine and 
fceces soon passed involuntarily. I gave bryonia and 
belladonna alternately, and in the first dilutions, so that 
he might feel an impression soon. The patient being 
four miles in the country, I could not see him as often 
as would have been useful, but there was no positive 
amendment for near a week, although the active character 
of the disease was arrested^ but I could not give encour- 
agement in the case until about one week, when he 
gradually began to emerge from this condition, by an 
occasional scream, and finally a returning consciousness, 
so as to be able to notice when fbod was given, and in a 
few days more in attempting to use his hands, he had no 
control of them ; they would pass beyond the object, or 
£Edl far short of it, error in vision assisted this condition ; 
his head would fall on one side in attempting to sit erect ; 
soon it was discovered that he could not speak, and 
finally, as he recovered strength, and began to totter 
about, there was just cause for apprehending that he 
might never speak ; however, his hearing being good, I 
assured his father that his power of speech would return, 
and after some months he began to try his skill at 
speaking, and has now, after a period of six months, 
nearly recovered, although he speaks much slower, and 
more carefully than he did before his attack. Can any 
one doubt that this disease was on t|ie bw^i ? There 
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certainly was inflammation and effusion tp pipduce Has 
condition, and the effect of the treatment was clear i just 
as he b^an to emerge firom a state of unconsciousness^ my 
attention v^is directed by the nurse to a great number of 
small blbters or vesicles, of a deep red colour filled with 
water, all over the extremities and trunk. Was not this 
ajx eflfect brought about by the Belladonna f Compare 
it with the pathogenesis of that remedy, in Hull's Jahr, 
under the section of TSrurUu I have a, great naany &cts 
to prove the pathogenetic powers of the last remedy in 
scarlet fever, which has been prevalent here for most of 
the time of my Homoepathic career, but as I shall endea- 
vour to collect and arrange them under an appropriate 
head in an article on the scarlatina, as soon as my time 
will permit, it is not worth while to introduce any of the 
&ctshere. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MEBCURY. 

I 

This remedy plays a conspicuous part in Allopatihic 
practice. What cannot be done with the Hrhely use of 
mercury I What is to be done without it ? The main 
point (to be settled yet) is^ how to administer it, in 
large or in small quantities ? The eminent Dr. Bobert 
Graves^ in Dublin^ recommends this medicine in large 
doses/ particularly in acute maladies. According to him^ 
blood-letting takes the first rank, and calomel the second 
in the treatment of inflammation. He gives it in the 
dose of a scruple, twice in the twenty-four hours. Ha 
remarks: — The opponents of this practice here, have 
frequently observed that such doses of calomel may, it is 
true, be given with advantage in hot climates, and may 
be well suited to the constitutions of persons inhabiting 
tropical countries, but we cannot thence infer, that they 
may be exhibited either with safety or benefit to Euro?- 
peans in their native climate. This observation, no doubt, 
deserves attention; but its weight must fall to the ground 
if experience contrary to the generally received opinion 
shows, that with proper precautions, calomel may be 
given in as large doses here as in the East Indies. In 
chronic complaints, he is against the use of mercury. 
The blue pill system of Abemethy and others has been 
productive of infinite mischief Although Dr. Graves 
imdervalues the bltte pill system of Abernethy, he, 
nevertheless, enjoyed as a dyspeptic doctor a great repu- 
tation in his time. It was generally thought, that the 
blue pill operates gently, and ^^brings all in order agdn.^ 

The celebrated Dr. Wilson Philip is quite opposite in 
opinion. His unmediate purpose is to recommend the 
use of minute doses of mercury. His work also contains 
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a physiological view of its modus operandi in general* 
According to this author, the operation of mercury is 
two-fold, local and g^eral. The general operation on 
the whole system takes Blace partly by means of the 
nerves of the part to which it is appKed, partly through 
absorption and circulation. By absorption, it exerts the 
greatest influence on distant parts, because it comes in 
immediate contact with the various organs, and acts 
directly upon them, more or less as a stimulant, exalting 
their functions. To the alimentary canal and the salivary 
glands it is also evidently a stimulus, ev^n when applied 
to the skin, and this irritation may pass into inflammation, 
if, not immediately relieved by increased secretion. But 
by this power which mercury possesses of jpromoting 
various secretions, we can effect only a transient and 
imperfect relief, for a check of the secretions is but a 
secondary effect of the disease. It must, therefore, have 
another effect, and this is exerted upon the liver. On 
this organ, the remedy not only has a specific power to 
exalt its functions, but also to correct various functional 
abnormities, and to affect the structure of the organ itself, 
in a degree in which it can act on no other organ, and in 
which no other remedy can act upon this. Now the 
sympathy between the stomach, liver, and duodenum is 
so great, tiiat whatever benefits or injures the one must 
affect the other in like manner. Again, whatever affects 
the digestive system, must have an influence on the 
disease, for scarce a deviation from health occurs in which 
these parts are not concerned. Farther, one of the great 
causes of the influence of the digestive system, is its 
sympathy with the brain. ^ This directiy influences the 
action of the heart and its vessels to their smallest rami- 
fications. The secerning and assimilating processes are 
entirely dependent on it, and oh the spinal marrow. If 
such are tiie conclusions we obtain respecting the use of 
the liver a priori, they are abundantly confirmed ty ob- 
servation. In the most important diseases, local and 
— - . . 

* On the Influence of Minute Doses of Mercury, London, 1834. 
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general^ the function of the liver is more or less disturbed, 
and on the condition of this organ^ the treatment indi* 
cated more or less depends. 

The operation of small doses frequently repeated is^ 

according to Wilson Philip, of great practical importance. 

According to his experience, the quantity of quicknalver 

usually given, is, on the whole, at least ten times greater 

than is necessarytodevelope its beneficent operation. Its 

favourable influence upon the liver has enabled physicians 

to give it in too large quantities. He explains the 

innocence of twenty and thirty grain doBes of calomel, 

by the rapidity with which they are conveyed out of the 

system. He now obtains decisive benefit from a single 

dose of mercury, as from a half to one-eighth grain of 

blue pilL The cause of its powerful action is the absence 

of aperient effects. It is fully absorbed into the general 

system^ and as it, causes but slight irritation> is not 

eliminated therefrom. It is by maintaining this constant 

general influence that it is made to work upon the gums 

and produce salivation, while laige doses often fail. It 

must be remarked also that one-half grain of blue pill is 

estimated equal to one-twentieth or one-thirtieth grain 

of calomel, for one grain of calomel is equivalent in 

aperient and alterative power to ten grains of blue pilL 

Thus far Wilson Philip. 

We will not take it upon us to decide which of the two 
methods above stated is the most preferable. We con- 
sider both systems injurious, either a rapid mercurializar 
tion in scruple doses according to Graves, or a slow process 
of impregnation of mercury, through the " medium of the 
fcV^-," according to Wilson Philip. It never fcals to shatter 
the consiittition in the end. 

Salivation, desired and kept in view by English prac- 
titioners, we always regarded as an evil. Pereira 
says : — After absorption^ mercury effects changes in the 
qualities of the blood, and in the action of the whole 
organism, but especially the apparatus of organic life. 
Soon after salivation has been established, the blood 
exhibits an inflammatory crust. At a later period its 

w 
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eoloTir deepens^ aod itB coagulability is diminished. Ao- 
oordii^ to Dr. Ynrre, it diminishes ihe number of red 
globules of the blood.* 

When oar object is to^obtain die salivating operation 
of mercurials, says Dr. Fereira, we give them in some^ 
what larger dims. Of all the secretions, none are so 
uniformly and remarkably augmented as those of the 
mucous follicules of the mouth and the salivary glands ; 
and the increased secretion is accompanied with more or 
less tenderness and inflammation of these parts, the whole 
constituting what is termed mUvaiion or ptyaUsm, (salt^ 
vatioy ptyalkrmUy gialismus). The first symptoms of 
this affection are slight tenderness and tomefecation of 
the gums, whidi acquire a pale rose colour, exeept at the 
edges surrounding the teeth, where they are deep red. 
Gradually the mouth becomes exceedingly sore, and the 
tongue much swollen ; a coppery taste is perceived, and 
the breath acquires a remarkable fetidity. The salivaiy 
glands Booa become tender and swollen ; the saliva and 
mucus of the mouth flow abundantly, sometimes to the 
extent of several pints in the twenty-four hours. During 
this state the fkt is rapidly absorbed, and the patient 
becomes exceedingly emaciated. The blood when drawn 
from a vein puts <m the same appearance as it does in 
inflammatory diseases. 

There are many cases on record of the fatal effects of 
xiercury. 

Mr. Pearson, a physidan in London, observesf : — '^ In 
tlie course of two or three years after my appointment 
to the care of the Lock Hospital, I observed that, in 
almost every year, one and sometimes two instances of 
sudden dealli occurred among the patients admitted to 
that institution : that these accidents could not be traced 
to any evident cause : and that the subjects were com- 



* Dr. Farre sajr* : — '* That he attended a full plethoric woman for 
hmnorrhafe from the ilomacb, and by the oaeof meroary Uanohed her in 
■h^ weeks aa white as a lily." Will any other poison not prodoee the sao^e 
eifcct ? O tempora / O moru / 

t See Bfarshall Hall, Principles of the Theory and Praetlee of Medicine. 
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mouly men who had neaFly, and (N>iDetiine8.enti]ialjy 
eompleted thehr merourial course. I ccmsulted Mxm 
Brom&eld aad Mr. WilMains upoa this int^restmg sub^ 
jeotj but they acknowledged themselTes unable to c(»a» 
muiiiGateat^jeatis&etoryinfbrBiatioD: they had carefoUy 
examined the bodies of many who had died thus unex- 
pectedly^ without being able to diecover any morbid 
appearances ; and they confessed that they were equally 
ignorant of the caus^ the mode of preveotioiiy <Nr the 
method of treating that state of the system which imme^ 
^diately preceded the &tal teraGuiiatioB. 

As the objeet oi my enquiry was of considecaUe 
importance, I gave a constanit and nuaute attention of the 
operati(m of mercury on the constitution in general, as 
well as to its effects on the disease for which it wag 
administered ; and after some time had elapsed, I ascer- 
tained that these sinister events are to be ascribed to 
mercury acting as a poison on the system. Mr. Pearson 
calk this state mercurial excitement^ which is the seamd 
stage of saUvatUmy {erethismus mercuriaUs,) The gradual 
approach of this diseased state (he says) is coinmcmly 
indicated by paleness of the countenance, a stat& of 
general inquietude, aAd frequent sighing ; the respiration 
becomes more frequent, sometimes accompanied with a 
sense of constrictioa across the thorax, the pidse is small, 
frequent, and often intermitting, and there is a sense <^ 
fluttering about the prsecordia. And furth^, the ere^ 
iMsmtu mercuTiaUs is characterized by great d^ression 
of strength, trembling, partial and universal, occasional 
vomiting, a pale contracted countenance, a sense of cold- 
ness. When these or a greater part of these symptoms 
are present, a sudden and violent exertion oi the animal 
power wiU sometimes prove fatal; for instance^ rising up 
bastily m bed to take food and drink^ walking hastily 
across the war^ &c 

The eminent Dr. Bateman fell a victim to a similar 
mercurial treatment. It was remarked that th^' action.' q£ 
the heart and arteries, which was extremely feeble as well 
as irregular while awake, was so mudi more enfeebled 
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during sleep as to be in fact almost suspended, and thus 
to occasion alarming faintings and sinkings, so that it 
became necessary, notwithstanding the extreme drowsi- 
ness which had succeeded the long continued watchful- 
ness, to interrupt the Aeep at the expiration of two 
minutes, by which time, or even sooner, the sinking of 
the pulse and countenance indicated the approaching 
knguor. 

Dr. Marshall Hall relates also the following case : — 

« Mr; ^ a West Indian Surgeon, called upon me 

to hold some conversation on his own case. He attributed^ 
his unhappy condition to a malignant fever, with ery- 
sipelas, during which there had been exhibited a great 
deal of calomel, as much as thirty grains at one dose, 
which removed the disease ; but he thought it left^him 
subject to an inflammatory state of the digestive organs. 

However that may be, this is his present condition. 
On falling asleep, just at the moment when volition and 
sensibility cease, the involuntary motions also stop, with 
a sensation of death, under which he awakes generally 
convulsed. 

His medical friends have sat by him, and watched 
him, and they have found, when sleep is overpowering 
him, the breathing becomes slower and weaker ; the heart 
and pulse also fall low, and cease to beat as sleep comes 
on, and after a short time he awakes in tremor." 

The following are the ill effects which have been 
ascribed to this metal, and which Dr. Dietrich* r^ards 
as so many forms of the mercurial disease : — 

1. Mercurial Fever — {Febris mercuriaUs Dietr.) — 
Under this name Dietrich has included two febrile states. 
One of these {Febris erethicay f. saUvosa) comes on a few 
days after the use of large doses of mercury, and is char- 
acterized by great restlessness, dryness of the mouth, 
headache, loss of appetite, nausea, hot and dry skin, ^uick 
pulse, red gums, swollen tongue, &a The affection 
which Mr. Pearson denominated mercurial erethismy 

■~ ■ ■■ ■ I B »■*■ ■ I ■ m i.»^- ■ ■ ■■ u rn ■■■ ii MW ■■■■ 11 ■■■ ■■■■■» ,. ■—■■■■■ 

* Die Merlcurial Kmnkheit, Leipzig, 1837, 
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(erethismus mercurialiSy) is regarded by Dietrich As an 
adynamic mercurial fever, {febris adynamica.) It is 
characterized by great depression of strength, a sense of 
anxiety about the praecordia, frequently sighing, tremb- 
ling, partial or umversal, a small quick pulse, sometimes 
vomiting, a pale contracted countenance, a sense of cold- 
ness ; but the tongue is seldom furred, nor are the vital 
or natural functions much disordered. When these 
symptoms are present, a sudden and violent e!sertion of 
the animal power will occasionally prove fiital. 

2, Excessive Salivation — {Ptyalismiu stamaehalis 
mercurialis Dietr. Stomatitis.)-— -The gums are tumefied 
and ulcerated ; the tongue is often swollen to such an 
extent that it hangs out of the mouth, incapacitating the 
patient from either eating or speaking; the salivary 
glands are enlarged, most painfiil and inflamed, {parotitis 
mercuriaHsy) and the saliva flows most copiously from the 
mouth. In one instance sixteen pounds are said to have 
been evacuated in twenty-four hours. In some cases the 
gums slough, the teeth loosen and drop out, and occa^ 
sionally necrosis of the alveolar process takes place. 
During this time the system becomes extremely debili-* 
tated and emaciated, and if no intermission be given to 
the use of mercury, involuntary action of the muscular 
system come on, and the patient ultimately dies of ex- 
haustion. I have repeatedly seen inflammation and 
ulceration of the mouth, and profuse salivation, induced 
by a few grains qfcalomely or some other mercurial. A 
very frequent consequence of excessive mercurial sali- 
vation, and the attendant ulceration and sloughing, is 
contraction of the mucous membrane in the anterior 
arches of the palate, whereby the patient is prevented 
from opening the mouth except to a very slight extent. 
I have met with several such cases. In one (that of a 
female) it followed the use of a few grains of hhe pill, 
administered for a liver complaint. The patient remains 
unable to open her mouth wider than half an inch. 
Several operations have been performed, by different 
surgeons, and the contracted parts freely divided, but 
the relief was only temporary. In another instance, 
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{that of a ebild four years of age) it was produced by a 
iew grains of calomel. Though several years have elapsed 
«ince, the patient is obliged to suck his food through the 
spaces left between the jaws by the loss of the alveolar 
process. 

3. Mercurial Purging — {Diarrhosa mercurialis.)'^ 
Violent purging is a very frequent consequence of the 
vse of mercury. It is frequently attended with griping 
and sometimes with sanguineous evacuations. In some 
ceases there is fulness of the lefl hypochondrium, burning 
jpain and tenderness of the regicm^of the pancreas, and the 
evacuations are frothy, whitish, toi^h, and most times 
jgreenish.* 

4. HiDRosis MERCURiALis. — Profuse sweating is 
imother occasional effect of mercury. 

5. Skin Diseases. — Several forms of skin diseases, 
both acute and chronic, have been regarded as part of the 
ill effects of mercury. 

7. Eczema mercurials, Pearson; {EryiJiema mercu^ 
riale, Spens and Mullins; Lepra mercurictUs, Stokes 
and Mormrty ; Hydrargyria^ AUey, Bayer ; Urysipelas 
mercuriak, Cullerier, Lagneau; SpUosis mercuriaiis, 
Schmalz.) This disease appears occasionally during the 
progress of a mercurial course. Some writers have fre- 
quently met with it — thus AUeyf (Observ. on^the 
Hydrargyria, 1810) saw forty-three cases in ten years, 
and of this numb^ eight terminated fiitally. The disease 
consists of innumerable minute and pellucid vesicles, 
which have been mistaken (or papulae. These give the 
appearance of a diffused redness to the skin, and a sen- 
sation of roughness to the touch ; sometimes it is {^receded 
and attended by febrile disorder. In two or three days 
the vesicles attain the size of a pin's head, and theindo- 
ded serum becomes opake and milky^. It sooa extenoki 
over the body, and is accompanied by tomdie&eticm, tefi- 

* Dr. Hamilton obsenres : — In Mrefal cases he has decidedly aacertained 
diat alteration of the tQIous ooat of the intestines of inlants and jmiag 
cbildpsn have been induced by the frequent use of doses of calomel. 

f l>r. Alley also observes : — That he has seen the mercurial eruption over 
the entire body of a boy about seven years old, for wboni but three grains 
of ealomel had been prescribed, ineffectually as a purgative. 
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demess and itching. It usually terminates by desquam- 
mation, but in some cases a copious discharge takes place 
from the excoriated and tender surface^ and when this 
ceases the epidermis comes off m large flakes : in some 
instances the hair and nails fall off, and the eyes and 
eyebrows become entirely denuded. There is usually 
some affectioli of the respiratory oigans, indicated by dry- 
cough and tightness of the prsecordia. 

8. Inflammation of the eye, mouth, diseases of the 
brain and bones, are but too often produced by the abuse 
of mercury. 

9. Hypebtrophies — {HyperirophuB.) — ^Enlargement 
of the inguinal, axillary, and mesenteric glands, (adeno- 
phyma inguinale mercuriale^ have been ascribed to the 
use of mercury. 

10. Ulceration and Sloughing.^— Ulceration of the 
mouth is a well known effect of mercury. Ulceration of 
the throat is likewise a consequence of the use of thia^ 
nuBeral. 

11. Neuroses Mercuriales. — Various symptoms, 
indicating a disordered condition of the nervous system, 
are met with in persons who haye been in the habit of 
taking mercury : such as wandering pains ; (neuralgia mer" 
euriaUs ;) a tremulous condition of the muscular system^ 
{tremor mercurialisy) sometimes accompanied with stam- 
meriog, {pselUmus metalUcuSy) and occasionally termi- 
nating in paralysis, {paralym mercurialiiy) epilepsy, or 
apoplexy, (apopkxia mercurialis.) To these Dietrich 
adds ^istioaD»i {asthma merctiriaUs,y amaurosis, {amaurosis 
mercurialisy) and hypochondriasis, {hypochondriasis mer-^ 
curialis.) 

12. Cachexia — {Cachexia mcrcvnofo.)— This con- 
dition is characterized by disorder of the digestive organs, 
loss of appetite, waiting, incapat)ility of much exertion, 
with in<»:ea8ed secretion from all the organs. Mr. Travers 
{Further Ivqmry concerning ConMutional Irritation, 
p. 87) says, mercurial cachexia is characteiized by irritable 
circulation, extreme pallor and emaciation, an acute and 
rapid hectic, and an almost invariable termination in 
phthisis. 
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ACUTE BHEUMATI8M. 

BT J. ABTBUB WlLBOfi^ M. D., PHT0XC1AII TO 8T. ^EOBGB ff 

HOSFITAL, liOBDOV, 

ON CALOMEL COMBIXED WITH OPIUM. 

It is rude empirical practice which seldom succeeds^ 
and, failing of success, is most injurious to the patient 
In its routine application to the languid, weak, and ex- 
hausted, as to the full and vigorous habit of body, there 
is reason to believe that it has destroyed very many who, 
under less popular and energetic methods of treatment, 
would in due time have recovered. 

It does not necessarily counteract inflammation of the 
heart, lungs, or pericardium. Again and again it has 
been observed in practice, that " heart symptoms^ have 
been rapidly developed in cases of rheumatic fever, while 
imder treatment by large and frequent doses of calomel 
and opium. In many of these cases, is it not more than 
probable that the fevered masses of blood in circulation 
through the chest are directly influenced to their fiirther 
prejudice by admixture with the drug and the mineral? 
With a full belief in the special curative agencies of 
mercury, yet knowing, in certidn constitutions, how 
entirely it disagrees, and how dangerous it occasionally 
becomes from coincident eflfects of functional disorder or 
org^c disease, we cannot be too careiiil in opposing it 
spedfically to the fever of acute rheumatism. When I 
first entered on hospital praxief, though continually de- 
precating the reckless use of mercury which then pre- 
vailed, I fell much into the habit of prescribing two 
grains and a.half of calomel, with the fourth, or the half 
of a grain of opium, at intervals of four or six hours, in 
the early stages of rheumatic fever. I have now for 
many years past discontinued the use of this compound 
alterative, and see no reason to recur to it. 
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There has been of late years, such a crying up, among 
certain sectarians in London physic, of calomel in com- 
bination with opium, as specific in ftll inflammations, 
general, local, and special, that holding this preiscription 
on a three-fold trust, we are compelled to it, on every 
count, in the cardiac aggravations of rheumatic fever. 
Yet who could with confidence affirm, that by the em- 
ployment of this formula, he had, in any one instance^ 
prevented adhesion to the pericardium, or arrested the 
yegetationfl by fibrmoiaa depoeit, on the cardiac aniicdar 
valves. Assuredly, under the free use g£ calomel with 
opium, tiie symptoms, as obtamed by sound, or otiierwisc^ 
that are observed in coincidence w^th tiiese states of tiie 
heart, and its membranes, have not unfrequentiy been 
known to subside; but it is equaUy certain that the same 
effects of relief have followed, cm very different and less 
energetic modes of treatment. The question reipainfl^ 
whether tiie mercurial salt, not being always needful in 
cardiac rheumatism, may not sometimes be iiyurious. 

In exhausted cachectic habits, witii which this form 
of the disease is frequentiy assodated, there is great reason 
to believe, that mercury determines a fiirther inischievoua 
activity in the structures, which, by a process of inflam- 
mation, >are already abuang the material and business of 
tiieir own nutrition. There is a large body of medical 
practitioners, happily not increasing in this country, in 
whose small code of physic ^^ ififiammaiian^ is the univenal 
bam, and calomel the only antidote. To these offi^haml 
prescribers, exclusively '^practicar and supereminentiy 
*^ regular,^ it is matter hard of belief tiiat lymph 
may be fast exuding on the serous surfaces of tiie chest, 
whHe a mercurial saliva is flowing largely fix)m tiie mouth* 
I have never seen more of ragged pulpy deposit on tiie 
surface of the heart, £rom recent inflammation of its 
investing membrane, than in the case of ayoipng woman, 
who was brought, some five or six years ago, into St. 
George's Hospital, (shortiy before her deatii,) profusely 
salivated in sequel of rheumatic fever. — Lancet, Nov. 
23, 1844, p. 253. 
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If. ANBBAl/^ HQM<BOPA'tHIC SXPERIMENTS AT LA PITIE. 
BT DB. F» W. IBYINEy EDIHBUEQH. 

The adherents of Homoeopathy haTe mndi reason to 
eomplain of the want of interest in the sulsgect displayed 
by llie heads of the profesdon. It is indeed matter of 
rarprise and n^ret, that they should persist in a resolu* 
tion not to exanune into the merits of a syst^n whose 
value is attested^ on the ground of personal experience, by 
hundreds of their medical brethren^ a system whose 
cJbnms are set forih in able and accessible works, and 
whose success, — ^both as exhiUted in the tabks of public 
hospitals, and the less imposing but more penetrating 
Tesfdts of private practice — is making appeal from tiie 
bigoted love of the old, and dislike of tiie new in medicine, 
to tiiat candour and love of truth whidi are looked for in 
the practitioner of the healing art, and are nowhere more 
requisite. 

But great as is tiie evil resulting firom non-enquiry, it 
is small compflred with that arising from the nu^tory 
results attendant on trials of Homoeopathy, ignorantiy or 
difongenaously made by Allopaths of renown ; for it 
cannot be doubted that many, and these perhaps the most * 
candid Banong the a&erents of tiie dominant school, 
whom tiie mere novelty and strangeness of our doctrine 
might not ha^^ prevented &om examining into its prac- 
tical worldly, have been deterred from so doing by the 
connderation that it were at once superfluous and pre- 
smnptuooa in them to attempt success in a patii whidi 
men whom tiiey are wont to look up to have already 
trodden, and dedared to lead to nothing but disappoint- 
ment. When H(«n«opa«hy has iJins been put «pon ita 
trial, it has been the practice to conduct tiie proceedings 
witii closed doors. Advocates for the accused have been 
exduded, and the witnesses (L e. the cases treated) have 



lueea examiBfld, and the evidence sununed uf in secret; 
the damBatevy Teidict alone has beea promu]gated«i tu>- 
•ecoio^aBied by oBfy leconmendation to mercy ; and the 
public have had the general character of the Judge fpr 
alHlity and uprightness as B(At goasaatee for the legalitjr 
<tf the proceedings and the jostnesa of the sentence ; th^ 
«enteaee being usually no less duuxpeiyeftDal baaishnient 
&om the domain of science. 

Such triala ase quite beyond our reach, and tiberefon^ 
W6 shall flay n&Aing^ further of them ; but we pr^Mse 
dwellii^ at some ki^th on one to whidi the preceding 
remarks are but paertially applicable, and which has been 
made ameoable ta criticism by the publication of the 
details. We refer to the seriea of experiments, instituted 
several years ago, by Professiv Andral, at the Hopitat 
de la PitiS at Paris, and it seems <^ peculiar importance 
to take up these ezperimentsi, fir&t, because none aro so 
frequently and so triumphantly referred to by the oj^po^ 
nenta of Homceopathy in proof of the inefficieney of the 
system; and, secondly, because the high standing of H. 
Andral, botli at home and abroad^ entitle us to consider 
this trial as a favourable specimen of the class, the more 
80,as the Academy of Science evinced the high value they 
{Jaced upon it, by making it the main ground of their 
decision against Honunopathy in the year 1835. We 
iiav^ therefore, made a careful study of the published 
account of these experiments, contained in the sixth 
volume af the Bulletin G^n^ral de Th^rapeutique, (Sept. 
1834,) and woidd invite such of our candid opponents as 
may chance to peruse these pages^ to look with us for a 
Utile into the details of these vaunted experiments^ when 
we trust we shall be able to show thai no argument un- 
fevoural^ to Homceopathy is deducible from them* 

When we ai^ told (p. 319) that a iaithfiil application 
was made of the ^' principles and ideas" of Hahnemann ; 
that the diet was such as he prescribes ; that the expe- 
riments were made onim extensive scalei, and cpntinued 
unmterruptedly for several months ; finaUy, that thf9 
cases were noted down with ^^ scrup^dous attention,^ and 
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digested in ^ immense and well drawn-up tables,^ by M. 
j&jadral's ^ interne," H. Maxime Yemois, the reader is 
inclined to suppose that all the^ conditions requisite to 
make such a trial condnsive were observed ; and when he 
then learns ihat of fifty-four cases treated, only eight 
made permanent recoveries, he is ready to conclude that 
the trial was most dfy««g^"g to homoeopathy. Such an 
infi^renoe would, however, be premature, and we think 
erroneous, and we proceed to adduce our reasons. 

We may first notice the manner in which the '^ prin- 
ciples and ideas'" of Hahnemann, with respect to diet, 
were observed. We are told (p. 319) that wine was 
administered to all the patients who could eat This is 
manifestiy an infraction of the principle on whidi tiie 
peculiarities of the bomoeopatiiic diet all depend, viz., 
that no substance possessed of any but purely nutritive 
properties shoidd be given to a person under treatment ; 
foif what is not nutritive is medicinal, and thus we should 
have two medicinal forces in play, whose resultant we 
have no means of calculating. But we may object also, 
on principles acknowledged by every school, tiiat wine 
should not have been given to patients suffering from 
ohronie inflammation of the stomach, of whom, as well as 
of otiier inflammations to which the same remark applies, 
several cases were submitted to the homoeopathic treat- 
ment To the rest of the diet table (soup, boulli, roast 
meat, fish, bread, and sugared water,) there can be no 
objection, exc^t that to deprive the patients of salt with 
their food, as was done, is not sanctioned by any of Hah- 
nemann's writings. Let it not be supposed, however, 
ihat we ima^a that departures from the rules of diet 
that could have had any material effect in paralysing the 
influence of the medidnes, had the more important items 
In tiie trd^tment been observed ; for we are not disposed 
to assign so important a part to diet as our opponents 
lU^ in the habit of claiming for it, when homoeopathic 
cures are to be accounted for ; we merely notice it as an 
illustration of the littie care that was taken to observe 
Hqhnemann's principles, of which we shall obtain more 
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proofs as we proceed. The moral circumstances in which 
the patients who submitted to homoeopathic treatment 
were placed, were not favourable to the curative action 
of the medicines. While they saw aroimd them, in full 
operation, the multiform and imposing appliances of 
allopathy, the lancet, leech, and cupping-glaes ; the 
blister, the cautery, the nauseous powder, and the bitter 
draught, the unfortunate patients who, by ones and twos, 
were selected for experiment, were made to swallow each 
a tasteless, inodorous globule of starch, amidst the smiles 
of physician and pupils, without the smallest expectation 
by any party of tiie lesist benefit accruing. It is impos- 
sible to assign the exact amount of influence exerted by 
moral causes on the curative effects of medicines ; per- 
haps it is not very great, but whatever it may be, it 
ought, in justice, to have been made to act equally on 
the two sets of patients, which we have just seen was 
not the case. But we proceed to much more weighty 
objections. They relate to the actual treatment ; but we 
tiiink it right first to lay tiie cases themselves before our 
readers, as committed' to writing, with ^'minute atten- 
tion,'' by M. Maxime Yemois himself, and made public 
in the journal referred ta We shall thus at cmce escape 
any ride of unconsciously mis-stating the facts, and avoid 
tiie charge of intentional perversion of them. We only 
r^ret that, for some reason unassigned, nineteen of the 
fifty-four cases, or more than one-third — ^those namely 
occurring in tiie two first months — have been kept back. 
That there were good and sufficient reasons for so doing, 
we are willing to believe, but should have been better 
pleased had such been assigned ; for not Qnly is it not 
consonant with the usual procedure in matters of science 
to give but a partial view of the facts, but, considering 
tiie great importance and tiie public bearing of the sub- 
ject in hand, nothing but the most cogent consideration 
could justify the withholding of any of the data on which 
tiie conclusions were based. If tiie results of these 
nineteen cases were less favourable to homoeopathy than 
those of the thirty-five which are given, M. Andral must 
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have Mi thaW by detailing them, he would have added 
to the force of hb condusioiiB} and would theireby have 
been able to deal a more ^ectual blow at the inefficacious 
and, therefore, dangerous system* ; if, on the other hand, 
they ^owed homoeopathy in a more favorable light, one 
would have supposed that candour and impartiality would 
have secured their publication. 

We proceed to the oases, of which there are thirty-five, 
which we have numbered for facility of reference. 

AccHiite, 24th dilution, 1st patient, aged 25. Disease, 
gastritis; predominatii^ symptom, intense fever. Ef- 
fect^ the pulse fell 2 beats in 24 hours; next day the 
eruption of small-pox appeared. 

^ Patient, intermittent feyer of a quotidian type; 
predominant symptom, action <^ thp heart. No effect. 

3d* Acute angina; predominant symptom, intense 
fever. Effect, diminution of the sore throat, and fallii^ 
of the pulse. 

4th. Phthisis; predominant sympton^ fisequeney of 
the pulse. Effect, fidling of the pulse. 

$ibu Acute arthitris; predominant symptom,frequeney 
<of ilie pi^. Effect, a violent headache. 

Amiea, 6ih dilution, 6.tb piimonary syitipt(MEns ; pre- 
4ominaat symptom, gseat giddinesa. No effect 

7di. Cerjebral congesticm ; predominant symptom, 
violemt v^rt^Ok Effect, the patient said he exp^iignced 
immediate relief. 

8th. Hydro-pericarditis; predominant symptoaMs gid- 
diness and vertigo. No effecL 

9th. Dysmenotrhcea, with chrome gastritis ; predomi- 
nant symptom, very violent headache. No immediate 
effect ; improvement on the third day. 

BeUadonna, 24th dilution. lOUu Hemipl^ia; pre* 
dominant symptom, ccsifasion of s^htb^ UlTo effect 

11th. Bronchitis; predominant symptom, violent 
cough. No effect 

12th. Bronchitis; predominant symptom, violedt 
eoi:^h. No effect 
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1 3th. Afifection of the optic nerve; predominant 
symptom^ considerable confdsion of sight No effect. 

14th. Heart disease; predominant symptoms, giddl- 
ness, vertigo. No effect 

Bryonia, 30th dilution. 15th. Intennittent fever; 
predominant symptom, flying pains. No effect 

16th. Hypertrophy of the heart ; predominant symp- 
tom, acute pain at the epigastrium. No efl^t 

17 th. Acute arthritis ; predominant symptom, pam at 
the shoulder. No effect 

18th. Pleurodynia, with bronchitis; predominant 
symptom, continual fits of coughing. No effect 

19th. Chronic gastro-enteritis; predominant symptom^ 
violent pain in the left knee and should^:. No efl^ct 

Colchicnm, 15th cKlution. 20th. Acute arthitris; 
predominant symptom, violent pain, with redness and 
swelling of both wrists. Effects, abatenaent of the 
pains. 

21st Lumbago ; predominant symptom, violent pain 
in the loins. No effect This woman was bled. 

22d. Tubercular consumption; predominant symptom,, 
stitch in the left side. Effect, abatement of the pain. 

Hyoscyamus, 12th dilution. 23d. Fnlmonafy con* 
sumption ; predominant symptom, violent cough. No 
effect 

24tL Pleurisy, with bronchitis ; predominant symp- 
tom, violent cougL No effect. 

25l3i. Brondbitis; predominant symptom, violent 
cough. No effect 

Mercurius solubilis, 6th ffiluticm. 26th. Mercurial 
trembling of upper and lower Kmbs. ' No effect^ 



* This case shows how little M. Andral uudentood the system he un- 
dertook to snbTert JSomcBopnthy (as the name, indeed, indicates) eores on 
the principle of 8laiilarit7, not Identity, and we cha!leng;e any one to point 
oat a single passage in all Hahnemann's writings to jostiiy such a praetioo 
as was here followed. Indeed, sach an idea as is implied In this experi- 
ment is refuted by daily experience, for were it trae, the last dose ef a drag 
shoald neutralize the eifect of Its predecessors, and there could lie no snob 
thing as lasting medicinal disease. This case, then, has no title to the 
place it occupies in a aeries of experiments on Homoeopatliy. 
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27tb. Syphilis, ulcerations on the glands. No effect ; 
the ulceration making progress ; the disease was checked 
with mercurial ointment. 

NuxTomica, 24th dilution. 28th. A w(Hnan aged 21, 
DysmenorAoem with chronic gastritis; predominant 
symptoms, yery great dyspnoea. No effect. 

29th. A woman aged 22. Dysmenorrhoea^ with 
chronic gastritis ; predominant symptom, dyspnoea. No 
effect. 

dOth. Female aged 18. Amonorrhoea; predominant 
symptom, inclination to Tomit No effect. 

Pulsatilla, 24th dilution. 31st. Chronic gastror 
enteritis; predominant symptom, diarrhoea. Effect, 
sensible improvement. 

32d. A woman aged 22. Chronic gastritis; pre- 
dominant symptoms, diarrhoea^ with colic No effect. 

Chamondlla, 12th dilution. ^3d. Diarrhoea witiiout 
colic. No effect. 

Opium, 6th dilution. 34th. Affection of the uterus 
and the heart ; predominant symptom, obstinate consti- 
pation. No effect 

Plumbum metallicum, (dilution not stated.*) 

35tii. Obstinate constipation, which had lasted eight 
days. No effect. It only yielded to purgatives. 

Let us now inquire if there is virtue in these 3$, or 
say 54, experiments to shake our confidence in Homoeo- 
pathy. 

The first condition which must be fulfilled to make 
experiments on this or any other system of any value is^ 
that the experimenter be thoroughly conversant with the 
principles of that sj^stem. This is so obvious as to need 



* Thongh quite a Dovioe In H<micM|Mtby, M. Andral luu oontrived to 
be orlgliuil'— in the matter of the do«e. Amidst all the dlfferenoes of 
opinion existing among homceopathists on this sol^eet, there is unanimity 
on one point, riz., that the circamstanoes to be looked to as determining 
tlie dilation to be given, are the acuteness or chroniclty of the disease, and 
the age, sex, oonstitation, and temperament of the patient ; in short, that 
it depends on the nature of the case, more than on that of the remedy. 
M. Andral, however, while he gire&some medioines at high, and others 
at low dilutions, gives a particular medicine always of one invariable 
strength, whatever the disease, and whatever the peculiarities of the 
patient. 
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ho proof. Now> we maintafai ihsit M. Andnii had ^ihei 
mv^t teai, or having tesAf hdd forgotten the Otgmett 
of Hahnemann, when he made the experii^ents in qdBa* 
tion. Let any one peruse that pai^t 6( the Organon 
which i^lates to the taMng of the oase^ (par. 84^>— 105)^ 
and then day if eirery one of tlve (Sases ire hate ttaste^ihei 
does not manifest^ on the p^ett of Andrri^ an sftWr igno- 
rance 6t neglect 6f the ftlndaniental principied tit the 
d06liine. Hahnemann ifepeatedfy And eahiestly enfofc^ 
the m^ihn, that it is ody by attending t^ the totalit}^ df 
the (^ymptoms that we can obtain «nofa an hnnig^ 6f tiie 
disease as shaD then be de^tieabfe in dietenninifig thd 
choice of the remedy. M. An^^idy lA>wev^y ^^t^ad of 
dmwing a finished picture ^ l4e diBead^ eonients him- 
self With indicating a single StAtm, ihat, naAiely, wha^h 
he eoneeiTeis to be the most ^^ominent, thns aefii^ wtdi 
abcfUt the ikutne degi^ of r^teon as ^ pcSnt^ Who should 
confine himdelf to the delineation of the nose^ the month, 
61^ wh^teire¥ featitf e happisned to be most mati^ in Miii 
psa^^t indtbnde. Poi^ftdts of tidd sort mUst \^(0LU 
Brrecognizable, wholly des^u^ of ch£u*^t^ bt e^pi^ion, 
and for the pofposes of cdinpari^on^ whi^h is the object 
6f dmwing them in honiax>p&thy!» liiie^lj oi^ess. In 
scone Mt^ in^tanceeii it is taNi^ ei^reine pr6de3on is not 
f^cjttisite ; and had M. Andid d^^mined Wltli accOMc^ 
the condition M time, po8iti6n> &Q.y undef which the 
(yr^ondnating E^ymptoni W^ a^ta^ttfled at ttnii^&€^&€^ 
^cmn pos^biUig W6uld biVe existed <tf fining fts coun- 
terpart aniong al^ificiat (niedicinal) dfei^cyMfSt hi otheir. 
wotds, 6f t&cxrv^ring what nie<£^e would be a^ost 
Bkely to neutidi^e the disease action, ki irirtod of liiA 
shnilarity. M. Andild, hoWevi^-, by unifefinfy negtect- 
ing to deterndn^ ih^ eonditioni^ c^feetMg f hJd ^ 4iny 
othet itympttoi, depriveid hMti^ df #iren Mss^ >SmLQ^ of 
i^cttiscess. Asiftomakehisinfiingeni^tofHalnieiD^ 
canons coxnplefie, l^e \&thM profess^ fieve^ take^ any 
notice of the remote eatise of the dis^iis^, (except in the 
26th case, which we showed was not treated honKnqpa- 
thicaily,) or of the temperament and moral state of the 
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palieiit ; on all which points the founder of homoeopathy 
gtnmglj insists as essential to the proper treatment of 
thecasa 

M. Andral oeeasbnally displays considerable originality 
in the selection of the *' predominating symptom^" on 
which so mndi is made to hang. We were not prepared 
to find him, when prescribing for^^m affection of the heart 
and uterus, (case M,} select the remedy by a reference 
to the state of the bowels ^ nor could we have anticipated 
that a professor of pathology would have considered gid-* 
diness so important a circumstance in phthicds, (case 6,) 
as to make it the therapeutic indication, to the n^ect 
of the pulmonary symptoms. . 

We object {urlher to the conclusiveness of the ezpe- 
riments of La FUa6, on the very serious ground, that M. 
Andral had not the means of applying homoeopathic 
principles to- i»Factice. We mi^t grant, for argument's 
^ake, that his ccHiception of the homoeopathic law was as 
accurate as we have seen it to be erroneous j and that the 
symptoms had been noted down with as much circum* 
stontial detail as they were with inexcusable brevity ; 
still the experiments would be without value, for without 
fects to work with, where is the use of principles on 
which' to work? M. Andral, not having a knowledge 
©f the German language, was unable to consult Hahne- 
mann's Materia MecKca- in . the original ; no French 
translation was extant at the time he undertook these 
experim^ts, and an acquaintance with English was as 
yet equally uselesa to the student of homoeopathy. A 
seaman wishing to find his longitude, thou^ thoroughly 
iM)quainted with navigation, and though perfectly exact 
in his observation^ is yet quite unable to discover his 
position without a reference to his nautical tables. In 
like manner, an acdhrate conception of the homoeopathic 
law, and a scrupulous conformity to the rules for taking 
the case, are of no avail to one who, as in the instance 
before us, has not the means of consulting the Materia 
Medica. 
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But while these consideratidns suffice to show that 
th^se experiments were performed in such circumstanoes 
as deprive them of all pretenrions to scientific value ; 
and while^ therefore, they cannot be allowed the 8%htest 
weight in determining the question at issue, it would 
still be gratifying, eoold we award merit to M. Andral 
in taking the earliest opportunity of testing the practical 
value of an important truliu Did audi a line of eondtict 
proceed from an earnest desire to secure, without delay, 
for the alleviation of disease, the benefits accruing from' 
each discovery in therapeutics as it arose^ while we might 
be inclined to question the wisdom of attempting the 
solution of so intricate a problem with m^uits so inade^ 
quate as he possessed, we could not but fed respect for^ 
and express approbation of, the motives that led to it. 
It is, tiierefore, painfiil to find that facts will scarcely 
allow us to put so favourable a construction on the oon-* 
ductofM.AndraL A French translation of Hahnemann's 
^' Chronic Diseases'^ was published at Paris in tiie year 
1832, and had therefore been a considerable time before 
the public when the trial at La Piti€ was instituted* 
This work contained a most minute account of the action 
of twenty-two remedies, the names of which we subjoin, 
and which, with scarcdy an exception, ar^ of the higbesli 
value to the practitioner.* 

Had M. Andral been anxious to practice the system 
to the best of his ability, he woidd have found in these 
medicines a rich store of materials for tiie cure of tiie 
most obstinate diseases. If, however, our readers will 
take the trouble to compare tiie list they have just readij 
with tiiat of the medicines used in AndraFs experimentSji 
they will find that they have not one remedy in common } 
in other words, that Andral abstained JVam using ike mfy 
medicines qftohivh he had the means of maiznff a righi 
application. Does this lo#k like an anxiety to get at the 



* Graphites, Lycopodiam, Magnesia, Magnesif^ Muriai, Ammoniom' 
Garlfonicom, Baryta Carbonioa, Cakarea Ctfbonica, Natnim GarlNmieiwi; 
Acidum Nitripam, Petroleam, Pbosphoros, Sepia, SU|9e9, IZ^incam, CurlMt 
Vegetabilb, Carbo Animalis, Causticum, Cicata, Katl CiirJ^nicuiQ, Natrum 
litiriaticttm, unci Sulphur* 
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truth? Agsin, seyenil yemn htkve ebpsed eince the 
Motoric Me()icii w«a publiehed in Frend^ ; but we hear 
^ BO jhriala qf Homoeopathy at the FariiHap hoepital^, 

9f» Mayime YeiDoist wUie adaiitting (in the pamphlet 
fbeady referred to) the iiicapadty of hig profeaapr to 

p^ifittip honic^opiMhic es 

totiou Df tb^ mgdioineg, esoiwa hia i^orwce by mjv^ 
it W98 uwYV^dobK (igporanc^ oUig^) Wh«t we faftye 
jii«t motioned ahc^ira thia lu^ to be whoUy 0C¥^ bq^i 
from whatever oa^ae hia igporancQ pix)oeedea» aur^^ 
iHlD9Qio^8ne0i that h^ 4id pot pcmw the mQao9 of teal^ 
thQi^Pt^m* ehwldhayepreyeotp^himfix^ QtatiQghefoiQ 
th# 4i»clemy th^t he faa4 gliye^ it a f«ir (ml in biQ wwk, 
w4 fffmi lit waptiiig. 

I| is aoaroely nepeawT ^ pooff^ that M« Andifyi giyet 
the wvQxig mediciaea in the m^prity of the paaes aboye 
det«il€4» ofiber ahewing Uuit by <d)9a(^ only he oqm14 b^ 
light. Ip fti5t, he w^ redneeA partly by the want eC 
t|^ J!ifotm« Me^pa» partly by hi« inlful Dfgleet pf sueb 
liefflediee aa hqd been pubUshed, to guesaipg at the medi* 
ctlK^ whiph wo^ld be prescribed by Homceopatby ; ancl 
1^ be ^ not ayaij himself of the aseia t aope of any pn^ 
heUstet aoqi^amted with the subject than himself, he pb^ 
faiaedaiK^resultBaa might have been anticipated. Thefsp 
considerations make a detsuled es^aizMn^pn of the prapticp 
adopted qmtp aup^UQus ; wp will, however, noUop pne 
pr two of the oaapiB, in prder to 9hew b^O whs^t an inp«- 
trieaUe imze pf diffi^tie? a man is thrown, when 
^priypd of thp clue, the hnpwlec^e of i^e puie piBK^cts pC 
the mpdicinea. 

JMm UkQ 99 e^amplfs the four case^ treated with 
ernioap Aa the symptpina, with a single pzceptioQ ii| 
paeh caisp, are not recorded, it i^ quite imppa^ible tp dp- 
tpjpmine on th^ proper remedy tp be given ; but wp may 
rem^rh on the iSrst ca^p, that arpica ia veiy aeldom u^ed 
in phthisis. If the read^ wishes proof of this, let him 
turu tP that articlp in Jahi^s Repertory, and he will find 
that amica is not to be found among the eighteen medi** 
cines most useful in alleviating the sufferings of the con- 
sumptive. The next case is one of cerdbrat congestion. 
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mih great giddiness. This was probably a case to which 
arnica was adapted, fof we find its administration was 
followed by good effects; but this good fortune wlta 
plainly owing to chance^ for therQ is notbipg in the case 
to point ont to us, without tvhi, whether aroica, bella- 
donna, or nux voaiica^ not to mention others, would 
pfove specific ; so that there was at least twice as much 
probabilily^of the wrong medicine being chosen as the 
right, and, in the former ease, the ill ffuceeos which must 
have foUdwed, would have been laid to the bl^nie of the 
system. We are at a loss to know why arnica was given 
inanaseofhydropericardxtis; we do not rep^eo^bier pf a 
dngle case in which it was indicated ; the pr^umptioQ 
is, that gra^o, Ischesis, or spigelia, were more 9fpKo^ 
priate to the'Case. . As to the last case^ we may ob^ervei, 
ifcat it would perhaps be impossible to select any medi- 
cine out of the whole pfaarmaeopo^ia less likely to prove 
beoefieul in dysnu^^rrhosa than arnioa* Thoi; this ie 
not a ample assertion on oixt part, may be seen by on^e 
more turning to the Bqpertory of Jahr, when it will be 
found timt, though no less than thirty substianoes are 
enumerated as occasionally remedial in tbi^ complaiQts 
arnica fe not there* We mi^t proceed in this way 
thnrugfa the remaining cases, but we think sufficient ba^ 
been said to convince every one that these e^jperiments 
had nothing of homosopatby but the name. W^ may 
just refer, however, to two. cases of diarrhg^ (o^e^ 32 
and 83) whioh Andral, l^ departing from his usual 
practice of mentioning but a single symptom^ bi^ l^^* 
wittmgly given us the means of showing to haye been 
wrongly treated. The diarrhoea of Pulsatilla, though not 
imj&equently accompanied with colic, is for the most 
part more free from pain than thstib prpdqced by otb^ 
me£eines ; so that, when we meet with suph a case as, 
Na 33, for whiek chamomilla is certainly not suited s QQ 
that, in these two cases, the only ones in which there 
are any land-marks by which to guide our cpurse^ 
Andial chose the medicine least likely, on homosppathic 
prindpks, to eiSect a cure. 
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It surprises us to find oases of intenuitteiit . fevep 
among those experimented on, for these affections are^r 
without exception, the most difficult of any to tieat on 
homax)pathic principles ; requiring, in the first plaoe> 
that the symptoms be detailed with extraordinary minute- 
ness ; and, in the ncKt, that the physician have the most 
thorough acquaintance with the intimate character of th^ 
numerous medicines. (Boninghausen enumerates nearly 
sixty which are required in their treatment.) Mudb 
judgment is also required to know at what period to 
administer the remedy. 

We have now to state a circumstance for which our 
readers are scarcely prepared. It is seldom, whatever 
system we follow, that one medicine sufficeei for the cure 
of a chronic complaint, even when the experience of years 
has guided the choice, and it is rare indeed that one dose 
of the medicine brings about the desired result To this 
obvious principle, however, M. Andral shut his eyes 
when experimdtiting homoeopathically ; for we gather 
from an attentive perusal of the article already referred 
to, what the author was doubtless ashamed to state in so 
many words, that Uumgh ihree-fourthi of the cases treated 
were such as required a long course of treatment to cure, 
none of them received more than one dose of the homceopa'- 
thic remedy, the administration of which was followed by 
some days (^^ quelques Jours^) of exaction, at the expiry 
of which, if not cured, the patient was handed over to 
allopathy. It was expected, it would seem, that scarcely 
had the globule been swallowed^ but the cure should be 
effected, if it lay in the power of Homoeopathy to cure 
at all I Diseases of every kind, bronchites, pleurisy, and 
consumption, chronic inflammation of the stomach, and 
hypertrophy of the heart, diseases which had existed 
weeks, months, and perhaps years, — Homoeopathy must 
cure them all by one dose each, or it is held to be a delu- 
sion I Were ever conditions like these imposed upon a 
system before ? 

Notwithstanding all this, however, we learn that, of 
fifty-four cases thus treated, eight made permanent re- 
coveries, and seven others were better the day after get^. 



. 
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ting the medicine. We are told, that tijne of itaelf brings 
about each results ; (^^ le temps seal awene ce remltat ;") 
but we would just suggest, that, in chronic diseases, and 
iu many ftcute ones, time is just as likely to bring about 
progress as, retrocession of the disease ; and, to say the 
least,, it is remarkable that the improvement coincided so 
closely with the taking of the medicine ; at all events^ it 
would have been but fair to follow up, by a repetition of 
the medicine, the good akeady begun ; instead of this, 
these seven patients were allowed to relapse, and thus to 
8w^ the list of failures. These facts require- no com- 
ment. 

The professed object of such trials as these, is to obtain 
such a body of evidence as shall, on the acknowledged 
principles of medical statistics, suffice to establish the 
comparative efficacy of the old system and the new* 
Were it demonstrated by adequate statistics, that Ho- 
moeopathy came short in its results of the dominant 
system, and that this inferiority depended not on any 
weakness incident to its recent birth and fettered growth, 
and which it might reasonably be expected to outgrow, 
but on some inherent and irremediable defect ; we say, 
were this satisfactorily proved, we should feel bound at 
once to abandon it ; but we are not «ure that we should 
think the tUter inefficiency of its infinitesimal doses to be 
thereby demonstrated. On the contrary, our respect for 
AJhpathy^ all defective as it is, would preserve us from 
such a conclusion. We would ask those who adduce the 
supposed inferiority of homoeopathic practice, as proving 
its absolute powerlessness, ^^ Do you not perceive that in 
so speaking you are casting a slur on llie system you 
practi9e ? Do you not see that you are saying, in other 
words, ^ Every system that has any efficacy in it, mu^t 
be equal or superior to ours ; our system has so little 
power over disease that to have less is to have none.^ " 
Happly for Allopathy, and for the mass of mankind who 
must long continue to be treated on its principles, the 
reasoning of such wholesale dedaimers against Homoeo- 
pathy is fabe, and therefore, the degradation of the old 
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Bystem, which it implies, cannot be maintained. It 
would be ju£^t as reasonable to conclude that, because one 
body A, was proved to be hotter than other body B, 
therrf&re^ B contained no heat The absolute powerless- 
ness of a system of therapeutics, can only be proved by 
comparing it with the true zero of medicine, that is to say, 
the expectant method, and shewing that the results are 
similar. This has not been done ; till it be^ the enemied 
of any new system dtkfe not in conscieilce say it has no 
power. 

But we are very far from anticipating any injury to 
Homccopathy from a statistical comparison of its results ^ 
with the old system. On the contrary, we look forward 
with confidence to statistics, as one of the means destined 
to be most powerful in establishing the value of the sys* 
tern. Before, however, eitheir &voriible or adverse con- 
dusions can be drawn from a body of causes, we must be 
assured that the system was fairly and intelligently ap- 
plied^ which we luive shown was by no means the casd 
in those before us ; and it is therefore useless to ptocded 
to consider the inferences deducible from thein^ (or from 
fUse fects no ingenuity can obtain true deductions. 
But we think it may not be amiss to con^der for a little 
whether, even supposing the facts to have been good, 
they were of such a nature as to be of sei^c6 in a sta- 
tistical inquity. 

The object of such trials b^g^ as we hftve alteady 
observed, to institute h comparison between th^ ftierits 
of the two rival syst^ns, it Id obviously requisite that 
such diseases be cho^ien to operate upon, as a^nit of the 
display of tiie powers of nle^dne ; for^ wherd both sys- 
tems are powerless to (Sure, no d^udtion favoUi^le to 
either i:me or the oibef can be drawn. It is thetefbre 
matter of surprise, that so intelligent a inan as M. Andral 
(and a statistician Withal) should hate included in his 
trials so large a proportion of intractable oi^ absolutely 
incurable cases. Nothing Would hav6 be^ easier thaa 
to have avoided this, for M. Andral did not takd indis- 
criminately all patients entering his wards during a 
certain period of time (which, though on the whole the 
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fairest mode of prooeediiig, Inasmuch as it secuxes aa 
unbiassed allotment of cases, would also be in some mear 
sure objectionable, as it would necessarily include some 
patients incurable bj any system, and therefore make 
the results, qtioad^ts^ case(», kidec&ive of the question ; 
on the contrary, he selected his patients, as we infer fixmi 
the following consideiatiosia* The experiments, of which 
we have a particular account, lasted 242 days, or thirty- 
five weeks; eaeh eicpetiment lasted ^soiM days,^'* say 
a week, 6t tkt most a^ fot^igfat;^ tb^ \^^m ektAed cai 
^sontinuousfyi and were thii^^t^d in flomber* FtfetiHg 
these things togiather, it ii^ eiHidi^t tbid t&ei^ can ha^ra 
been but one, or at most two or threes patieAtd treftl^ 
homoBopatlSca% at a tiaie, do titot M. AjwM ^ 
dppoittmity fO]^ seleolingvoiitof flit«'^ftt4^atl€tt8tti^ 
beds, casto atncaiaUe to tre«lt]^iit» «bd tfidS^ftnre &e iM 
iA dei«rmijiii^ the qoestiotf ikliMie^ Why didtetiot 
do so? 

Fut^dr, had tiie Mode of p^oededkg so &ar heea Hm- 
objeeticmal>le, stiS we shodd h^e hem tmabto td^ «(»to 
the i^sttlts fiMide fer ot dg^diistt^ n^^ systeuo^ ftr m 
ts^tA yet tmprovided willi toy stifc&ftibspapNiffldttatheM 
in Allc^thy i to dbtain dueb, if WMl^ be tteces«ity to 
instftute e^i^rim^ts on e^^B^ tested with tik^ dosei 
ef theftp^t0pmtetlledicitiie« Wettd^makd^Mttbap^ 
proach to thereiftats, by ttsM^tsh^ tviutt^^eiscMti^ df 
pa^^^tft ili:e cored i^ the fiM iveek df tE^^ 

JjBs&f, ^ven had the caaes beeit jikdidoiisty sdeetos^ 
we have Aiidnd^s ^fsm Mlbotliy Sat titftting^ tbit tlie&i^ 
number weuA tb^ t#o amidl to^ nttik^ the cteciadoa ti«il^ 
W(Mrthy« One of hk pn|iib^ Oat«UMtr (Bondpev 04iii6^ 
rftud^ de Statis%ae Medici, p^ 108y note^) ^pintcs 
Andrai ^ say^, ''Wilh tlM^ <^ fi»rty ^bdeiNtt^tis, one 
may defeinniae the diagiidriB tod pftth(dd^k»l aiuMiny 
of A diseiie^ but it Meds ydftiw tf tieMif«A Uf MAt% it « 
sa^ftetei^y r«i^ in IhiMpeutid^* 11 AtidraltabUboi 
pfottouBced his own c^^demuiitiofi* 
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ERUPTIVE DISEASES. 



Among the great class of human maladies, none are 
less understood, none more mismanaged and carelessly 
treated, than cutaneous maladies. The pathology is well 
enough, but the cure stands upon a very poor bjasis, if, 
indeed, it has any. 

What the old school practitioner calls curing, is but a 
suppression of the eruption, if such a thing were possible. 
In most cases the poor sufferer does not even receive 
mitigation from, thejjr hands : he scratches and tears his 
skin to pieces, until he wears himself out. 
• Most of the remedies, that are empirically employed 
ia en^tive diseases, says Dr. TicknOr, are such as 
remove rather than cure ; repel rather than eradicate ; 
or, in common parlance, they ^^ strike the. complaint 
tn." (?) Such a result is most easily obtained ; and 
from Uie edmilatity of. structure of the internal mucous 
niembrane to that pf the skin, eruptive disease^ have 
almost as gr^t an affinity |br the one as the other. 

The greater number of the exantfaemous inflamma- 
lioDS, meades, scarify nettUs^ ^c, says Bayer, attack both 
dt^b^oDs of the t^umentary membnmes simultaneously. 
Tfae.rQnning of the eyes, the nasal, laryi^eal and tra- 
dbuud /catarrhal a^psction of measles, corresponds to the 
exanthema, of the skin> which characterises the diseases 
on the general sur&ce, and the matter secreted by the 
brondhi, presents a peculiar duuracter in relation with the 
species of inflammation which is goiiig on. In scarlatina, 
the mu6dus manbrane of the mouth and pharynx almost 
always, and that of the stomach and intestines occasion- 
ally, presents a dotted redness altogether analogous to 
that which is observed upon the surface of the skin. 
The eruption in this disease is followed by desquamma- 
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lion of iki ctttide and the mucbuli ingpatowcs, fi«miaHed 
with sn epithelium which cast the peliicle off^ in a {NPO^ftdjr 
similar manner. 

Observation has taught us^ (sayig Bedard^) . that a. 
healthy «date <tf the skin .coincides' with that of the 
muooas membrane. Persons of a delicate whitish slpn^ 
are very apt to suffer under morbid secretions of the'skiQ. 
and mucous membranes^ and on many other .d^eases 
which €i.fiect bbtii membtanes at the £iaodi,e time. : , , , 

Hippoerates knew already that an increased secretion 
of the mucous membxaineais consequ^t apOn a dimin^ 
ished cutaneous secretion. , I 

Anatomy teaches us that the skm apd lining naembrane 
of the digestive and .respiratoty organs ate similar in- 
structure ; and physiology teaches us that they ane 9lso 
analogous in function. We team also from the obser- 
vation of our predecessors, fair ages past as well as from 
the facts we daily witness, that a disease eprnm^icing in 
a part of any tissue is easily propagated thrqughcmt its 
whole extent, and thejnefore an irritation <sommencing in 
the mucous membrane of the stomach or bowels, lupgs, 
or any other of the ,int^mal organs, may, as it often does^ 
by this facility of transmission, show itself upon the skin* 
Again, affections that primarily make their appeairance 
upon the skin: arei by the^^i^e la:r» transferred to inter.- 
nal organs ; and, by a rapid and sudden retrooessipn, in 
a short time prove fatal If such is the case; how comes 
it that local treatment in putaneo^s affections is so much 
made use of? . What are aU the. plasters and ointment^ 
commonly used in sldn diseases, but compounds of the 
most irritating ingredients, which must injure the con- 
stitution and endanger Ufe throu^ the abporptionof the 
poison in. the system. 

'^ What mother or what nurse has not seen cbiMrei^ 
suddenly die from an affeotionof the lungs» or of the 
brain, caus^ by the sudden suppression of some seem* 
ingly :triffii^ cutaneous eruption?" 

" Any physician of no more than ordinary practice 
must have seen m^'Dy cases of obstinate and severe disease 
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(XMHequMt npm npeflod ^raptkaB ; umL W who ium 
etpetietiQed it faMmB fbll wcil how to appreciate the 
difficulty of recalling these affections to their original 
locadekm^ And indeed, theie if no hazard in eayiag that 
the dagger and obetinacy of a diaeaM conaeqiwnt npon 
a letrooimioQ of a o^faiieoiia affection, is u 

*» An interesting eUld of eighteeii months cldhadan 
eruption on die ftoe. l%e n^^yther thoo^ die duidPa 
af^^eanmee was tendered nnj^easant and leas interesting i 
Ae j^xxsnred an (rfntment with winch she enoosedeo^ to 
her entire satisfaction, in healing the sores. Scarody ^ 
angle day had been aBowed her for self-congratoktioA 
before the child was seized with ^nvuUkHis, whid^ 
proved &tal in a few hoiire.*^ 

^' A hdy had, for several snccessiye winters, been afn 
IBcted with what is caQed ^ft rheum. It always aj^ieansd 
on Ae hands at the conffii^avoemeat of cold weat W<. 1% 
was always trovblesome from its peculiar itching, burp*^ 
h^, and sniartli]^ seqsatioas that accon^aaied. A suo« 
cession of remedies had been tried in ysiiu At last a 
remedy was applied at ni^t» wUch, by next monunj^ 
had wim^t a most imnHmious cjotie* Her Jk^y^ however, 
was but fihoFt-Sved ; in less &an twenty-^foor houre die 
was attacked widi yiolent pain in the Iraad, piun in the 
dde, with a ddl^ the preonrsor of a rigging feter. Ftnr a 
ftw days diis patient seemed i^ imiminent djapger of dying, 
ftom inflammatioq of the brain, then auddenly the disease 
kft the head and a^ttacked the langa, There now ec* 
curred an obstinate and troublesome ooMgh, which was, 
sometimes ihr hoars, almost incessant; mi to this was 
snperadded all the promi9ent and chat^ctoistia S3rnip* 
toms of piihnonary consumption. H^ state continm^ 
fbr two or tinree days, when a^ ^sea^e at once -vanished 
ftom the ho^, and sd^ ^ipo^the bowels i here, fcnr a 
ftw days, it pkyed t^ite yagaiies, and aft^ threatraing. 
to terminate the exist^ice of the patient, sought another 

■ » ■■ I I I ■ I ■ B I 1 ^ - ■ - I 

^ A popakr Treatii« on Mtdkfl PbVoiopjbj, l^y Calcl^ Tiekoor, M.E^ 
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domieiie in tbe glands of the heck. Here it finidly 
stayed ; and after a suppamtaon of the glands, and dis- 
charge of matter from the throat internally, and from the 
neck externally, during three weeks, the patient began 
to xeoover — and in jnst two months after llie application 
of tHe r^nedy to tiie hands, and after haying ^her life 
despaired of for weeks in suecession, she was in a con- 
diticm to leave her room.^ 

^ A gentleman, somewhat adyanced in life, had been 
for many years troubled with an eruptiiHi on one of hia 
lower limbs. He made no complaint c^ this, only that it 
took too much of his time to scafatch, and this in fact 
ought not to have been regarded as much of an evil, since 
he was in independent circumstance?^ and could well 
afibrd the tim^" Tbe author woulfl not }^ a» iocose^^ 
had he the misfortune to be troubled with such a tenants 

'^ He applied external remedies, apd all went on weU 
for a time. But the trein was laad-r-ihe match had beei^ 
applied — ^and an explosion was soon to follow. Numb- 
neoB, and a prkAing senAtion, were first experienced iu 
the foot of one side — ^then a weakness and loss of control 
over the foot when walkings and, subsequently, Tolun- 
tary inotkm y^tm lost-^the one half of the body became 
paralytic, and (he unfortunate man, o^ the fifth day of 
being unwell, $ed of apq^dexy.'' 

Ancient as well as u^odem medical authors, seem to, 
hate been aware of the dangerous consequences whid^ 
may fdlow the use of local remedies in eruptive diseases, 
JBtfll, before the immortal founder t>f Homoeopathy had 
diaoovered a mare suitable pUn» this injurious method has 
beeu and stiil is pi|t into practice. 

Hildanus^ attributes the suppression of the catameniaj, 
with a diseased stato c^ibe mind of a woman, to a suddeil 
disappeaniQoe of ai^ itch, to whieh she had been subject 
inherinfimiGf, t^^^'^^i^IIci'ffiii^^iui has collected a great 
number of different diseases^ which he traces to an 



* ObMr¥»t. et carat, medico ebirurg. Francofart, 1682. ObserT. 21. 
t Mfdiciiue r^Uooal lysteniial. Tom. iv. $, ▼. ^ 193, tq^u. 
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improper treatment of the itch. Wagner defended and 
published a thesiS) entitled: — ^^De morbis ex scabie 
orientibus^magistratum attentione non indignis." * Wen« 
zel has also described many serious maladies^ the unhappy 
results of a suppressed itch, f Von Autenrieth details 
many striking cases of the evil effects resulting from 
suddenly suppressing scabies. The repeated occurrence 
of these cases has led him to conclude that the psoric 
virus frequently gives rise to epilepsy, phthisis, palsy, &c. 
X Broussais considers scabies and. dartres as frequently 
the cause of dropsies. 

Bouilland admits that certain diseases of the heart, and 
more especially its hypertrophy, may succeed certain 
cutaneous affections. 

Albers says that organic disease of the heart is no 
unrare occurrence after scabies is repelled. Well marked 
cases, in which obstinate diseases have arisen firom sud- 
denly repelled scabies, have also been remarked by various 
homoeopathic writers, by Rau, Griesslich, Qastier, &c. . 

" We learn, that after the existence of internal chronic 
eruptions had been insisted upon by J. P. Frank, in his 
Prax. Med. Vhiv. the reality of internal psoric eruptions 
was enthusiastically advanced and defended .by Autez^ 
rietby who says that ^^the commencement of secondary 
chronic diseases is characterized by the development of 
pustules internal organs, which pustules, may be re<k)g- 
nized by the eye, provided the patient die early enough, 
of this, or some other disease. K they be of a lymphatic 
and grayish appearance, and are seated upon the perito- 
neum, they are apt to cause dropsy. If they select thie 
intestines and develop themselves in groups upon the 
mucous surface, ulcers ensue and cause incurable diarr- 
hoea. When seated in the chest, they not unfrequently 
excite psoric-phthisis ; the lumps which are expectorated, 
are the product of the breaking down of psoric pustiiles 



* Die Nachkrankheiten von zuriickai^etretener Kratze. 
t Verfluche iiber die prakt. Heilkunst Tubingen, 1807. 
^ Comment, des propositions de Pathologic. Tom. ii., p. 623. 
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seated in the trachea* These pustules may be found at 
times in great numbers in the lungs, and are easily to be 
distinguished from tubercles. At times the choroidea is 
attacked by these pustules, and a species of glaucoma 
ensues, and if we look into the eye in all directions, we 
may be able to distinguish a pustule, as through a magni- 
fying glass. . Such pustules may develope themselves 
upon the nerves of the extremities, and give rise to 
epilepsy. The psoric ulcers, which nature excites in 
order to cure the internal psoric diseases, generally com- 
mence with several pustules, which finally inflame; they 
have this characteristic sign, that fresh psoric pustules 
continually develop themselves aboijt their circumference. 
Nature may also cure such internal diseases, by re- 
develo{)ing primitive psora upon the skin. 

'^ Jahn adds, that in this representation, the presence 
of psoric eruptions upon the peritoneum, the intestinal 
mucous membrane, the tracheal and pulmonary mucous 
membrane, upon the choroidea, and the nervous sheaths, 
is conjectured. This great physidaa has abb detected 
them upon the sur&ce of the liver, spleen, mesentery, 
pericardium, external surface of intestines, on the mem- 
Immes of thji brain, and in^ the joint's, and, in fact, in the 
shape of Wall, white, barley-seed-like pustules; hp 
strengthens his position by appealing to tHe distinguished 
morbid anatomist, Baillie, who found pea-sized pustules 
in the lungs, after repelled itch; and to Moi^agnL 
Autenrieth mentions that he possesses a choroidea, taken 
from a subject laboring under repelled itch, which is 
covered with white, hard, pustules, of the size of a com- 
mon jHn% head. He also states tkst-a watery, at times 
frothy, colorless expectoration, in which are found' only 
single and small lumps of thick, yellow pus, which does 
not dissolve in the watery fluid, may foe looked upon as 
characteristic of psoric-phthisis. 

^^P. J. Franks to whom we have before aUuded,. says 
in part 4, p. 13, of his work ; ^ That there are tntenial 
chronic eruptions, is evident from the tedious chronic 
inflammations which arise when skin-eruptions are badly 
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treated or repelled, and from the morbid alterations which 
we find after death, tIz., spots, vedides, pustulesy and 
superficial ulcers, effusing purulent or ichorous fluids^ 
espedally in the trachea^ the nose, inteslinefl^ and urethra ; 
this view is further corroborated frbm the effects which 
we observe to arise from the repealing of chiXAuc erup^ 
tions from the skin, and which effects ovlj cease, afler 
the restoration of these symptoms upon the skin/ 

"Puchelt (see System, vol 3, p. 160): The seix)us 
and mucous membranes are especially etposed to itch- 
metastasis; and in post mortem e^aounations, vesicles 
which resemble the itch vesicles have been foulld upon 
these membranes. ^ 

" Hippocrates recognised a psoric and leprous affidctioa 
of the urinary bladder: he says: 'Theophofbi filio 
Larissse vesica foeda scabie, lepram <£cuii1^ laboi^vit.' 
And in another Dassaste: 'Quibus cmn urina crassa 
forftui similia quaedam mavl exeunt, iis vesica psora 
laborat' Afibert, in his work on shin disease^ regairds 
thd affection of the bladder alluded to by Hippo<ffates» 
eith^ as a porriginous or herpetio disease, and says thut 
the urine quickly putrifies in children^ when porrilgo is 
suddenly repreetted; while, he adds; ^un&r Such dr* 
cumstances the observation made by Hippocrates is cor^ 
rect; for we find branny like fragments in tiid inrine^ 
which are of an albundnous nature, and quite similar to 
the flakes which fiill off from the scalp in pon%a; Ap^ 
parem in urina vehit fjorfieres*' 

« Jrfm Ao Bt«te8 lluit a* existoice of aogb. pBoric^ 
and of ophthalmia psoriea^ are undoubted, and evidentil^ 
arise ff6m a psoric fflranthfim seated upon a umdousr or 
mucoHierous membrane 

'' Suddens found pustules on the pericsxdium, and cm 
the 8urfiu)e of the heaart^ in a child who died &om repeHed 
itch. 

<« Beigman found papulous excresceinces in the brain or 
on its membranes, which, according to him, are Very fre** 
quently connected with maltreated itck 
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" According to Jahn^ Napoleon died from maltreated 
itch ; for an evident papulous eruption was found upon 
'his peritoneum. 

^^ Jahn further states, that he himself has found vesicu- 
lar, pustular, and granulai: formations upon the pleura 
and peritoneum, and in the intestines of persons suffering 
from repelled itch, and in whom he had diagnosed phthisis 
SQobiosa during life: he says these formations were 
widely different from tubercles or miliary granulations. 

^^ The great pathologist Stai^ admits the presence of 
psoric pustules on the pleura, pericardium, and in the 
lungs. 

«The equally great Hartmann [not the Homoeopa- 
thist] says, in his Theorie der Kranhheit, p., 150: <In 
inveterate itch» the peculiar diseased metamorphosis does 
not confine itself to the skin merely, but attacks, although 
in a less degree, the internal membranes, especially die 
mucous. But now, if from any cause, it be prevented 
from secreting upon the skin, in common parlance, if it 
be dried up, or repelled, then an opposite relation takes 
place ; for the previously scarcely perceptible affection of 
L internal o^ns rapidly -cr^ toU an extent, 
that vesicles, pustules, ulcerations, and purulent or other 
secretions are formed.' 

^^ Ophthalmia psorica is characterized by swelling of 
the e^es of the lids, which become the seat of burning 
pains. Upon a reddened fa<)e, vesicles arise, which are 
filled with a diin ichorous lymph ; they break and chaoge 
to small ulcers, the^us secreted from which forms ousts. 
This process projects itself upon the blephoro and 
ophthalmo-conjunctiva, as also upon the sacjb in which 
the hairs of eye lashes are seated. Itch^puatules have been 
found upon the conjunctiva of the eyelids. Beer> 
Walther, and Benedict, attribute this affection to an im- 
mediate deposition of itch-pus upon the eyelids. Beck 
attributes the disease to a simple projection of the disease 
from the skin to the eyes* 

" Hedwig and Rudolphi have seen itch affections of 
the intestines in dogs affected wHb psora. 

AA 
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<^ John regards Prurigo as a decidedly psoric ailfection." 

Thus far we have traiislated from John. While read- 
ing Bichat's Pathological Anatomy some time since^ our 
attention was fixed by the following passage, see page 42. 

'^ Serous membranes are also subject to other essential 
affections^ and winch belong exdusively to them« There 
is first a miliary eruption, resembling itch) which writers 
have not considered in a general manner. Morgagni 
speaks of a perit(meum covered with these pustules ; but 
he consider^ them to be symptomatic of other diseases. 
We often meet with them in the dissecting-rooms ; they 
are observed on all serous membranes, but particularly 
upon the peritoneum. The whole surface of this mem- 
brane is then vety red ; and from it arise small tubercles 
extremely variable in si^e and figure. They are found 
full of a steatomatous substance, and they are almost 
always accompanied with dropsy. Some have taken 
them for results of clmonic enteritis ; perhaps it is only 
a variety of infiommation. Besides, a sufficient number 
of comparisons, as yet^ have not been made between the 
observed symptoms aud post-mortem appearances. 

''A negro affec^ted with a considerable looseness, 
caused it to cease by a repellent glistei*. From that 
time, there occurred tenesmus, dropsy of the peritoneum, 
i^sion of the intestines^ and violent pcuns in the abdo- 
men — ^the dropsy did not diminish, and the patient 
grew weak rapidly. At the post-mortem examination^ 
the intestineii wel:e found healthy^ but the peritoneum 
was found covered with miliary eruptions fidl of seroiuty, 
mixed with whitish flakes. We are ignorant of the 
nature of these eraptions, and their cause. Some phy- 
siciiins have said that itch and smaUrpox can be thus 
re-petcussed*" 

On page 48^ Bi(^t says: ** The pleura^ as well a^ 
other serous surfaces, may also be the seat of miliary 
eruptions of which we have already spoken ; they end 
ordinarily by a serous effusion, which is more or less 
turbid. / 
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Ou page 70^ he aays : we sometkn^ see amnU nkiers 
appear in the naaal passiQgfie^ caused by the jremyoni of 
an herpetic afi^tion. 

On {wge liti — ^that tb^ mve ef m invetemite itieer, 
the re-percnasiQii of oe§rt$in mim^m dismisfia, m irio^ 
worn, itdb, &c, loay oaivie phthima/ 

On pag€( 16ft-^tha,t the re^p^rc^tssiQn of Heh may ekq 
produce fatal effects in the interior. 

Hufehmdy in hia JEnckiridim MedmiVh American 
edition* p. 418, 947% many difficulties and cppsidevatipnai 
present tihemselves in the treatm^t pf itch. We xmyi 
foif instance; by a n»erely looal appUoatlon, suppress the 
morbid cutaaeons lotion ; but the ^oontagion which has 
already penetrated deeper is not destroyed*, and in oonse^ 
quenoe ilch reappears* or what is still worse* is translated 
to internal organs* and cai^ises dangero«p aqd obstinate 
diseases. Thus it can generate oonsumptioiia dfv>psy* 
opa&m of the stomach* epilepsy* and varions Ipnds of 
nenrous diseases^ 

Sehonlein says of Scabies Papufosa,. (soq Al^gem^m 
$ind specielk Pathologie nnd Therapie, yoL 3* p^ 39*) if it 
be repelled, asthma may set in* vi^** asthma psorieum* qr 
true apoplexia nervosa* or dpc^y* rarely anasaroa* g^n?^ 
eaailj abdominal di^psy* or chronic hydrpc^phalus» 
These seooadacy diseases are always difficult tP om^ m 
the attempt to x^tore the eruption to the skin mit^yt 
succeeds. 

Of crufita serpiginosa, the psorip ch(^:act€^ of wjbieh 
was first deo^ions^ted by Autemrieths Schpnlem i^^mar^Sji 
(see page 40*) if it be repelled* seeonibiy ^isleim» msi^ 
whidi almost always aff^t titie nenroiis sys.teDe^ suoh as 
hydvotephalus acutus, oclampsia, piymc e^f^psy* ^. 

Of scabies vesdoidaris, Sohonl^ remarks* (soe page 
42*) if it he jqieHed* either itch-vei?tlgo* itch^^rheupiatism* 
itcb-amaurpms» itehrparalysia* i(ph-ne^ui?a^a, either in thei 
limbs or abdomen* itoh-^Uepsy* chlorosis psoric% mania,, 
inflamfnations of the joints, especially of the kne^ ^ind 
hip jointe* or phthisic pulmonalis seebioss^ or phthisia 
Yei^icuU gcabiosa, &o., will devel^e itsetCi 
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Sohonlein admiie, and describes an asthma psoricum : 
the epilepsia thoiacioa, which is always nocturnal, he, 
together with Autenrieth, attributes . almost exclusively 
to maltreated psora ; the former also admits that epilepsia 
periphericay and even abdominalis, may lunse from repelled 
itch. Schgnlein admits and describes a rheumatismus 
psorious; and a form of tubercular disease, which he 
terms impeti^nous tuberculosis. 

Every admirer of Armstrong must remember the 
simple but deep earnestness of his advice upon llie sub^ 
jeot before us. He says, on page 444 of his Epsay on 
Fevers, '^ We find diat many cUseases of the skin are in- 
compatible with those of the lungs — hence it is, even in 
Great Britiun, that those persons afflicted with cutaneous 
diseases are the least obnoxious to pulmonary consump- 
tion; but let their cutaneous diseases be inctotiously 
cured, and they often afterwards fall victims to suppu- 
ration in the lungs, as I well know from personal obser- 
vation. Besides, in some instances I have seen coughs 
pf a phthisical tendency £sappear on the coming out of 
a spontaneous eruption of the skin ; and I have occa<? 
Monally seen a similar effect from pimples artificially 
induced on the surface by an irritating unguent. Phthi-? 
fb, too^ i9 apt to supervene those fevers which are 
attended with' afl^tions of the skin.'^ He repeats these 
remarks on page 494 ; while on page 4&7 he infbrms us, 
that ''sometime ago a poor woman applied to him for 
advice, who seemed to be hurrying towards the grave, 
from the force of a recent, but rapid consumption. She 
happened to be attacked by an eruption resembling the 
common itch,, and the idleviation which it gave the chest 
was so striking, that he resolved to lei it spread iipon the 
atin. The phthisical symptoms wholly disappeared under 
its progress, and it was, after some weeks duration, cured 
by sulphur^ In the case of another female, who was 
nearly in th^ same stat^, the cough and fever gradually 
abated oh the coming out and continuance of a sponta- 
neous rash, and she recovered apparently from its influ- 
ence alone. One patient was always reeved of a con^ 
atitutional sort of cough, when pUnples came freely out 
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Upon the fhce; but they disappeared entirely Under the 
use of a lotion^ an^ she shortly afterwards fell a victim 
to true consumption of the lungs. Armstrong adds^ 
these and similar facts which he could mention inade a 
deep; an indelible impression on his mind; and say«( if 
his desire be great to make their results recollected by 
others, the vital importance of the subject must plead his 
excuse* 

In Forbes' translation of Laenuec, p. 596, we read : 
^^ We are too little in the habit, in this country, of ad- 
verting to the ancient doctrines of repulsion as a cause of 
internal disease. There can, however, be no dottbt of 
their truth ; and this I [F(Hrbes] believe, is as conspicuous 
in the case of diseases of the heart, as in any other. The 
foreign writers are perhaps as much dlspeid to overrate 
as we are to underrate the infiuetice of this class of causes^ 
For many cases of disease of the heart supposed to haVe 
originated in the repulsion of cutaneous eruptions, the 
reader is referred to the works of Testa (t. 1, p. 119) 
and Kreysig (sect. 11, cap. iiL) l%e last-named author 
considers the membranes of the heart, both extej^oal itnd 
internal, to be the parts chiefly affected in such cases, a 
circumstance which he attributes to similarity of texture ; 
and he states, moreover, that in certain febrile eruptive 
diseases, particularly measles and scarlatina, he has 
found these membranes simultaneously inflamed with the 
skin. 

In Johnson's Med. Chii^. Kev. vol. 19, p. 361, we find 
the detail of a case of fatal hydrocephalus, produced by 
the suppression of itch, related by a Dr. Walker, while 
Dr. Johnson adds in a note, to die paragraph which is 
entitled, "Bad effects from the cure of Itch." We [Dr. 
Johnson] have seen three or four cases of fatal muco* 
enteritis following the speedy cure of itch, by the use of 
sulphur ointment. 

There is no such a disease which should be looked upon 
as local, tumors of all kinds, eruptions, eye diseases, &c. 
All have a deep-seated dyscrasy for their cause, and 
should be properly cured by internal remedies. AU 
external remedies are useless — injurious. 
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^^ The local diseaees of recent origioy'^ says Halmemann, 
'* ariding chiefly from e^j^teroal causes, are alone entitled 
to this name. Bnt the iqjury must then be very tnAing ; 
for if the evik which attack the body extemidly are of 
importance the entire eystem sympathises, and fever 
decUurea itsel£ The treatment of 'these maladies belongs 
to euixery, 80 far a« it k neceesary to bring mechanicat 
aid to the suffering parts, in order to remove and anni- 
hilate mechanical obstacles to the cure, which can only 
be expected from the powers of tlie organism itself. 
Among these may be ranked, for example, the reduction 
of dislocations, uniting wounds by bandages, extracting 
fore^ substances that have penetrated the living parts, 
opening the cavity of &e abdomen, either to remove a 
substance that i^ burdensome to tiie system, or to give 
vent to effusions and collections of liquid^ ; pladng in 
opposition the extiremities of a fractured bone, and con- 
solidation of the fracture by means of a,n appropriate 
blindage, &c But if, when ihc injuries occur, the entire 
oiganism requires dynamic aid to be placed in a coudIti(m 
to accomplish the cure, — when,, for instance, it is necesn 
sary to h9,ve recourse to internal remedies to eixtinguish 
violent fever, arising from a severe contusion, a laceration 
of the soft parts, viz., muscles, tendons, and blood-vessels 
-H)r when it is required to combat the cisternal pain 
qaused by a bum, &c., then commence the functions of 
the dynamic physician, and the aid of Homoeopathy be- 
comes necessary." 

But it is very different with the ebaAge^ and malmiie^ 
which occur on the surface of the body,, not oHginating 
fkom any e:9:temfd violi^ce, or merely from the conse- 
quences of somQ slight external injury. These owe their, 
source to a^ internal affection. It is therefore equally 
absurd ai^ dangerous to i^egaid tli^se diseases as symp*. 
toms that are purely local, and to treat jbhevi exclusively. 
Oft newly so, {perhaps with purging^ by topical applica- 
tions, as if they were surgical casQS, in which manner 
they have been treated tiH t^e i)resent day." [This is 
decidedly the worst blunder which the old sdiopl prac- 
titioners could possibly make.] 



CHAPTER XIX 

MEPICINAL DISEASES. 
BT FRANCIS BIrACKy M. D., EDINBUBGtl. 

This is a most obstinate and frequent class of disease^ 
but one which, as arising from Allopathic practice, will 
be much diminished by the introduction of Homoeopathy. 
That diseases arise from the indiscriminate Use of large 
doses, is a fact which the hardiest of oar opponents can- 
not deny, and which the homcDopathist^ from hi^ peculiar 
position, has daily an opportunity of observing^ and it 
may also be added, frequently of curing. 

Medical literature abounds with many treatises des^ 
cribing the injurious effects of mercury, especially in some 
diseases and constitutions. Works upon domestic medi* 
cine teem with most valuable warnings as to its employ- 
ment. So deeply rooted is the dread of this drug, that 
the very quack has to conceal its presence in his vegetable 
nostrum. But with all these salutary, advices, its exces* 
sive use is still very general, and the injurious eonse* 
quences become too frequently the subject of homoeopa- 
thic practice. 

In another chapter we have spoken of the injurious 
effects of purgatives ; and in addition to their common 
cause of disease, we may allude to the general em^doy- 
ment of stimulants. The administration of wine, bitters^ 
ether, tea$ and coffee, &c,* may appear a harmless prac- 
tice ; but were the profession less prejudiced, less partial 
to the only means they resort to in relieving debility, 
nervousness, &C., they would soon be convinced of the 
evils, physical and moral, they entail upon their unfor- 
tunate patient. The excitement, or what is often des- 
cribed by the patient as comfortable feelings, arising from 



* Althoogh many persons, particularly those of a sang^inous tempera- 
ment, may bear the use of tea and coffee apparently without any ill effect 
to their health, yet it does not agree with individuals 6f a nervous, lym- 
phatic temperament. It inclines them to constipaiion, headache, palpitatfob 
of the heart, &c. 
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these means, is soon followed by depression ; the dose is 
increased, repeated, and continued, until headaches, dys- 
pepsia, &C., arise ; and a more careful investigation would 
discover that these latter symptoms are the pathogenetic 
effects of the means emjployed. But the evil does not 
finish here ; the little stimulant commenced for the 
stomach's sake, increases to a large quantity for the 
body's sake ; and the sad sequel is too often seen. The 
employment of large doses of cinchona and quinine is 
also a frequent cause of disease, which shows chiefly in 
enlargement of the spleen, swelled legs, &c. 

Another medicine, the excessive employment of which 
is attended with many bad results, is chamomilla, — a 
plant very extensively^ used in some parts of Germany. 
In the lying-in hospitals, where it is givdn as a dief-drink, 
its evil effects are not immediately seen, but as soon as 
the patient has left, the symptoms begin to manifest 
themselves.* 

In the treatment of chronic diseaJses, it is important, in 
gathering the previous history of the patient, to observe 
especially the course of treatment which he may have 
undergone. For example, when miercury and quinine have 
been largely administered, we may conclude that they 
have aggravated, and probably changed the disease, and 
accordingly, in the selection of the remedy, be guided to 
some one of the various antidotes to these drugs. These 
antidotes are homoeopathic to the pathogenetic effects of 
the drug, and are to be selected in strict accordance with 
the law similia similibus curantur. 

Our opponents may deny the existence of medicinal 
disease ; nothing i^ more natural : it is rare to find men 
who will plead guilty to injurious practice ; but a short 
glance at the records of homoeopathic practice, or, if this 
will not be conceded, an impartial view of their awn, will, 
we hope, convince them that many a train of injurious 
symptoms stand to the means employed in the relation 
of cause and effect 



* The remedy it to my knowledge not as great a faToorlte there at pre- 
•ent as it formerly was. — R. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DISPENBINd OF THE REMEDY. 

Disgust ^nti Danger produced by Drugs ^Hopaihiealfy adminit^ 
terecL — Patients not su^ect to suck Disgust and Dqnger 
under l4e us^ of HonuBopathie Medidnfis. 

BY t. T. CURIE, M* D., LONDON. 

In the routine mode of administering drugs, beiicbsi 
their violent and injurious sustijon upon healthy organs, 
and the utter uncertainty of their curative effiBOt% every 
one oan testify as to the disgust and nausea invariably 
excited in the individual doomed to be the subject of their 
influence ; and especially is this the case in diildren and 
delicate females, who indeed constitute the great majority 
of medicine-takers. 

Who, widiout a shudder, can cont^npkte the; powders, 
the drops, the pill^ the draughts^ in a thousand nanseooa 
forms, causing the poor patient to dread the arrival of the 
moment when he is to swattow them, even though he 
believes they are to restore hun to heidth*^ 

Add to this the painftd coasequ^ices ever atten^iat 
on taking these healthniestroyiBg doses--*-tfae ret^dung 
and straining caused by ^netic^, the griping by ipasgan^ 
tives, the salivataini fmd emaciation by mercury, the 
lassitude, fainting and weakness, caused by leeches or the 
lancet; the smarting, burning, and intolerable itduBg 
product by blisters, the rtmning sojEes by setons^ the 
torments by caustics. N(»* is this all : still greater tor* 



* Kone are votm off In this respect thaa the children. Adulte have 
hecome iiMd» hy their daily baUtt, to blade peppw, ^yeooe pf|^K» mv^ 
tgrd, vinegar, brandy* tea and coffee. Th«ir palates and stomachs may 
have become somewhat obtase. They do not reel, and may even relish tha 
nanseoiw drnf. As I b«»rd soitie people say, in swullowiiv two «r tbffo 
tamblers of Caledonia water, " That it tiMtes very nice I"~bot the delieat^ 
children must suffer greatly by tiie use of rhubarb^ Jalap, eahmtf, apiwa, 
tartar emeft'c, ht^ N|d wtbaTa oot.tN i«Mt doubt* thai tboimodn f«Hik 
An cooseqa«nee of i^ 

BB 
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ture is reserved for the poor patient who may unfortu- 
nately be afflicted with disease of the chest or spine^ for 
which moxa or red-hot iron is applied. 

It would be easy to draw a frightful yet faithful picture 
of the consequences resulting from the medicinal and other- 
eurative means resorted to by the common practice. 
That, however, is not my object : it is sufficient for my 
purpose to show, that by the rational and scientific doc- 
trines here recommended, the human race will be delivered 
from the torments of such cruel, unnecessary, and dan- 
gerous treatment. [When ?] 

In its vast resources. Homoeopathy is not restricted to 
its immutable law, which directs the choice of curatives ; 
neither is it restricted to an immense Materia Medica, 
from which to select Independently of these great ad- 
vantages, it possesses others, which arise from the mode 
of preparing the medicines, and from the excessively 
minute doses in which they are prescribed ; thus wholly 
exempting the patient from the dreadful consequences 
we have just detailed, as accompanying the old pre- 
scriptions. 

As an advantage of no small importance, it supersedes, 
and consequently abolishes, blood-letting, whether by the 
lancet, by cupping, or by leeches, as well as the employ- 
ment of blisters, cauteries, setons, moxse, and every other 
process which produces pain or debility. It abolishes^ 
also, pills, draughts, and disgusting potions. 

The homoeopathic physician, in the place of all these, 
substitutes doses of medicine, minute, tasteless, but effi- 
cacious — ^in efficacy indeed, over disease, far siupassing 
the violent means enumerated above ; and so minute and 
tasteless, that they may be, administered to the youngest 
infant, without exciting repugnance. These doses do not 
consist of compound medicines, for the homoeopathic 
principle does not admit of them; they invariably contain ' 

but one simple ingredient, and they are all reduced to a 1 

liquid state, viz., to an alcoholic tincture. ^ 

The method of giving homoeopathic medicines, most , 

generally pursued, is that of dispensing in globules. These 
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consist of sugar and starch, substances without medicinal 
property, and perfectly calculated to absorb the alcoholic 
tincture, and to retain for years the medicinal properties 
imparted to them. ^ 

The globules are usually given in a very small quantity 
of sugar o( milk, which contains no medicinal property. 
The ^y powder is either tdcen on the tongue, or dis^ 
solvm in a little clear water. 

The administration of small doses of homoeopathic 
remedies do not always produce a prompt effect. In 
many cases, particularly in acute maladies, lower dilu<* 
tions, or the mother tinctures, must be given, in order 
to obtain a favotirabie result. This is in accordance with 
the experience of the most emihent homoeopathic frw> 
titioners. All acknowledge that Hahnemann has been 
too positive, in recommending the higher dilutions in all 
cases, under all cireumstances, but we must overlook some 
of his eryrors. Perfectiim is to be expected from ho 
person. 

The ingenious Dr. J. C. Peters, New Ycwk, in his 
admirable production, A Review of the late Reforms in 
Pathology and Therapeutics^ makes the following just 
remarks: — " As we regard Pathological Anatomy, and 
Physical Diagnosis, as the greatest advances which have 
as yet been made in the study of disease, so do we regard 
Homoeopathy as the greatest advance which has yet b^en 
made in the sti^dy of the cure of disease. But a century 
may tell a different tale« Much has been done, but nouch 
more remains to be done. In like manner, as Morgagni, 
the father of Pathological Anatomy, has been far out- 
stripped by Andral, Louis, Grevelhier, Bokitansky, &c., 
and Laennec, the father of Physical Diagnosis, has been 
&r surpassed by Piorry and Skoda, so will Hahnemann, 
the father of Specific Medicine, be far outstripped in the 
study of the cure of disease. The labours of those who 
came after them only served to reflect credit upon Mor^ 
gagni and Laennec-^so will the labours of those who come 
after him, reflect more and more credit upon Hahnemann,^ 
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Dr. Lobethal* mdces very judicious remarks on the 
subject of homoeopathic doses. 

The idea of greatness or littleness is but relatiye : we 
cannot saj, in a general manner^ that some drops of the 
mother tincturey of a certain medicine will be a strong 
dosC) nor yet, perfaap6> that the 24th or dOth dynamization 
of every medicine should be r^arded as a feeble dose. 
The do9e of every medicine aheuid he Hnmg eno^Offb t9 
prawke the necessary reaction tfthe eryanism. NaturaQy, 
the reaction c^ the orcanism cannot be deterlnined but 
hj Tery different do^ of diveise nibetanoes. eo various 
in their phytdcal ph^ierliesy and while the 30th dynami- 
zation (which is a deciHon part of a grain) suffices to pror 
duoe the desired effect, it may requiie some dropa of the 
mother tinoture, of le^ active remedies^ to attain our 
point 

Between the great, and the top great, there is this 
difference : while the sufficient dose secures a peaceable 
reaction, tiie epccessive dose occasions accidents too vic^nt, 
and wmetimes even da»gero«8. 

Homoaopathic remedies, generally administeresd in 
ibeble doses, provoke the necessary reaction of ti^ or- 
ganism mudi eader than the medicines t^osen acoording 
tojhe principles oi the old school, and {utovoke, in the 
feeblest proportional quantity, the necessary reacstion of 
the affected systems or c^rgans. 

Wiulst the AUopathist, widi his strong mixtures, the 
opmtituent principles of which mtituaUy combat each 
other, dependi» upon a multitude of medicines, the 
HomcBopathio physician |4&ys a perilous game, if he 
ezdte beyond measure the vital forces directly provoked, 
tt is suffknent ii^ nptiany cases, as experience has proved, 
to use a feeble dose, and often even a dose infinitely feeble ; 
agmn, the low dilutions spmetijmes produce the primitive 
effects too energeticaUy* 



* It It taken from Revue Ctitiqne et R^raepeetive de la MMike 
Midiede Spkifique, ▼•!. trobi^e, ISiK Traoalated by Pr. Henry G. 
Diioiiel, N^w Turk. • 
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hi the mDoi^ maaner, as the sole {fusible mode of 
reaaoning, we ^ able to give the difference obsenred in 
the reeiprocal reaction of chemical ageats. It is experience 
alohe proves it to us more or leas sensitively. 

And in like manner, as we are unable' to show how 
this fiunilty of reaction is found to be the same in all 
inorganic, Or in all oi^anic bodies, lliat are capable of 
being submitted to chemical analysis, still less are we 
willii^ to admits as founded upon a rational dr stable 
principle^ the necessity of ^oiploying exdue^ely doses 
lai^ or smali. I am decidedly convinced/ that in order 
to apply the homceopathio treatment with success, the 
physidan should take cognisance of the whole scale at 
his disposal/ from the actual dose of the old school, up to, 
the highest dilutions of whidi any medicine is susceptible. . 
The greatness or littleness of a dose depends upon the 
physical properties of the artide, and its divisibility ; that 
is to say^ that its medicinal virtue be not enfeebled by 
the divi»CHi <^ its atoms, farther than necessary to render 
it fit to be assimilated with the human organism ; aad, 
con^i9eq^^tly> it depends upon the absolute virtue of the 
medicinal substance,, it depends again upon the suscep-< 
tibility of the diseased organ, or the system for its specific 
irritation ; idso, upon peculiar circumstances, such as the 
age, sex, temperament, habitsi idiosyncrasies, &c^ c^the 
patient. 

My intention has heen solely to give cert^n indiica- 
tions which have served n^e. in practice to determine the 
dose with greater facility, ai^d I hope no other motive 
may be imputed to me than the desire to enliglrfcen 
mysdf by the collision whic^ my ideas will be likely to 
meet widu . We dynamize a noedicine for the purpose of 
rendering it more proper for its destined use ; the poi- 
^nous and corrosive substances, for the purpose of taking 
away by degrees their diemicdl qualities, deleterious or 
hur^ul to the human organism, and to devdbpe its vir- 
tual properties ; othets, more specially plantis, by se^a^ 
rating their gross and useless parts, i^d, at the same 
tim^ rendering their essential forces moi^ aetive; a 
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multitude of subBtauoes agdn, which in their priiuitive 
state seem inert, are thus enabled to exhibit their latent 
virtues by the rupture of their cohesive property. 

The manipulation is sometimes a necessary corrective 
of our medicines, and sometimes an electro-magnetic 
operation, according to the nature of the medicine and 
its reaction on the human organism. 

The metals, and easily oxydised earths^ such as arsenioi 
copper, lead, zinc, iron, barytes, talcose earth, ealcaria, 
&c, are generally susceptible of a high dynamization. 
The perfect metals, on the contrary, gold, silver, platina, 
have not in general a certain efficacy, except in lower 
dynamizations, up to the second and third triturations 
only. Mercury, in most cases, where it is specific, it is 
necessary to administer it in one of the first trituration. 

Among the acids, the muriatic and sulphuric render 
little service when dynamised ; whilst the nitric acid is 
a^cain in the thirteenth attenuation, an excellent medidne 
ra peat number of dbea^es. The phosphoric acid 
shows itself less efficacious in a dynamized form. Among 
plants, there are the narcotics and the acrid nai'cotics, 
which ore again the most energetic in the highest at- 
tenuations. I regard as true, this remark, that those 
medicines which show themselves efficacious in a high 
potence, are, for the major part, those means to which 
the old school attribute a direct efficacy upon the nervous 
system, and in which chemistry has more or less proved 
the existence o£ an alcoloid. In this number, I ' class 
aconite, belladonna, bryonia, capsicum, cocculus, conium, 
nux vomica, rhus toxicodendron, &c 

The most aetherial oily^ medicines loose all their 
efficacy by a high attenuation ; but each according to its 
own natural laws. 

It is impossible to speak with precision upon the abso^ 
lute efficacy of the means employed by Homoeopathy, 
because we are unable to follow the laws of organic pro- 
duction and existence into their most mysterious labora- 
tories, where we never shall penetrate ; it is not the same 
Illative to the danger in a certain case of disease, after 
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dosee more or less strong, seeing that we have for guides, 
besides an impartial experience, the invariable laws of the 
sound and diseased body. 

We may establish it as a principle, that the adminis- 
tration of large or small doses is in inverse proportion to 
the richness, in nerves of the individual organism^ and t/ie 
species of diseased organs ; that is to sa^y the more the 
sentient sphere of the organism, in a given case, shows itself 
predominant, the more the dose of the indicated specific 
medicine should be feeble ; and that the more Hie individual 
organism, or in heal affection, the diseased organ, is poor 
in nerves, the more the dose should be large. 

In vgeneral, the younger the organism the more 
active the temperament; the less the subject has suf- 
fered from disease, the more the perception of ex- 
ternal influences is sound and pure ; and the easier 
will the Homceopathic physician attain his object by 
the small and the. very small doses. Also, the first 
diseases of infancy, the nimierous accidents of die physi- 
cal development, and during the years of puberty of 
both sexes, are cured by the feeblest doses. 

In the old man, fallen into childhood, or the young 
man, exhausted with pleasure, the high dilutions, even of 
the most energetic medicines, produce at the most but a 
momentary influence. 

The more the reproductive draws upon the other 
agents of life, the more there exists functional trouble 
or disorganizations, the less can the small doses render 
service. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ILLCSTRATIOMS OF HOSKEOPATHIC PRACTICE. 
BT J. J. DRTSI^ALE, M. D., EDINBtJR<3H. 

Whatever weight may be attached to the fu^ments by 
which the various systems of medical treatment have 
been supported by their advocates^ still, in the end, the 
practical value of such systems can be decided by the 
test of experience alone. 

But to furnish data by which the comparative merits 
of different methods of practice may be estimated, it 
is clear, thal^ from want of control over the patients, 
neither private nor diq>ensary practice will suffice. This 
can only be done in hospitals, where the patients are 
entirely under the control of the physician, and the results 
may be exposed in a statistical fonn. 

Although, therefore, we cannot here display the rela* 
tion in point of efficacy^ which the HomoBopatMe bears 
to the ordinary method, nor even prove its af^licabUity 
to general practice, still our object will be amply fulfilled, 
if by the narration of a few well marked cases, we can 
demonstrate, experimentally, the reality of tlie Homoeo-r 
pathic method of cure, which is still doubted by many 
persons who have not taken the trouble to investigate 
the subject ; and, at the same time, illustrate some of its 
most obvious practical advantages. 

These advantages we consider of sufficient importance 
to induce all reflecting medical men, who are sincerely 
desirous for the advancement of our art, when once con- 
vinced of the truth of the Homoeopathic principle, to 
devote themselves with zeal and energy to the study 
and further development of the method of practice 
founded on it« 

Viewed in a purely practical light, apart from all 
theoretical speculations,. Homceopathy is exceedingly 
simple, and may be defined to be the art of curing diseases 
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fey the specific action of medicines, or the power which 
medicines possess of simply and directly curing 'disease 
without the intervention of any other apparent action oh 
the system. The fundamental propositions on which it 
is based are : — The adoption of the homoeopathic principle 
as the law of specifics, according to which the remedy i& 
to be chosen, and the administration of the remedy in 
doses so small, that they do not exert any physiological 
influence on the oeconomy, and are in almost all cases 
destitute of sensible properties, such as colour, taste, 
smell, &c. 

From these arise all the practical differences between 
the homoeopathic and the ordinary method of practice, 
which frequently afford a coiitrast so strong, and, in 
many respects, so favourable to the fctaier ; as, for ex- 
ample, the precision ofteu attained in the choice of the 
remedy ; the absence of depletive measures, thus ren- 
dering it peculiarly applicable to complicated cases ; the 
simplicity of prescription; the tastelessness of the 
medicine ; and, among many others that might be enu- 
merated, one that is no little recommendation in dispen- 
sary practice, the very small cost of drugs. 

There are several other points of great interest in 
Homoeopathy, but as the two above-mentioned proposi- 
tions are by far the most important, we shall confine 
ourselves chiefly to the illustration of theni in selecting 
the following cases*; — 

Enteritis Mucosa. — ^We may first notice a simple 
case of subacute inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the intestinal canal. The patient, M. W., was a girl 
five years old, of sanguine, lymphatic temperament, and 
had previously enjoyed good health. Three or four weeks 
before admission, she began to lose her appetite and ap- 
pear ill, but had continued to go to school till about a 
week before, when she was seized with shivering, cough, 
pains in the bowels, tenesmus, &c For these symptoms 



* These eases are taken from the practice of the Lirerpool HomtBopatbic 
Dispeilsary. 
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she got a ** powder^ from a druggist, whidi did no good, 
and she continued to get more, till brought to the dis- 
pensary, when she presented the following symptoms : — 

1st. Frequently, in the course of the day, pain in the 
bowels, and passing of scanty, black foetid stool, followed 
by tenesmus ; belly swollen and tender to the touch ; no 
worms passed. 

2d. Tongue furred and pale, with red qiots ; fips dry, 
bracked, and foul ; picks the nose much ; face psde and 
puffed, with stupid expressiozL 

3d. No appetite ; great thirst 

4tL Somnolence in the day; sleep restless, starts, 
screams that she is falling ; pupils dilated and sluggish. 

5th. Emadation; great weakness and languor, some 
short cough. This is a very simple case, it may be said, 
and, if treated on rational principles,' would easily be 
cured in no long time. It may, therefore, be usefol to 
examine what is called by practitioners of the ordinary 
method, treatment on rational principles^ and compaa*e it 
and its issue with the homoeopathic treatment. 

An opinion of the nature of the case such as this would 
first be formed; ^Hhe seat of the primary pathological 
change in this case, is CTidently the mucous membrane 
of the intestinal canal, especially the colon, and this is 
indicated by the first and isecond groups o^ symptoms. 
The Bymptoms of deranged digesti^^ nutSi, are 
evidently consecutive, and those of disordered cerebral 
action and the cough, are sympathetic The only rational 
mode, therefore, of curing such a case, is to remove the 
piimary diseased state; and the catt^^ being thus removed, 
the consecutive and sympathetic symptoms, which are 
merely effects, will ako be removed." 

Thus far the mode of procedure is perfectly rational, 
and thus far bo£h methods are agreed; but intiie mann^ 
in which the desired object is to be effected, they differ 
widely ; a very little reflection will show that the ordinary 
method is in reality in many respects pure empiricism 
(and that often of the grossest kind) ; while the homoeo- 
pathic method, if it be empirical, may at least aspire to 
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the title of rational exopirici^m. Let U3 examine firsjt 
the way m which such a case would be treated according 
to tiie ordinary sai-difant rational method. One of the 
first things that strikes us is the extreme diversity of the 
m^auQ employed by different practitioners in a case like 
this : scaxieely any two, it may be said, would treat it 
precisely alike, each founding his treatment; on his notions 
of patholqgy and the action of medicines, which, in many 
cases, (esj^ially in respect to the latter,) must be ex- 
ceedingly Tague and imperfect We c^n, therefore, 
scarcely be surprised to find among these means many of 
the most inconsistent and contradictory chai^acter. These, 
it is dear, cannot all be right, and doubtiess many of 
them, if not positively injurious, are at least useless. 
Among the most common modes of treating the caae 
before us, we may notice castor oil, or some other mild 
purgatives i leeches and fomentations to the abdomen ; 
calomel, mercury with chalk ; Dover's powder, or opium 
in some other form ; ipecacuanha abne, or with rhubarb ; 
astringents, &G. &c. 

Any one, or several of these, would be given ahnost 
quite indiscriminately, according to tiie prevailing feshion 
or fancy of the practitioner into whose hands the patient 
happened tp fajl ; and not linfrequentiy the whole list 
would be gone through^ and a great many more besideS| 
before the tennination of tiie case. 

How far the^e means, even when successful, act 
according to the reputed rational principles, it may be 
not amiss to enquire a little mgre in detaiL 

To begin with castor oU, one of the commonest modes 
of treating mild cases of diarrhoea and dysentery, It is 
difficult to conceive on what rational principle any one, 
who does not admit the truth of the homoeopathic prin* 
ciple, can administer in these diseases a medicine which 
produces purging and even tenesmus. The common 
explanation of its action, viz., that it acts by removing 
diseased secretions, is obviously a mere attempt to get 
over a di^culty which it is quite inadequate to resolve, 
as in nearly all cases these diseased secretions are the 
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effect, and not the cause, of the disease ; and, therefore, 
this procedure would be about as rational as attempting 
to cure a cold in the head by blowing the nose, or s^ 
hasmoniiage by wiping away the blood. But, in reality, 
pdost practical men do not pretend to administer it 
according to any ration^ principle, but admit that they 
give it simply because they know by experience that it 
produces good effects ; but ^s to how it acts, they know 
nothing, and, in tr^th, generally do not care, i. e., the 
practice is purely empirical. 

The means usuaQy termed anti-phlogistic, when cour 
^idered as a whole, have as little pretension to ratioiiality ; 
for, to begin with inflammation, its nature is ^s yet far too 
imperfectly known to enable us to understand tlioroughly 
the ultimate action of any remedial agent upon it. 
Indeed, on one of the fundamental points in the nature 
of inflammation, yiz., whether it be an increased or 
a diminished vital action — ^two diametrically opposite 
opinions — the profession are nearly ecjually divided, so 
|;hat as both, with singular inconsistency, use the same 
curative means, at least onerhalf must act quite empiri-^ 
cally. And as there are a great many other points in 
inflammation, on which most practitioners hold no opinioi^ 
at all, in reality the vast majority treat that diseased 
state in a purely empirical jnanne/ 

Among the so-called an|;i-phlogistic me^s that might 
be used in this case, the detraction of blood by leeches 
applied to the abdomen may, with propriety, to a certain 
extent, be called rational ; for whatever other changes 
occur ii^ inflammation, one of ^ts principal features is 
imquestionably a preternatural accumulation of blood in 
the capillary vessels, and any bene^cial effect produced 
by means which directly diminish this preternatural 
accumulation of blood are thus susceptible of a rational 
^planatioQ. 3till that does not explain all the action 
pf the leeches, for it is well known that they are more 
efficacious when applied to the abdomen in such affections 
than to any other part, although, as remarked by Ma^ 
j^ndie, there is no direct communication between tho 
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yessels of the intestine, and those of the integuments of 
the abdomen ; so that even here there is something 
.empirical 

Our only objection to leeches in this case is, that, as 
WQ shall see presently, they arie wholly unnecessary, for 
it can be cured as well, if not better, without them. The 
beneficial operation of calomel in such a case is usually 
referred to its action as an anti-phlogistic, a purgative, 
or an alterative. 

The first of these, meaning simply anti-inflammatorj'-, 
is on a par, in its pretensions to be an explanation, with 
the celebrated answer about the cause of the hypnotic 
power of opium. " Quia est in eo virtus dormitiva." 
And if we study the physiological action of mercury, and 
endeavour to discover on what action on the healthy 
body this supposed anti-inflammatory power of that* 
medicine depends, we shall find that, so far from pos- 
sessing any power of lowering capillary action, as might 
have a priori been expected, it has quite the opposite 
effect, and, in fact, produpes inflammation ; so that here 
again the only rational way of explaining its action, is the 
admission of the hopioeopathic principle. 

The action of purgatives has g,lready been noticed, and 
that of alteratives will be considered presently. The 
exhibition of astringents, in a case like this, can have no 
pretensions to ration;ality, as the diarrhoea is a mere 
aymptom of an ulterior morbid state, the removal of 
which latter necessarily entails that of the former also. 
The same objection applies to opium, if, indeed, the 
cerebral symptoms be not considered a sufficient counter- 
indication for its use here. The use of diaphoretic and 
other so*-caIled derivative or counter-irritant means, must, 
towever, be admitted to be rational ; for although prac^ 
titioners have not in general the remotest idea of the way 
in which they act, still as experiepce has shown it to be 
a general law, that a diseased action may often be cured 
by setting up another disease in a different part, this is, 
to all intents and purposes, a sufficient explanation to 
entitle the practice to the titje of rational. But this 
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painful and unoertfun indirect method cannot be com- 
pared with the direct or specific method in a case like 
this, as we shall see presently. 

The last of the medicines which we shall notice, that 
might be ^ven in this case, are those belonging to the 
class of alteratives ; if, indeed, this can be called a class ; 
which is really little better than a receptacle for all those 
remedies tliat cannot be forced into any other class, and 
to which the pride of fancied rationalism is unwilling to 
give their true nnmey-'-^specifics. In the present case, 
Hyd. c. cretd would probably be ^ven for the ostensible 
purpose of correcting or altering the secretions^ But a 
very littie reflection will show us that this intention is at 
least an exceedingly yague one; for the intestinal canal 
is susceptible of hundreds of distinct kinds of action, and 
liundreds of medicinal agents are capable of producing 
each its own peculiar action ; it is, therefore, a very easy 
matter to alter the action in any case, but as there are 
so.many different kinds of morbid states, and different 
kinds of medicinal action, and only one kind of healthy 
action, how are we to know that the alteratibn will be 
precisely that suited to the case, and calculated to restore 
health, and not quite unsuited to it, and therefore asx 
^tieration for the worse? 

It is certainly a fair question to ask the presoribet of 
any of these medicines. Do you know the action of this 
medicine on the healthy body, and if so, have you any 
law which assures you tiiat that action is such as will 
counteract the morbid action in this case ? He would be 
compelled to answer, " No, I never studied its action on 
the healthy body, and the knowledge of it would be of 
littie use to me, as I do not know any law or principle 
tiiat e;iLpresses the relation between the action of a medi-* 
cine on the healthy body, and its specific effects in 
diseaae; my only reason for giving it in this case, is 
pimply that I know from experience that it has been 
useful in similar cases.'' In this instance likewise, therer 
fore, the treatment is empirical 
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Thiis in the treatment of the case before tus, the de- 
sign^ as we have seen^ is perfectly rational, but in the 
execution of it, the soirdUant rational practitioner dis- 
plays the greatest empiricism, and in general goes llnxmgh 
a mere routine of remedies, tUl at last he eitiier stumUes 
by chance on the homoeopathic remedy, or nature con^ 
ducts the case to a termination in spontaneous recovery, 
or marasmus and death. 

The homoeopatiiic method of treatment differs widefy 
from the foregoing modes, and is conducted on &r more 
scientific and rational principks. The case before us id 
looked upon as a special affection of a portion of the in- 
testmal canal, the ultimate pathological nature of which 
our knowledge does not enable us to determine, but 
which we know we could cure if we cotdd find a medi- 
due capable of producing, in a healthy subject, a precisely 
eomilar pathological state. Now, to select among a great 
variety of medicinal substances whose efiects on tire 
healthy body have been ascertained by experiment, and 
accurately registered — ^tiie only Materia Medica properly 
BO called — ^requires precisdy the same amount of diag- 
nostic and patholo^cal skill as to form an accurate idea 
of the seat and nature of the disease itself. 

Without, therefore, any conjectures or a priori specu- 
lation about the virtues of medicines, the homceopaihic 
practitioner proceeds to search, among those medicines 
whose effects have been ascertained by experiment on the 
itealthy hody^ for the medicine capable of producing an 
afiection the most nearly resembling the case under con- 
sideration. 

The case, as indicated by the first group of symptomsr, 
would seem to be met by b great number of medicines, 
such as, for example, mereuryy chamamiUa, beUadonna, 
arsenic, sulpkur, colocynth, veratrrnn, 8^c, Mercury es- 
pecially, produces, in a marked d^ree, ^arrhoea, with 
colic, tenesmus, and all the otiier symptoms in the group ; 
but ndther it nor any of the others produce stools of a 
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black* colour bo characteristically as arsenic^ which pro- 
duces also all the other symptoxjis of the group. 

In the second group of symptoms, the state of the 
tongue in this case is little characteristic The dry, 
cracked, and foul state of the lips is of more value as a 
sjmptom, and i& produced by a good many medicines, 
such as armcuy bryorna^ mercury y veratruniy §fc. ; but some 
of these do not suit the primary symptoms, and none 
have this symptom more characteristically than arsenicf 

The pale and puffed face is also to be found as an effect 
of many medicines, but of scarcely any so marked as 
arsenic.^ 

In the third group, the want of appetite is a symptom 
of no Value ; but the thirst is evidently a sympathic 
symptom, as there is no particular heat of skin, or 
sweating, or other cause to account for it, and is there- 
fore, to a certain extent, characteristic of the primary 
affection. In respect to this symptom, no medicine is 
more suitable than arsenic § 

The fourth group of symptoms is suited by several 
medicines, for example, belladonna, ht/osciamtiSy opium, 
stramonium, digitalis, nux vomica, arsenic, 8fc. Of these, 
belladonna certainly suits, in this instance, better than 
arsenic ; but as they are ^lerely sympathetic symptoms, 
and the primary and other symptoms are so much better 
met by arsenic, it is to be preferred here also. 

The other symptoms are of little value, except that 
the weakness was greater than might have have been 
expected from the duration of the disease ; it is, there- 
fore, to a certain extent, characteristic, and, in this^respect, 
no medicine is so suitable as arsenic.\\ 

Arsenic, therefore, corresponding perfectly in all the 
essential symptoms, is obviously a medicine completely 
homoeopathic in this case, and, if the principle be correct, 
must certainly be the specific remedy. Accordingly, a 

* Hahnemann's Chronische KrankheUen, 2d edit, art Artenik Symp« 
toms, 585 and 586. 

t Ibid. 289 to 297. { Ibid. 263 to 274. § Ibid. 372 to 386. 

II Hahnemann's loe, eit. Symptoms, 934. 
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dose of the 12th dilution (quadriUionth of a grain) was ^ 
prescribed to be dissolved in a teacupful of water, and a . 
teaspoonful taken twice a day. The result was, that in 
a few days, without the use of any other means, the * 
patient was perfectly free from all complaint* 

Menorrhagia. — M. B-, aged 28, of lymphatic san- 
guine temperament ; pale, leuco-phlegmatic Had had 
tln:ee children, and been previously healthy^ On admis- 
sion, 2d January, 1842, she stated that six weeks ago, 
when three months pr^nant, she had a fall, which 
brought on abortion, attended with profuse haemorrhage. 
She recovered so far as to feel tolerably well, when about 
a fortnight before she was seized with gnawing pains in 
the stomach, and other gastric symptt^ois, and two days 
idler, the catamenia cariae on ; but the discharge was so 
copious, that it soon assumed the character of hsemoniiage, 
and had continued increasing tiU the date of admission. 

Her present state is-Miischarge profuse, dark-red 
blood, with clots; great pain across the small of the 
back, and pains like labour pains. 

Face and lips pale, ringing in the ears, and palpitation 
of the heiirt— pulse rapid and feeble — appetite bad- 
tongue flat, flabby, and pale-^gnawing pain in the 
stomach< 

The influence of secak camtUum on the utcsrus, and its 
power of producing haemorrhage and contraction of that 
orgajky and, in fact, bringing on labour pains, is well 
known to practitioners generally. In addition, the ap* 
pearance of the patient, the previous abortion, and the 
dark colour of the discharge, showed that medicine to be 
perfectly homosopathic in this case. A dose of the 2d 
dilution (10,000th of a drop of the tincture) was there- 
fore given, and ordered to be dissolved in a teacupful of 
, water, and a teaspoonfrd taken every three hours. 

The patient returned in a week, and reported, thi^t 
after the first dose the pains went away completely, and 
the haemorrhage b^gan to diminish, and ceased • entirely 
in two days. Tongue natural, appetite better, and 
palpitation gone. 

DD 
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« 

Eft&gts of a Blow, Coincusbio CfiBeiiHi. — ^A. C.,a 
boj (£ three yean old, of lymphatio-sangtiiiie tempen^ 
ment The chUd had been healthy at birth, and remained 
'so till a year ago, when he was found paralytic on one 
side, without any known cause or previous iUness, as re- 
ported. Under the use of blisters aiid leeches he had 
recovered in three months, and seeined well up to the 
present time, except that the affected limb seemed smaller 
and colder than the od^r. 

A fortmght ago he recmred a vblent blow on die noee, 
and soon after was seized with headache, fever, and sick- 
ness, which have continued since^ His present symp- 
toms are, — 

He complains constantly of pain in the head, great heat 
in tibe head, in the morning coldness and shivering, £>1- 
lolwtA about 2 o'dock p. m., by heat and dryness of the 
skin all over the body, not succeeded by perspixatioQ* 
^le heat continues during the greater part of the night, 
attended with great thirst, sleeplessness, restlessness^ and 
sickness, and towards mcMrning he fidls into a heavy sleep 
with sonorous (Hceathing. 

No appetite*-'''^>ttl tongue and breath. Does not pass 
urine during the day, but at night passes a consid^nble 
quantity of strong smelling high coloured urine* No- 
thing remarkaUe was observed in the state of the pupiL 

In tins case, aaother feature ahnost peculiar to homceo- 
patiiic or specific practioe is brought piominently forward^ 
viz., the aid that is derived in therapeutics from toldi^ 
into consideration the chdraeter of diseased action, aa 
miuufecrled by the nature of the excking donsa In tiie 
ordinary piactice^ the most skilful deteotic»& of the ex'- 
citing cause is often of little use in the ttieatment^ for -in 
genmil it b mthet a potoon circulating in the system and 
incapaUe of being diiectly removed, or it has abeady 
ceased t6 opeml>e before the phymoisn is.called^ as in the 
ease of me^ianical injuries, odd, mmtal emotiooB, &c» 
and he has to combat their dynamic effects, which he can 
(mly do on the coimnon principles su^ested by their seat 
and more general pathological nature, such as inflamma- 
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tloDi npums$S^ Bntff m additioo to these) the homoeo- 
pathic p)»etitioii^ Uke» into GO]ii8idei«tion th^ oboratelief 
or kmd of inflftmnwrtloii or ^gn&m prodwed by a p^rtiw* 
lar exciting cause. Forext^uplesifwe wpjioae two<;as€^ 
of oolie> m e¥e]7 respect} ai^aready> exactly aUke> but 
the one produced by w^t feet and the other by aiiger or 
irexatiou of mind; m the fomier^ii^> Dulcamam w;oidd 
be the specific, and in the latter Coloeynth. la mce 
mamier^ ia the case before W9 the leomrkable iofloeilQe 
noticed by Hahnei^aoim of anuca^ in tiie^Twoiie f&QC%^ 
(£ me(^nical iBJuries^at once mights to w the pro- 
priety of adi»iyQ]3tering that rm^jyprovHsdika^i m^tii^ 
respects «^ it U hommopa^hieaUy suHed to iks cas^ Bwb 
befoire g<HZ}g farther^ 1k^ question idll tiatanUy pi^eaeixt 
Itsdf to the minds cf many peraon^b ^* How can aniea 
or any (4her medicfaie bet, strictly speajkii^ homaocfiathio 
in mechanical iitfuriee, it eaiinot produce wounds dm 
iiqiHies?" No, certainly not; bat itistobereeoUe^ted 
that bruises, &g., are noi damply meehaniieal, breaking or 
tearing, compression of the living tis^iei^ I^ ai^ 9»&mk- 
panied (or rather £>Uowed) by a pe<»iliar morbid process, 
in fact, an mflamrnfttion of a pe^arJdnd (generally tend- 
ing to e^i(Hi of blood*) How;, arnica p^rodiieea effects 
very skejlar to those wbtdi ^i^w iiyiirie^ and in this 
respect U is bomoaopatinc, not only to the affecltiQii of th« 
bruised part, but also in many sympathelte ciTeetain other 
parts ^ the system* To return to our easl^j wi^ sbdl now 
ase if it is howno^albic in other r^ifiects m w^ im the 
ttciting oanae. 

The &«t sympton»t ^^ paip in the headi" is tooindefinila 
to lay any stress on; the i»e:i;t, yix^ heat iba the hea4 Jd 
of more importance and is one of tli^ ^laracliexiitic 
symptoms of amipa** v 

The diiveinng i^ the merniqg and fQrenoo{l5.t foUotred 
by heat without perspiration, the heat with thir^ and 



I toms, 16-~20. 



* Sm HahiMmam^ iMoe Arssufinilttellthre, B<t. i. "m* Arttlsa a^mp* 
ns, 16->20. 
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restlessness and sleeplessness/ and the heavy sleep with 
loud breathingst are quite homceopathic to tibe action of 
arnica. Also the foul tongue and breath,} and likewise 
in a marked manner the dysuria.§ 

The arnica being then perfectly homceopathic, both in 
respect to the etiological condition and the existing 
affection, it was accordin&^ly administered in the 6th di« 
latioi>,(biUionth,) to be token night and mommg. The 
result was^ that in a few days the child was perfectiy 
relieved firom all the above symptoms. 

Sciatica. — W. J., aged 44, a tall man of sanguine, 
bilious temperament; had previously enjoyed pei&ct 
health. Five months ago, while at work, he felt k sud- 
den pain across the loins, so that he could not straighten 
himself. The pain soon extended to the hip, where it 
has affiscted him ever since, and latterly to such an extent, 
that he has been unable to work for the last seventeen 
weeks ; and is psde and emaciated, and worn put with 
suffering^ During that time he had been subjected to a 
variety of different modes of treatment, but without any 
relief; His symptoms, when admitted on the 10th 
March, were violent pain in the hip joint, moving in 
shocks down tiie thigh ; pain greatly aggravated at nighty 
an4 is accompanied by great shivering; he is unable to 
stand upright; the hip feels cold^ urinary and other 
functions normal 

The ehamcteiistic symptoms in this oase, viz., the 
aggravation of the pain at night, and its beii^ attended 
with shivering, corresponding completely to tiie action 
o{ puhatUUiil tiiat remedy was accordingly administered 
in the 18th dilution, (sextillionth) twice a day. 

17tL Pain not so bad; in other respects tiie same^ 
Continue Pulsatilla in the Qth dilution (billionth). 

29th. The pain is quite gone firom the hip, and he is, 
on this whole, so much better SiS to be aUe to return to 

* IdKi. dt. Symptoms, 575 ana 57d. t Xbid. 564..-56a. t lU^ 151^315. 

§ Symptom, 279. 

I ^a]l|Mllumll Beioe, A. M., Lebre., 3d diitioo, yol. il, pp. 274, 318« 
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his work. He complains siOl of pain in the calf of the 
leg, shooting down the feet, worse at night, aeeompam^ 
hy numbness of the leg. 

This last circumstance points now to chamomilla* gs 
the propa: remedy ; it was therefore given in the third 
dilution, (miDionth.) 

14th April. — ^The aiflfected leg is quite well, but on 
change of weather he has had occasionally slight pain jn 
the other leg. Rhus toxicodendron, 6th dilution. 

On inquiring about the beginning of June,, the patient 
had recovered. ■ -^ 

In this case we have to remark the much greater 
eflScacy of the 6th over the 18th dilution of pulsatilla. 

Spinal Irritation. — J. Q., a married woman, 19 
years of age, lymphatic temperament, 4^1icate as a child, 
and subject to headache and pain in the back ; since 16 
has menstruated regularly. On admission, 18th January, 
she stated that she had for some months constant pain in 
the back, shooting through the body to both sides, and 
along the spine to the oCQiput, and even to the temples 
at times; it is ilicreased by walking and stooping. 
Tenderness on pressure on the vertebral spine from the 
last dorsal vertebra down to the sacrum. Frequent 
giddiness. Does not fall asleep till late on account of the 
pain. 

She received a dose of the third dilution, (millionth,) 
of coccuhs i7idiciis, to be dissolved in water, and taken 
twice a day. 

25th. — The pain and tenderness of the ^pine are quite 
gone, but th6 pain in the loins is worse ; sleeps better ; 
giddiness better, but no appetite. Arnica 6, in water. 

3d February. — She came to report herself free from 
complaint. 

Pertussis, Diarrh<ea, and Erilbpsy — The i^xt ease 
that we notice is one of peculiar interest, as it displays in 
a striking manner one of the most brilliant features of 
the homoeopathic method, viz., its pecidiar fitness &r 

' I ' '■ " ■ ■ I !■ ■ I I I, ■ I.I ■ III I II,... , , I _^ 

* HabnemanD Reine, A.M., Lehre., 2d editi^^Pi vol. iii, ^. 86. 
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oomplicated cases. This is a dass of cases in which all 
tody pnetical men wiU haU withgladne» any improve- 
ment in the practice of our art ; for how often does it 
happen that the physician is obliged to stand by^ as it 
were, with his hands tied» and witness the progress of the 
disease to a fatal termination, the patient being too weak' 
to admit of the (supposed) necessary dqdetive or other 
enei^getic measures being put into operation; or in a 
complicated case> that the treatment necessary for one 
affection is counter-indicated by another: nay, even, 
has it not un&equently happened, that the patient has 
been cured of the disease under which he laboured, and 
yet sunk from the effects of the treatment ? 

M. W., a delicate child, aged 2. Since the connnenoe- 
ment of teething, has been subject to epileptic fits» whidi 
come on quite irregularly. They are preceded by a 
scream, and in the fit the eyes are open and oonvidsed* 
and the whole body convulsed 

For many months she has had diarrhoea with frequent 
tinn dark motions. Not yacdnatedi Fodt weeks ago 
took smaU-poz, and when scarcely eonvalesoent^ a week 
ago was attacked with hooping^oough. 

When brought to th^ Dispensary <ai the 8th of 
January^ the following symptoms wenp observed : — 

Pale and emaciated appearance ; Uvid marks from the 
smaU-pox still visible on the back, legs, Sec^ cough> with 
distinct whoop ; it comes on chiefly at nighty wbex^ she 
has seven or eight fits, accompanied by paiu is^ the 
sternum, and blueness of the &ce, biit without expecto- 
ration or vomiting. In the interval the Jta:eathii^ is shorty 
mid she oomjdains of pmn in the anterior part pf the 
jshest Thin» watery, dark ot^oredy sometimes bloody 
stools, seven or eight times a day. Up to the 26t)3» sfa^ 
received belladanna IS and 6, ipooaooanha 3, aroica 6, 
(art emet 4 ; but the attendance was irregular^ wi the 
disease on the whole continued to make pix)gres& The 
diarrhqoa ceased, but the cough became move violent, and 
was accompanied with more pain and with prolapsus 
^ni ; it assifmed also this peculiarity, that in the middle 
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of efich fit there was a pause for about two minutes, and 
then it b^gaa again. Within the last few days, also, the 
dyspnoea became greater, and there was constant^ great 
thirst, general fever, and general soreness of the whole 
body. On the 25th, she was too ill to be brought to the 
Dispensary, but the course of the disease, and the above 
symptoms, left na<loubt that inflammation of the lungs 
had supervened, althoi^h a personal examination was not 
obtained tiiat day ; accordingly, phosphorus 6, was given 
to be dissolved as usual» and administered every four 
hours* ^ 

The result was highly satisfactory, though not more 
so than we had reason to expect from what we have oflen 
seen of that truly admirable remedy in pneumonia ci 
adults. On the 27th, the pain in the chest was mtieh 
dmmmhed, the breathing freer, and the other symptCNois 
much relieved. C!ont. medicamii On the SOth, sAxe was 
free from, pain m the c^iest, in all respects better, and the 
cou^ bad assumed the character of simple whoDpiag- 
cough, and not so frequent nor so violent The fit ends 
in sneezing. To have two single doses of hepar sulphu- 
ri& diL 3. ] 

On the 3d February, it was reported that on the Irt 
she had had a, bad epleptic fit, in which she bit her 
tongue, <' turned blac^, and lay as dead for about two 
hours." Since then she has been delirious, graqmig at 
every thir^, kicking, and apparently terrified at ima^ 
nary objects; she is quite sleepless, a^d c»nnot lie still 
in one position fior a minute, bat is constantly tossing 
about ; much thirst ; skin alternately hot and bathed in 
perspiration ; boweb ccmfined ; the cough is not so bad* 
Belladonna 12, every six hours. 

6th.-**^Haa slept a good deal ; no longer delirious ; less 
feverish; cough more frequent, and dtuing a fit of it she 
grasps the bead and supports it with her handd ; head 
hot, and tender tx> the touch ; she lies in a. dosing state* 
waking ofren; scmie appetite; bowels open* Ccmium 
3, every six hours. 
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7th. — All cerebral and febrile eymptoms have subsided, 
and the cough is not so bad. Ik'osera 2y three times a 
day. 

Under this die recovered rapidly and completely, and 
when again seen, (in June,) had remained perfectly well, 
with the exception of one slight epileptic fit. 

liUMBAGo. — M. Y., aged 60. A pale emaciated 
female. Complained on admission April 5th, that a fort- 
night before she stnuned her back in lifting a heavy 
weight, and has since been aifected with violent pain 
" as if the back was broken" in the lumbar region, on the 
least movement or coughing. 

She is otherwise quite well, except a slight hacking 
cough, which she has had for many years in winter. The 
specific action of rhus toxicodendron, discovered by 
' Hahnemann, in strains of muscular and tendinous parts,* 
point it out at once as the proper remedy in this case. 
A dose of the third dilution (millionth) was accordingly 
given to be taken dissolved in water in the usual way. 
The patient returned on the 12th to report herself quite 
well. 

Chronic Bronchitis.^ — ^R. F., aged 58, of. nervous 
bQious temperament, had been previously quite healthy, 
with the exception of weakness in the back, which had 
troubled him since he had a fall fifteen years ago. 

March 22, 1842. — A year ago, when working in a 
damp cellar, he was attacked with cough, &c.> which 
have continued to trouble him since in spite of Various 
remedial means. His present symptoms are : — 

Cough, coming on in fits, particularly after lying down 
at night ; these fits of coughing are accompanied by great 
dyspnoea and pain in the back, and last till he expecto- 
rates a small quantity of tough, yellow mucus, generally 
about half an hour ; appetite bad ; gnawing pain in the 
epigastrium an hour or two after meals; for the last 
month diarrhoea, six or seven loose motions daily ; fre- 
quent desire to pass urine, which is scanty, clear, and 
passed with difficulty. 

* Reine, A. M., Lehre., vol. ii, p. 360, Dresden, 1833. 
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He rdoeived ajrsenic 12^ to be taken in water> a dose 
twice a day. 

On the 12th of April he returned and reported himself 
completely relieyed in all the above symptoms^ except 
the pain in the baok. 

Gastrodynia. — G. W., a man aged 3ft, of bilious, 
nerroud temperament Hid health had been otherwise 
generally good^ with the exertion of a similar stomach 
complaint about 20 years' ago^ and 6 yeans ago he had 
typhus feter, which was followed by ulc^:%ition of the 
left leg. 

FcHT his present complaint he had taken^ without any 
benefit) almost every kind of medicine that could he 
thought of^ (except the right one^ it would i^pear, and 
that yf^b hit on at once unda: the gtdddnce of the 
homoec^athic principle.) 

When admitted on the 224 Aprils he presented the 
following symptoms^ which had affected him for the last 
three years : — 

Sharp pain in the epigastrium, like a knife, shooting 
through his back, and sometimes to the ri^t side ; worsd 
befcMie meals, and on stepping hard, though he is never 
quite free from it. It comes sometimes in paroxysms so 
violent that he is obliged to bend double, and cannot 
straighten himself. These paroxysms aire accompanied 
by eructation of wind and sour fluid, and sometimes by 
sickness, and vomiting of yellowiA fluid, occasionally 
tinged with blood ; the epigastrium is tender to touch, 
and the pressure of t%ht clothes insupportaUb ; appetite 
good, and tongue pretty clean ; bowels costive ; lightness 
of the head, and occasional dimness of vision. 

A drop of the second dilution of nux vomica(T7i77) was 
administered dry on the tongue at th^ Dispensary, and 
he was told to cc^e back in a week, a few powders 
being given with him to take in the interval 

On the 30th he stated that, for the first three dajrs 
after taking the medicine he felt i^gravations of his 
complaints, but since then he has been gradually getting 
better ; bowels still confined. 

£E 
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A drop of the first dilution (tV^) ^^ ^^^ giveu in 
a powder of milk sugar, along with several powders. 

On the 10th May he stated that he had been quite free 
from cramp, or any pain in the stomach for several days. 
The bowels are now regular ^ lightness of head and dim- 
ness of sight relieved ; he complains of distension and 
nausea after meals. He perceived no aggravation after 
any of the powders. 

Three doses of chamomilla 1 (yV) one every other day. 

17ih May; no sickness or distension after meals, but 
he has had some smarting raw pain in the stomach and 
imder lihe breast, relieved by eating. Arsenic 12 (quad- 
riUionth) one dose, and 6 (billionth) one dose, to be 
taken at an interval of a week. 

On the 7th June he came back on account of ^ blow 
he had received on the leg, which had caused the old 
ulcer to break out a&esh. He stated that, for some time 
he had been quite &ee from complaint in the stomach ; 
and said ^^ he felt as if he had a new stomach." 

This case is interesting in respect to the dose. , After 
the first dose of nux vomica, there was a marked aggra- 
vation c^the symptoms, followed by decided amelioration. 
This aifords an example of what is caUed the homoeopathic 
exacerbation — a phenomenon which is generally to be 
looked on as a favourable sign, as it shows that the 
remedy i« quite homcaopathic to the case , but its occur- 
rence is by no means necessary to the cure, nos is it even 
a conmion attendant on it ; on the contrary, as far as our 
experience goe^ it i8 met with only inT^maU number 
of cases, being in fact a rather rare phenomenon. It is 
generally attributed to the dose being too large, while, 
at the same time, .the remedy is quite homoeopathia 
This is imdoubtedly true in many cases ; but there are 
nevertheless other cases in which it will not apply at all 
as an explanation. In the case before us, had it been 
acted on, the practitioner would have reasoned and acted 
thus — **the medicine is evidently rightly chosen, but the 
dose was too large ; it had better, therefore, he repeated 
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in a higher dilution, the 1 2th or 18th for example.** 
Undoubtedly, if this had been done, the improvement 
would have continued to make progress, and no further 
exacerbation would have been experienced, and the case 
would then have been quoted as a proof of the correct- 
ness of the above opinion. Nevertheless, nothing could 
be more false than such a conclusion, for there was ac- 
tually given a second dose, in quantity a thousand times 
greater than the first, (in fact, one of the largest doses 
used in homoeopathy, viz., yV th of a drop of the strong 
tincture of nux vomica,) and yet not the least exacerba- 
tion was produced, but merely a rapid and permanent 
amelioration. 

There h another circumstance that has been observed 
in reference to the dose of homceopathic medicines, which 
appears to us to afford a much more satisfactory expla- 
nation of the fEust above narrated; but we forbear to 
enter further into the subject here, as we think it desi- 
rable that all theoretical speculation shotild be avoided as 
much as possible in Homoeopathy, till a greater number 
of facts have been collected by competen* observers; 

In selecting the foregoing cases it is not at all intended 
to hold them up as specimens of extraordinary cures 
which we are enabled to efiect by the increased resources 
of Homoeopathy, but merely as examples of the difference 
of modes of treating ordinary cases, such as we meet with 
in practice every day ; nor is it meant to imply that all 
cases are equally successfuL On the contrary, we are 
quite aware and ready to admit that, in many cases, we 
are able to give only partial relief, or none at all, which 
indeed we can easily conceive must of necesfiity occur, 
when we consider, on the one hand, the nature of dis- 
ease, many forms of which are necessarily irremediable, 
and others are so variable and uncertain in their symp- 
toms, as to make it impossible, even when they are 
curable, to fix at once, in every case, on the appropriate 
remedy ; and on the other hand, from the still imperfect 
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state ef pathology, and the oompacat^vely lumted r^ 
aomcea afforded by our Materia Medica.* 

"But, aa before said, our object U not here to give a 
eompaxifiaQ between HomiBopathy in its present state, 
and the ordinary method^ but merely by a few well- 
marked oases to shew the truth of the homceopathic law, 
and the practical application of it. 

Tl)is, we conceiye» is the only way in which the 
superiority of any mode.of treatment over others can be 
forcibly impressed ou the mmd ; for, in a statistical cal- 
culati^m made from a number of cases, the mere difference 
of a few per cent in the treatment of cases, often very 
different, although nominally arranged under the same 
head, ^ves fiur too vague and abstract an i^ea to make 
much impression on the mind of an enquirer, and in reality 
afibrds but too often food for the doubts of the oceptic 
of the utility of medical treatment altogether. 

It is indeed only by having constantly in mind striking 
examples of homoec^thic cures, and thus keeping in view 
the degree of perfection to which the practice of medicine 
might be raised if we could carry out the application of 
the principle to its ftiU extent^ that we can derive en- 
couragement to undertake the arduous task of adoptii^ 
a new therapeutic lawy involving no less than a complete 
reformation of medical practice- For niuch yet remaina 
la be done before HomcBopathy can approach the degree 
of perfection to which it is susceptible of b^ing raised* 
and the praotjjce of it at present is beset with numerous 
difficulties, s(»ne of which will always attend it^ as heSa\g 
inseparaUe from specific treatment 

It requires in practice, a more carefril examination of 
the case, a more accurate knowle4g^ of pathology and 
discrimination of nicer shades of diseased action, aban- 
donment of the complicated and useless dassificationa of 
the nosologista, ei^tensipn and improvement of our means 
of diagno»s, and, above all, a more extended and accurate 



* Although Umiied, our medical code MirpaMcs by far, tiie namber of 
jbcdidnat used in the common practice. Calomel, bleeding mdj^gativeM 
are almost the pau-par-tout in mqit maUdiei. 
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knowledge of the action of iqedicines, both on the healthy 
and diseased body, but more especially the former. But 
as our knowledge advances in these respects, we may look 
for the attunment of a degree of perfection in the healing 
art hitherto considered beyond our reach. 

It behoves, therefore, all medical men to join earnestly 
in the work of reformation of the practice of medicine, 
the road to which has been opened by the discovery of 
Hahnemann ; and it is the peculiarity as well as the ex- 
cellence of this method that it is in the power of evely 
one to contribute his share to the work, as it requires 
merely careful and /accurate observation of the specific 
action of the individual articles of the Materia Medica. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

I. DUTY OF PHT8ICIANB OF EITHEB SCHOOL TO 8TUDY 

BOTH SYSTEMS. 

. BT DB. QUAY, NEW TOBK. 

We contend that physicians of both schools are under 
the strongest possible obligation to examine the rules of 
practice from which they habitually dissent, with an 
attentive and tolerant spirit, not only because such study 
produces greater circumspection in the care*of the sick, but 
because it promotes the progress of truth and sound con- 
ciliation. In the records and theoretic writings of both 
schools, there certainly is much error, but assuredly alsp 
a great deal of truth, and the sooner a catholic eclecticism 
inspires both parties, the better for mankind at large, and 
for the true honour of the medical profession.* 

It is not true that the homoeopathic method is inert, 
or fanciful, or quackery, as is gravely asserted by writers 
of the old school ; on the other hand, it is not true that the 
many methods pursued hitherto, are all **totally depraved," 
void of good results, and to be instantly and wholly aban- 
doned, as is affirmed by many of the new school. The 
homoeopathists, whatever the ultraists may please to aver 
to the contrary, not unfrequently find cases which are 



* SiDoe I practioed HomoBopathy, I hare met with maby ao-styled 
HomcBopatfaio Doctors, Pseudo-Homaopatht I wxiuld say. Who consider 
Jahr 8 Manuel, with some kind of Bepertory, o " Receipt* Book,*' as it 
were, all-sufficient to cure **all the ills that flesh is heir tol " Many of 
these gentlemen have received but a superficial medical education, if any. 
Some carry in their pocket a box of little pills, bound in one with the 
Bepertory. The Germans call this *' Eine EeeU-hrucke, (an ass's bridge.) 
Such pretenders degrade the science, and should be strictly dealt with. 

I saw lately, in this city, a ao»c<illed Homceopathic Pocket Case, bought 
in New York, two dollars a box, real value certainly not more than one 
dollar. The box is bound like a pocket book, containing seventeen small 
vials, which are partly filled with tinctures, partly with globules. The vials 
with tinctures, 1. Aconite. 20. SeeaU cornutwn. 3. Arnica, 7. Colchicum. 
17. PuUatUla, 11. Ipeeaenanha, 10. Hyoecyamue, 5. Cannahia, The 
tinctures, if good, which don't appear to me to be genuine, are undiluted. 
What do these numbers mean ? The other vials are filled with globules, 
as fellows: — \A9, Aua-fatida. 11. Merevriut aolub, 100. Cina, 15. Nur 
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not well ooTered by the drugs most indicated, but which 
imperatively demand help, and help which the records of 
Allopathy demonstrate may be afforded. On the other 
hand, the allopathist not unfrequently finds his patient 
in circumstances of danger and suffering,, to which not 
one of his so-called general principles will apply, and in 
which he £nds allopathic experience at fault entirely. 
Should he reject, without trial, the method of aU others 
which proposes to find a specific for every curable malady, 
whether new or old, known or unknown before ? Cer- 
tainly not He is bound to make the attempt, whatever 

9 

eomtea. 6. ChamomiUa, 193. Spigelia, 4. Belladonna, 16. Opium, 
64. Arsenic, On the inside of the box is pasted a printed sheet, with the 
following directions: — 

ABBBBYIATIONS. 

Di , dilution. Gl., globules. Grs., grains. P., powder. SoL, solution. 

T., tincture. 

jieonite, colds, sore throat, fever, hsftmorrhage Di.Dose 8 to 10 drops. 

./jfci<f iS'tt/jvAtcric, chapped and scaly diseases ** *' 3 10 *' 

Ammonia Carb., fever, giddy headache, vomiting^ 

catarrh " " 3 10 " 

Antimony Photphate, feyer P. *' 3 6 grs. 

^n^irn., fever, nausea, vomiting ** '* 3 — 

Arnica, shocks, bruises, sprains, bums Di. '* 3 10 drops. 

^r««ntc, interna ittents, dropsies, epilepsy, eruptions. Gl. *' 3 10 '* 

Aasa-fcaida, fainting, dizziness, hysteria, vapours.. ** ''3 10 " 

^«//ad((mna, pain, spasms, eruptive fevers Di. " 3 10 *' 

^ryom'a, adiing pains, constipation " *' 3 10 *' 

Canna&M, pains, spasms, dropsies *' ** 3 10 ** 

Co/can'a Car6oNtca, aching sensations p. " 3 10 grs. 

CAttia, pains, intermittents, debility T. " 5 30 drops. 

Catw<icPo<a«A, catarrh, hoarseness, expectoration.. Gl. '*. 3 10 ** 

CAAmomt7/a, pains, worsf» at night, indigestion Di. ** 3 10 *< 

Ctna, cough, fever, nausea, worms T. *' 1 6 *' 

Co/cAtcum, acute pains, spasms " ** 6 30 '* 

Co/ocynM, spasmodic pains, colic DL '* 1 5 ** 

Croton Oi/, cathartic, dropsy " "1 6 •• 

Go/d 3f., tubercula, diarrhoea " «• 1 6 " 

ITepar. £^ii/pAur, aching sensations ...P. ** 1 6 gra. 

UpoiciamuSf spasmodic cough, dizziness Di. *< 3 6 drops. 

/odk/e Po^mA, tubercula, diarrhoaa P. <* 1 5 grs. 

/peeamanAa, nausea, retching, diarrhoea Di. ** 5 10 drops. 

/(^naha, hysteria, spasms, vapours Gl. ** 3 5 ** 

Zycopodftum, aching sensations T. ** 5 10 " 

PAoj. Tiac^., pains, cold sensations, spasms Di. ** 5 10 *' 

Pt(Z«aft//a, pains, worse at night, palpitations. *', ** 5* 10 '* 

Rhfu Tox., pain, worse at night, eruptions. T. ** 3 5 " 

jE^mettc Torfar, pain in chest or stomach .P. ^* 1 6 grs. 

Whoever has fabricated this miserable piece of work, merits the severest 
punishment What a mean, low, wretch that man must be, who degrades 
tiie science in such a noaoner ! 
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may be his prejudioes or doubts. Neither of these par- 
ties can be competent to his task in the predicaments 
quoted^ unless he is a good student of both methods. 
It would by no means be difficult to exemplify this 
position^ and all the foregmng assertions^ from the prac- 
tice of bodi schools ; but we pass^ for the present at least, 
to the consideratioii of some of the many ascertained facts 
of allopathic practice, which sustain the doctrine of 
Homoeopathy. Of the absolute cures by single drugs, 
known to the old sdbool, those by mercury^ cinchona, 
arsemCy and sulpkur, have been, we think, fully (incon- 
trovertibly) explained by Hahnemann and his early 
disciples, as demonstrations of the truth of their funda^ 
mental dogma. There have been many attempts to 
explain the principle of cure involved in the application 
of these drugs, by the allopathists, and especially of 
mercury in syphilis, and of cinchona and arsenic in fever 
and ague, but these explanations have in each case &llen 
short of demonstration, and have proved unsatisfactory 
to the great body of the medical profession, who have 
contented themselves, as far as possible, with simply 
saying that these are *^ specifics,^ which is no explanation 
at all, but only an assertion of the fact, (which an un* 
lettered clown may know As perfectly as the wisest 
physician,) that they do cure such and such maladies. 
The homoeopathist does not lay daim to any more 
acuteness of perception than he willingly concedes to his 
allopathic brethren ; he does not pretend to show how 
mercury cures syj^is, for example but he avers that 
mercury is rightly administered in that malady, (at least 
in many forms of it,) because it produces very similar 
appearances and suflferings in the healthy, who are subject 
to it, tiU they are fairly under its poisonous influences. 
He finds a certain and cleat rule of practice — of applying 
drugs to the sick for their restoration, upon this analc^, 
between fheir powers and the unknown powers which 
have disturbed the health, — ^the causes of disease. It 
cannot be denied that mercury produces what has been 
termed by allopathists pseudo-syphilis : nodes, nocturnal 
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bone-achingy durable throat chancres, scabby sores^ and 
oopper«-Goloared spots on the skin, caries of the booes^ &a 
Nor will it be denied, that when these su£Eerings| arise 
from venereal infection, mercury wholly and effectually 
cures them, if it be administered in suffidiently minute 
doses, and be not disturbed by improper diet, ob by too 
frequent repetition of the doses. 

Opium produces a malady very closely resembling that 
form of mania apotu in which there are hallucinations of 
the sense of seeing. The opium subject sees a great 
Variety of spectres, as demons, assassins, reptiles, &G., in 
his chamber, and around his bed and person, while his 
intellect is otherwise apparently sane; he acts madly 
indeed, but not more so than a souhd man would, were 
he in fact assaulted, as the patient's morbid sight con- 
vinces him he is. When this species of delirium tremens 
arises from the abuse of alcohol, opium is a perfect and 
speedy remedy ; and as this is the most Sequent foixn of 
delirium tremens, it of course follows, that opium is more 
often used with success than any other drug. There are^ 
however, unimpeachable records to show that ^lis drug 
has not only failed to cure some forms of delirium trom^is^ 
but also that it has, in many cases, very diieetly con-^ 
tributed to the destruction of the.patient. Eberle relates 
a ease, in which he saw coma^ convulsions and death follow 
its exhibition, toithin twelve liours, although he says it waa 
'^ a pure and uncomplicated case of delirium fremens.'' 
The symptoms of this case are not given, (Praot Med., 
vol. ii. 175-177,) but it is quite probable, that if th^ 
opium wf» indicated, the patient was destroyed by too 
larg<e doses.* The doctor does not attempt to explain 
the unfortunate result, nor give any clue by which his 
readers are to avoid reproducing it in other cases* He 
advises its use to a sufficient extent^ to produce a soporific 
effect, remarking simply, that the quantity required finr 



* The Allopathic practitioner does prohably the most misobief, when he, 
hy aiGcident, stumbles upon remedies wliich are homceopai)»ioaUy |n<licatedk 
which aggravate the symptoms of the disease to a degree, so as to endanger* 
the life of the patient 

FF 
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this purpose is " often tndy enornumi.^ The honKeopo-^ 
thist might haye (^ven opium in the above case^ but 
having his eye upon the symptoms which bespoke its 
adoption, instead of going to the extent of producing a 
fatid stupor, he would have ceased the moment those 
symptoms changed in degree, and have completed the 
cure by other appropriate remedies, also in mild doses, 
with the same cardinal and aboays safe rtde in view. 
Knowing why the opium should be appUedj and knowing 
when he ought to desist from its repetition, he has by far 
the advantage of the allopathist, who learns, in the first 
instance, from accident, ix blind empiricism, that this 
drug had cured some kinds of mania a potu, and then 
invents an hypothesis, which any one may adopt or re- 
ject at will, as a guide for his case in hand, and for all 
future ones, by means of which he tries to show how it 
was useful, and how firequently and to what extent it 
should be given; for example. Dr. Eberle and Dr. 
Coates say that delirium tremens ^ consists in a morbid 
activity of the brain, from the sudden abstracikm of an 
habitual stimulus, by which its excitability had long been 
repressed or blunted. A heightened activity of the sen- 
sorium, from the generationj as it would seem, of an 
inordinate degree of vitgl activity in the brain." (lit 
Supra, p. 174.) In this wild kind of impracticable 
phantasy. Dr. Eberle affirms that Dr. James Johnson, 
and many eminent British physicians, concur. That is, 
there is a taller kind of life in the brain, produced by an 
e;ctraordinary degree (quantity) of vitality, or vital 
activity in the brain, which last is caused by taking 
away a stimulus which had habitually blunted or pressed 
down the excitability (the life) of the brain. Ergo, 
opium, which it is assumed possesses the power of re- 
pressii^ curtailing, or diminishing the extraordinary 
degrees or quantities of the vital activity of the brain, 
through which the activity of the sensorium has been 
unhappily heightoied — opiuI^ should be exhibited against 
delirium tremens. But why not bleed, cup, leech, and 
blister the head ? These are the allopathic means for 
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taking down vital activitj^ when it is too talL Why not 
give antimony and saline purges, and apply ice to the 
head, if there be an undue quantity of life in the brain ? 
This is the way all allopathists diminish yital activity in 
the sensorium. The truth is, these means have been 
applied thousands of times, but the patients nearly all 
died* — ^they could not be cured upon general prindples, 
and they continued to die till the brandy and laudanum 
practice fovced its way up from the stews into the hos- 
pitals and halls of physic, and then the past hoc ergo 
propter hoc expedient gave birth to the above fieurago of 
fancies. 

Other doctors, no less eminent, have said that the rum 
potations inflame the stomach, and this is tlie first link in 
the disease, and they seek to remove their fiivourite by 
giving vomits. Does Allopathia give emetics for gastritis? 
Certainly not; ask Broussais! But now and then a 
vomit cures a case of some kind of delirium tremens, 
without the application of opium, or camphor, or brandy ; 
and as Allopathia knows of only one disease under that 
title, and will recognize only one internal '^ proximate 
cause," these doctors say lliat because the emetic re- 
moved one or more cases of this imaginary morbid ex- 
istence, therefore it is not in the head, but it certainly is 
in the sumach. They^faave as good a right to ihepogt hoc 
ergo propter hoc as the other eminent men, and they cer- 
tainly make as brave and fair an application of it 

But, if delirium tremens be gastritis^ why not apply 
leedies, cups, and blisters over the stomach, and ordain 
ice water and very low diet? This is the way to cure 
gastritis scientifically. The truth is, that in some cases 
of secondary symptoms, produced by alcohol, which ap- 
proximate that group commonly called delirium tremens. 



* Dr. Marshall Hall says, in reference to delirium tremens, I baTe 
known firee bloocUletting induGe a degree of sinking, both in yoong and 
old, from whldi no means could restore the patient. Opium, with a strict 
attention to the diet, and to the secretions ? ! constitutes the most effica- 
iiqus remedy. On .the diseases and derangement of the neryoas sysUuOf 
page 360. The fffectt of alcohol. 

He also recommends the strait^waistcoat. 
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there is great anxiety in the r^on of the stomachy 
oppression of the chesty great irr^ularity of the action 
of the hearty profiise sweatings^ prostrations of the 
strenglii, depression of spirits, furred tongue of a peculiar 
kind} and nausea and vomiting — ^and of course, in such 
cases, ipecacuanha is indicated and will help the patient, 
whether giyen in minute or very gross quantities. 
HouKBopathists adopt no conjectures about the seat and 
nature of deliiium tremens, they avoid them as giving 
rise to dangerous ei^^eriments ; but they adopt all c^ the 
known remedial means for application according to their 
rule of practice, in r^i^ard to the selection of remedies, 
and they derive confirmation of their selections of reme- 
dies from every well defined case which the records of 
the old methods ftimish ; as in the case of delirium tre* 
mens properly detsuled, they find their choice of opium, 
which is pointed out by the symptoms, according to 
HomcQopathia, doubly assured by the gooc^ results con- 
tained in the looser writings of Allopathia. There exists, 
it appears to us, no reasonable objection to the allopathist 
makii^ use of Hahnemann's method, so &r, at any rate, 
as to help him to decide between two or three different 
ranedies, which have in his mind about equal clauns : 
thus, in a case of mania apotu, in which inunediate help is 
imperatively called for, why should he not be in the pos-* 
session of the momenta, which would plainly decide the 
choice of a bomceopathist between opium and ipecacu- 
anha ? He is not, by such means of deciding this impor- 
tuit question, fcNrced to adopt the extreme division of 
doses whidi some homoeopathists would adopt ; he may 
«hoose the mxxe satisfactmly to his reason, and the more 
safely for his patient»;by the aids of Homoeopathy, and 
still, if he insist upon it, determine his ddke by other 
considerations. On the other hand, the homoeopathist 
may learn to distrust his over-caution ss^ to doses, by 
witnessing the som^imes (not very often) favourable issue 
of even enormous doses of the same drugs, which, under 
the same circumstancesi he would, in obedience to 
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verba inagistri,* feel otherwise bound to exhibit in 
infinitegimaU, 

AUopathists, in general^ certainly assume very much 
too high a tone of contempt in regard to the leading 
doctrine of the new school. They should not forget that 
the dogma, similia similibus curantur may be written over 
a great deal of their own practice, (with that difference, 
that their doses are too large, and do harm.) 

Do they not apply nux vomica, in paralysis ;t pui^es in 
diarrhcBa; | emetics, (particularly ipecacuanha,) in small 
doses, in obstinate vomiting ; (tartar emetic, in inflam- 
mation of the lungs, according to Bassori and Laennec.) 
Nor should it be forgotten that apoplesy can be cavsed 
by blood^kttinffy contradictory as it may appear to the 
speculative aUopathist, and subversive as this astonishing 
proposition may and must prove to the fundamental 
donnas of all allopathia. That haemorrhages produce 
difficult respiration, even sterikor and apoplectic coma, is 
placed beyoi^ a doubt, by the united testimony of many 
eminent writers t)f the old school. 



* Jurare in Terba magistri, is but the marlc of a sballow brain. Most 
well-regulated minds refuse to aceede to a proposition whose tendency is 
to exoluaiveness. The eaoinent HomoBopathist, Dr. Roth, in Paris, says : 
•^-Ja consid^re toute thSorie, que oe soit celle de I'irritation ou celie de la 
psore, tout systlme, que 1 auteur sapelle Broussais, Rasori ou Hahnemann, 
oomme une route particuli^re pour s'approcher de la v6rite. II n'y a pas 
un seul syst^me, qu'il ait sulwiste long-temps ou non, qui n'ait prodame 
quelque mii^, et qui n'ait fhit faire qoelques pas li la science. Mais aussi 
il n'y eo a pas un seul qui ait donne la verite tout entiere. Tous noa 
travaux, toutes nos connaissances ne sont que temporaires ; ils servent de 
traQsitiob, a quelque chose de mieux et malheuri la ranlte qui roui^irait 
de le reconnaitre, qui voudrait s'opposer ii la loi du progr^s et que s'ima- 
generait renfermer en elle toute la science ! Quant It moi, toute en regardant 
la metbode speoiSque oomme occupant actuellement le premier rang par- 
mi lea doctrines medicales. Je saluerai avec joie I'instant qui nous 
apportcra une doctrine plus parfaite encore, et tet instant viendta. Revue 
da la Medieiiie SpeoMque, Paris, 1842. 

t The eminent Dr. Jahn, in Germany, cautions practitioners against the 
tbo A*ee use of strychnia in paralysis, as very small quantities, such as 
^th, Jth, 1-1 6th of a grain, have produced fatal results in many paralytic 
cases. 

% FwrgtB in diarrbesa, although the aelittn may be homosopathioaUy ex- 
plained, yet they wil| never be made|iseof by a homseopathio practitioner. 
The primitive effect being too itrottg, the patients, particularly children, 
sink under it. 
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It should also be remeiiibered» that tartar emetic has been 
exhibited with great success in apqplexy; yettartaremetioi 
short of vomiting, will occasionally produce profound coma, 
and emetics certainly produce very serious congestions. 
The observation of such practical truths has led many a 
careful thinker to respect the researches and doctrines 
first promulgated by Samuel Hahnemann; and their 
recurrence — ^for nature is true to herself^ and they will 
recur — ^must finally change the tone of the profession 
concerning homosopathia. The time is certainly not far 
distant, when the few who lead in allopathia, will fiind a 
remark made by Morveau, respecting chemical theories, 
at the time when that science was bursting its shapeless 
chrysalis mould, equally applicable to medicine:— ^^ We 
never profit more than by those unexpected results of 
eJ^periments which contracted our analogies and precon- 
ceived theories;" and, when that day w^ves, the ultra 
homoQopathist must, we think, be ready to retrace many a 
step of assumption in reference todoses, which the wide and 
manifold experience of the great body of the profession 
may expose. Both must quit the pernicious and dis- 
honest practice of explaining away the unexpected results 
which contradict their theoretic prejudices. It is wiser, 
with Cicero, frankly to admit our humble position: — 
** Prastat natures voce doceri, quam ingenio suo sapere.^ 

The allopathist must inevitably cease to dream that 
he explains the mode by which opium cures delirium 
tremens, by talking of heightened or shortened, blunted 
or sharpened, vitality in the brain or stomach, or else- 
where ;* and the homceopathist must cease to assert that 
ipecacuanha will operate in excessively small doses. 



* About jfifteen years ago, there existed in Germany a Medical Scliool, 
which was called, ** Die Natur-Philoaophucke Schule" (The Natural- 
Philosophical School.) In practice, the usual method was applied, as, 
bleeding, leeching, purging, yomiting, &c. ; but in theory, explanations 
were given, about the effects of these means, in a language which nobody 
could understand. It would have appeared too unlearned to spealc plain ; 
to speak and write in prose sounds too familiar. No I Poetry Is the thing. 
A professor must be poetical. The Germans have got over their reveries, 
but the present English medical authors have taken the infection. In 
practice, as uiual, calomel, blue-pilli, senna and salts, excessive bleeding, 
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because mercury does^ and that the mfinitesimals of all 
the medicines are at all times better^ safer, and more 
efficacious than the ruder preparations and larger quan- 
tities. 

It is at all times asserted by the allopathists, that the 
new method does not require a knowledge of the nature 
of disease, that it in feet rejects patholoffy, and that, there- 
fore, it manifestly is unworthy the attention of learned 
men. This certainly is an error which many sentences 
in the " Organon of the Healing Art" have contributed 
to confirm. It is by no means impossible that Hahne- 
mann has gone something beyond proper limits in his 
engrossing zeal for the rejection of the hypothesis of the 
books — a few of his oldest and ablest disciples think he 
rejects more of this species of reasoning than it is needful 
or proper to reject. We,however,are unwilling to tender 
a judgment in the slightest degree reflecting discredit 
upon any part of that great work ; and after many years 
patient study, we feel rather disposed to doubt the fact 
of his rejecting pathology as a distinct and important part 



&C. But the theories— -the explanations given, why calomel purges, taShett 
the liver, makes the mouth sore, &c. ; why opiam is asoporiftr. Sec, ; these 
are nothing but the worlc of a ^cldjr imagination. Billing explaining the 
effects of opium in delirium tremens, makes the following remark :— " The 
ttimuhtnt narcotic opt'ttm, or the nmple narcotic morphia, should be used— 
not the sedative narcotic kyoaeyamua, which, itself, produces delirum 
tremens?" Hyoecyetmtues, like all other narcotics, produce a species of 
delirum, but certainly not delirium tremens. Had the doctor seen many 
opium-eaters tc^ether in Asia, observed their wild pranks, cutting capers 
drunkard-like, he would have become convinced, at once, that opium in- 
toxication is similar to the effects of alcohol ; and that opium, alone, in 
most cases create phantasmata, very similar to those who are under the 
influence of ardent spirits. 

'* The standard writers of the present day, (says an American author,*) 
on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, are constantly indulging in what 
they may <3eem very philosophical, but in what seems to us very funeifni 
explanatione of the intiamte andpeculiar actions of medicines on the living 
tissues with which they come in contact, or which they may affect more 
remotely. More pages are often taken up with elaborate disquisitions on 
the hidden, mysterious, and utterly unascertainable method of the operation 
of remedies, than are given to the therapeutical properties and uses them- 
selves." 



* Review in the American Journal of Msdioal Science, August, 1837, 
on Professor Dungleson s work, " General Therapeutici, or Principles of 
Medical Practice." 
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of medical education^ and to construe the tenor of his 
remarks in reference to this subject, as rather rejecting 
the loose Bjid bold modes of the pathological reasoning 
hitherto prevalent, than as entirely discarding pathology.* 



* I bought, lately, a book at an Auction, which bears the following 
title : — DeranffemgHtSf Primary and Reftex, of th6 organs of Digestion, with 
an addition containing Notices of Brandy and Sait^ Homceopathy, the Cold 
Water Treatment, Liebig's new views in Animal Chemistry, with a new 
method of treating cases of Fanc^iona/ ^Tteiira/jna* By the Author. By 
RoBEBT Dick, M. D., Author of a TreatUe on Diet and Reyimen, 
Edinburgh. 380 pages. 

The bombastic title alone may, to a certain extent, suffice to Judge of 
the intrinsic value of the contents of the book. There is hardly a page 
which does not contain more or less paper spoiled, and worse than spoiled, 
with explanations to which the words of the great bard of nature may 
be applied, ** O judgment^ thou art fled to brutish beagta, and men have 
lost their reason. 

Let us hear some of his arguments. Flatulence, the ** meteorisme" of 
Louis and Andral, It is to be observed, whether proceeding from stomachic 
debility, or from improper food. Flatulence of the colon may, as Louie 
justly remarks, be ** pendant la vie la cause d'uu profond msilaise" may 
form ** un grand obetacle k I'actioii m visceres de I'abdomen et de la 
poitrine," may ** masque" the stomach, by lying in front of it, and deceive 
us into belief of hepatization of the lower part of the right lung, by pressing 
the liver up within the usual linilt of the thorax. Will flatulence ever 
deceive a sound observer into belief of some organic affections of the 
lung ? ! — 

What is the precise modus operandi of leeching in the ensiform 
cartilage t 

** I have already stated my belief, that besides the effect produced by the 
abstraction of blood from the epigasttrlum, which, from the circuitousness 
of its operation on the stomach, cannot be considered in any other light 
than that of a general blood-letting ( ?-r<-,) the benefit must be owing to 
the reduction of the temperature qf the abdominal parietes in contact with 
the stqn^aoh ; (if that i« the object, will cold water not answer as well ?) 
and possibly, also, to some consequent altoration in the chemical/ and 
electrical rtffa<tofi« / of the parte there. I have endeavoured, elsewhere, to 
explain the way In which contiguous parts communicate their vascular 
irritation to each other when in juxta-position, ye^unthout any direct con- 
nexiofh by v^iwels or nerves. ( ? 1 ) If (li) that explanation be just, 
it is easy to see how the epigastrium will, sooner or later, be affketed by the 
heightened temperature of qn irritated stomach ; ancf becoming itself 
irritated^ will, by the increase of its own temperature, reflect irritation m 
its turn on the stomach ! ! By reducing the vascular excitement and heat 
of the part secondarily affected^ will exert an influence, oia the }j»rt primarily 
irritatedtby annihilating the r^jp irritation of the secondarily affected part 
It is probable that blistets and warm plasters also influence the eh^nical 
and electrical relatione of the parts over which they are placed, and of 
•ubjecent tissues or organs." 

Such productions the old school calls wisdom. What is to be learned 
from such a gibberrish, or jargon I and what does the book end with ? 
With some purges : — 

1. Aloes, assa-fsBtida, extras of rubarb, of each a scrapie, divided in fifteen 

pills ; one, two, or three, may be taken each night. 

2. The compound senna composition Is also an innocent purge. 
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Sound and accurate physiological knowledge is eer- 
tainly possessed bjr most if not all the writers of the new 
schooL It is evinced by the grouping of the symptoms 
in the Materia Medica^ to which very many of them have 
largely contributed; and, also, by the arrangement of 
morbid phenomena in their published cases of tuxnoeo^- 



9. Take of rhubarb root, one ounoe; senna leaves, an ounee; holXing 
water, twelve ounces ; extract of dandelion, one ounoe ; acetate of 
potass, six drams ; tincture of gentian, half an ounce, will be found 
•very efficient. 

4. If a pill be desired ; take of the blue pill mass, one dram and a half; 
of precipitated sulphuret of antimony, half a dram; of guajac gum- 
reslo, two drams— divide hi five grains pills. 

This injudicious scribbler has the arrogance of pronouncing Hom«o- 
patby an immoral om well a» a fahe and visionary system. And what 
knowledge has he or any of bis eonf rites about the system ? I Y,es ! 
the knowledge to slander and to revile it. 

** Various are the expedients fallen upon by our opponents to prejudice 
Homoeopathy in the minds of the public ; {says Dr. Black,) a great ma- 
jority, trusting to misrepresentations, and a few, we are forced to say, (like 
Dr, Thick,) actuated by a malevolent spirit : all betraying a woeful igno- 
rance of the subject, all busily attacking, not Homoeopathy, but a man of 
straw, a system of dieir own creation, which, Don Quixote-like* they have 
overthrown again and again." 

One 6f the most common modes adopted of disposing of our cures is, to 
deny the facts as they are related by us. No matter whether the fiiots are 
clearly described, not admitting of a doubt that they are such and such 
diseases ; no matter whether they are related by men of greater experienooi 
better informed, and quite as reputed for honesty and candour as those 
who deny the iiacts ; notwithstanding all this corroborative evidence, the 
mere notloQ that they are homoeopathic, that they are opposed to th» ordi- 
nary treatment, oondemns them. The argument is just thi»^A. has never 
cured a case, i(s H. declares he has; and, therefore, A. insists that it can- 
not be done. Is this rational or philosophical ? If our evidence, without 
examination, is scouted at, upon what premisea can we reason ? Is it jost 
to condemn liefore being judged ? 

The diseases the homoeopathist is most confident of curing, are those of 
children at the breast, in them no diet is employed, and surely there can 
be no imagination exercised by the helpless infant: it must then be nature; 
but if nature is sufficient to effect a cure, why do our opponenta torture 
them with jdiysio? Let such of our opponents as attribute our cures to 
diet, nature, and imagination, honestly examine the recorded homosopathic 
cures of the diseases of children, of cholera, iniiammation of the lungs, of 
scrofiilona diseases, of gout and rheumatism, and if they can still consci- 
entiously attribute them to diet, nature, and imagination, let them mark 
the dilemma Into which they fiiU. Such avowals are i^mply tiiis, that 
diseases incurable by allopathy, or against which the most violent and 
dangerous measures are used, are cured by homoeopathy, which agreeable 
to their views, is simply diet, nature, and imagination. Let them give 
forth to the public this mucb-to-be-desired information ; let them continue 
to preach, as virtually they do, that medicine is a humbug ; but let them 
mark, in their blindness, that the weapons they wieM against bonuftopgtiiy, 
deals the coup ds grace \p allopathy. 

GO 
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thic treatment. Stapf's Archives, Hartmann's Thera- 
peutics of Acute Diseases, and Hahnemann's own great 
work on Chronic Maladies, certainly exhibit strong 
evidence of the virtue of physiology, in the arrangement 
of practical writings. 

It is not, however, by giving blindling technology to 
the wild speculations of the doctor, concerning the seat 
and nature of diseases, that physiology proves of service ^ 
but in a far simpler, safer, and more tangible manner. 
For example : the homoeopathic physician makes use. of 
his physiology to aid him in detecting the essential and 
durable symptoms in a case of disease, (especially in a 
dangerous and frequent one, as some epidemics,) and to 
enable him, as far as possible) to distinguish such symp- 
toms from those commonly called consensual or sympto- 
matic; and this distinction is made, not for the purpose of 
divining hidden and inexplicable causes, as in Allopathia, 
but for the plainest and most important practical end. 

The homoDopathist wishes to know which of the suf- 
ferings of his patient it is necessary to cover with the 
greatest exactitude, by his pathogenetic calendar; to 
know which circle of functions, or which single function, 
it is most important he should reach and control with his 
remedy; and physiology is his guide, and excepting 
some few empirical observations, which now and then in 
the practice are haply analogous, it is his only guide. 
The allopathist, on the other hand, makes use of phy- 
siology to hd^p him to frame notions of the seat and na- 
ture of disease^ which he calls par excellence pathology. 
(Like Dr. Wood's and Dr. Dick's notions.) He appears, 
also, to make physiology subserve the same purpose as 
the homojopathist actually executes with it ; he tries to 
determine the essential and important symptoms, but it 
is to get at the characteristic state, the proximate causes 
rather than to help him in the choice of remedies ; he 
blends the pathology and physiology together, not to 
choose remedies, but to help him to acquire objective 
ideas of the nearest cause, always assuming, mentally, 
that the medication will go on well of course, by itself. 
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as it were, if he can only know the oause, for he is beset 
w^ith his ignis fatuus, " toUe eausam." What wonder 
that such infatuation bf physiology should never lead to 
sound and appreciable results.,* 

Without physiology, the homoeopathic physician would 
be obliged, as laymen and mountebank impostors are» 
(we Jiave many such in the homoeopathic school,) to treat 
by collecting numerically one row of symptoms .with 
another, comparing merely two registers, the one of dis- 
ease and the other of the drug symptoms. The attempt 



* Telle eausam ! To trace the proximate cause in diseases has always 
been the kohb^'horse of medical men. How i« this to be discovered? 
Who will lift the veil which man's creator has interposed? Wtio can 
unravel the mysteries of nature ? 

** Tell^uric, atmospheric, electrical, galvanic, lunar influences. Sympa- 
thetic affections, imitation, 'how utterly incompetent the faculties of man 
are to grasp them in the slightest degree ! distressing news, a word mis- 
construed — nay ; love or hope, noon or night, miisic, colours — everything 
has its own peculiar power over us. Light or darlciiess, cold or heat, 
vengeance, pity, hiitred, avarice, fear, how little material are all these 
influences ! yet they avail not only to change the traits, the state, the 
structure of our bodies, but, under certain circumstances, give birth to long 
and painful maladies." 

Chancellor Bacon was subject to syncope, during edipses of the moon. 
A young girl is reported by Hoffmann, as labouring under an extraordinary 
painful swelling, beginning and finishing with the increase and decrease of 
the moon, &c. Dr. Jackson states, that in Jamaica, the febrile intermit- 
tent and lunar periods correspond. Dr. Lind observed the same phenome- 
non, and adds, that deaths occur, mostly daring the ebb of the tide, and 
that eclipses produce dangerous relapses in those ills of fever. M. de 
Humbold mentions the case of a noble lady, the Countess de K— ; — ^r, who 
lost her voice when the sun disappeared, and only recovered it at his 
rising in the morning. The tables of mortality in England have also 
shown the preponderance in the number of deaths is regulated by the sea- 
son, and that'those mo\iths commonly considered the most fatal are not so 
in foct. At the approach of the thunder storms, and still more during 
those electrical states of the clouds, which so often occur, without any vio- 
lent explosion, Nmen. and animals are affected with peculiar sensations! — 
uneasiness, heaviness, torpor, headache ; and. at such periods, persons of 
certain nervous temperaments cannot move out, without danger to their 
health. In 1762, a bed-ridden Kemish shepherd, palsied by an apoplectic 
seizure, suffering constantly from palpitations, convulsions, was suddenly 
cured by an electric shock he experienced in his bed. How heavy was 
the dose, £ would ask the allopathic doctor, that cured this man? lu 
sickness, light and sound aggravate, or even occasionally produce Hiistiry 
fear, anger, all strong excitement may kill on the spot, &c. &c. 

The causes of man's sufferings, as you perceive, are not so easily traced 
by coming and going, seeing the tongue, feeling the pulse, which concludes 
with that hackney phrase, I think your stomach is out of order. Take 
pills! 

** It is the very error of the moon. She comes more near the earth 
than she was wont, and makes men mad." — Othello. 
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to decide upoii ttnalogiefl, between natural and drug &Br 
eases, requires, absolutdy, a recognition ci the functions 
of the sevend organs, seponitdy considered, and, as £eu* 
as possible, a comprehensive and mii^ute recognidon of 
the dynanuc relations between remote and anatomically 
separate organs ; as, for example, the consensual relatioi^ 
between the kidneys and the skin, or between the skin 
and the lungs or stomach, and the Uke, Without this 
kind of knowledge, and a great deal of it is extant in the 
li^edical world, it would occur that apparent similarities 
would be adopted as real, and acted upon when there were 
real and essential dissimilarities. No one unacquainted 
with physiology, can be competent to decide upon the 
similarities which must be ascertained clearly before 
phoosing a remedy, agreeably to the fundamental rules 
of Homoeopatiiy. 

Hie homoeopathist must alao, as far as possible, know 
the morbid sympathies between separate organs, the most 
interesting acbd important part of patfaolo^cal research, 
not so much on account oi the plausible speculations he 
may make in respect to etiology and semiology, as for 
the direct practical aid he derives from this knowledge 
in ascertaining similarities, i. e., in choosing remedies. 
The difference between the two schools respecting phy- 
siology and pathology is not, therefore, properly as to 
the fact of their forming a part of medical studies, but as 
t:o the manner in which these branches of knowledge sl^all 
be applied in the art of healing. 

The allpp^thist begins his study and application of 
pathology in the ** theory of feoer^ which composes the 
greater part of his institutes of medicine, and a cursory 
examination of this subject will serve to illustrate what 
we have before asserted respecting the universal appli- 
cation of physiology and pathology to the practice ac- 
cording to Allop^hia. The predominant theories of 
fever at the present time are, 1. That of Broussais 
insisting that it is in all cases essentially a commotion of 
the system, caused by an inflammation of the mucous 
surface of the stomach and bowels ; 2. The theory of 
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, Clutterbuck, that fever is alwaj-s caused by inflammation 
of the brain and its membranes ; imd 3. The idea of Dr. 
Southwood Smith, that fever consists in three series of 
symptoms, the first of wbidh is an irritation in the ner- 
vous sydtem, &c. With precisely the same physiological 
facts before them, these three masters in Allopathic with 
their several followers, insist with equal vehemence each, 
that his doctrke is par esteellence the physiological expo- 
sition of fever, and that the others are wholly erroneous. 
Each resorts to the dynamic relations of the several 
functions, that is to sBsy, the natural and morbid sympa- 
thies between the organs, to substantiate his system, and 
to overthrow those of the other two. ** Such are the con- 
tradictory extremes," says Dr. Eberle, " to. which theory 
is apt to lead the understanding." If for the word 
" theory," we substitute the phrase, " the vain attempt 
to divine the hidden nearest cause of disease, by decep- 
tive appeals to physiology," we concur most heartily in 
the doctor's objurgation. After framing the hypothesis, 
the farther use of physiolc^ is abandoned. It is not, 
therefore, of any real value in allopathic practice ; it does 
not contribute any substantial basis upon which the 
remedial means are chosen, as in Homceopathia ; the 
hypothesis, commonly called etiology or general patliolqgy 
of fever, built out of the fiwts of physiology, however 
fanciful, gratuitous, or absurd it may be, usurps the place 
and offices of sueh fiusts, and governs the medication. 
The discrepancy between these hypothesis, based upon 
the same data, and bearing about equal plausibility, 
should, it appears to us, create a salutary conviction of 
their weakness, and awaken quite another sentiment than 
the pride jof utility and exactitude, which is a false 
characteristic of all(^thic writings. 

The real fevers, those of miasmatic origin, as, for 
example, fevi^ and ague are, when at all palpably cured 
by drugs, cured by such as contradict the pathologic 
dreams of the writers. The most efficient remedies in 
fever and ague are quinine, black pepper, arsenic, coffee, 
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wine, &C. AcGording to which of these hypothesis 
respecting the proximate cause, is black pepper supposed 
to cure an intermittent ? That drug is not, according to 
Allopathia, capable of diminishing gastritis, or phrenitis) 
nor is it very allopathic to say that peppers will allay 
irritation of the nervous structures. By what mode of 
logic can a Broussaisist explain the cure of his ga^tro- 
entente^ the sine qua non of fever, by pepper, quinine, or 
any drug that does actually destroy fever ? He dare not 
call these drugs tonics, stimulants, roborantia, and cannot 
deny that they irritate, inflame, or stimulate. What can 
he do with his fever patient, and act consistently toward 
his fever pathology ? Nothing but to refuse him both 
food and remedies till he dies, or gets well of himself, 
neither of which events occur very speedily in an inter- 
mittent fever. Such is actually the practice in the 
** syst^me nouvelle physiologique."* The adherents of 
this school must either deny their fundamental pathology, 
or be a very long time indeed in curing their cases of 
intermittents. This inconsistency is clearly set forth by 
aUopathists opposed to the school of Broussais ; but these 
writers nowhere apply the same practice as an objection 
to their own pathologies. It is equally absurd for 
Clutterbuck or Southwood Smith, or their ingenious 
annotator Dr. Eberle, to attempt to reconcile a cure of 
an intermittent by either of the remedies cited, upon 
their respective hypothesis of the disease, as it is for 
BrOussais. By which' possible turn of allopathic inven- 
tion can it be shown that black pepper, or red pepper, or 
quinine, or arsenic^ or coffee, or any other remedy is 
enabled to cure an inflammation in the brain, or in the 



* I have seen In Paris Bome ultra-Broussaislsts curing febres intermit- 
tentes in tlie following manner: — Tbey apply a blister in tbe regie ^pigas- 
trica, and wben sufficiently drawn remove the skin, and put quinine upon 
the bare surface, covering it with empl. adhesivum. Their idea is that the 
** pti^iO'etUeriU* would not allow the use of thk remedy internally, and 
externally applied it will be more safe, and answer the purpose just as well. 
I have seen this method prove successful in many cases. How large was 
the quantity of quinine absorbed in the system that cured the intermittent 
fevers ? 
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membranes of the brain — or in the lining membrane of 
the blood-vessels, as Eberle supposes, or to remove any 
irritatiin in the nervous system. 

These are certainly the main indications of cure, 
if the etiology be correct. And why are they not pursued ? 
why, in every instance of fever, and in fact, every other 
disease, in which a drug is found to act as a positive 
remedy, as a specific, are these sage results of physiology, 
these etiologic indications of cure, wholly abandoned and 
lost sight of — ^nay, absolutely contradicted, in most cases ? 
Is it not because there has been no just application of 
physiology to therapeutics in the old school ? We con- 
tend, as before stated, that the new school possess the 
true key to the rightful and eflScient application of phy- 
siological knowledge in the practice, and we think it by 
no meaiis impertinent to urge the study of the homoeo- 
pathic mode, as a means of enabling allopathists to supply 
this very palpable deficiency in the ordinary exercise of 
their art 

With respect to semiology, (diagnosis and prognosis,) 
the well educated in both schools concur in esteeming 
physiology as the basis for observatioia, and as indispen- 
sable to sound judgments ; and no unprejudiced allopathist 
will think of asserting that the enlightene^d disciples of 
Hahnemann are, by their pain8-taking accuratey as to all 
the signs and sufferings of disease, qualified from making 
as adroit and sound an application of physiological know- 
ledge to this department of medicine, as their allopathic 
brethren are in the habit of doing. 

If there be homoeopathists who deny physiology and 
pathology to be useful, nay, even essential aids to therapia, 
we beg leave to state our most unqualified disapprobation 
of such a preposterous idea. They cannot, it appears to 
us, determine similarities without such knowledge. It is 
not enough to find two rows of symptoms that appear to 
be similar y the sufferings must be parallel as to occasional 
causes, as to times of day, attitudes of body, motion and 
rest, &c, and more especially, as to their order in reference 
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to their essential, or primary and casual, or symptomatic 
character, and the power of distinguishing between the 
idiopathic and the symptomatie.^ In regard to sufferings, 
the phenomena of disease cannot be conferred upon any 
person ignorant of physiology. 



* It MMina to me that the eminent allopAtfabt, Dr. Dick, from the city 
of Edinburgh, must be a very profound Physiologist and Pathologist, in 
making a alomiich full of wind appear to be an affection of the lung. 
What a judgment ! A second Daniel indeed ! 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

th EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE HOMOBOPATHIC 

PHYSICIAN. 

BY THE SAMB AUTHOB. 

It is emmeoualy supposed by many inteUigent perBOOB 
in this country, that homoeopathists do not bdong to the 
medical profession, or are not recognized as physieiaiis 
by the laws of the land. 

Tliis mistake should be rectified. It has ariseix in 
part^ no doubt, from the ill offices of those of our pro- 
fession of the old school, who, though associating with 
us in medical Colleges and Societies, are willing to sac- 
rifice truth at the shrine of prejudice. There are a fow 
quacks who pretend to practioe medicine in our mod^ 
with precisely the same kind of falsehood as tliousands of 
pretenders and mountebanks offer their services to tho 
public as aUopathie physicians; but all those who are 
recognized as adherents of homoeopathia by Hahnemann 
and his disciples, are legally licensed as physiciaDS, and» 
after being thus admitted to the profession, have pursued 
the other and farther researches which belong peculiarly 
to our schod.* The quack of either school should be 



* The advantage whkh the old school praotltloiier takes of the igooraaeo 
of the public is, to call HomcBopathy quackery^ and thoee who practice It 
as a <* conditio sine qua non* must therefore be quacks. Although the 
pabllo is well aware, at least the well-lqformed, that every aaedloal |irao* 
tltioaer, particularly in British dominions, must prove by examination and 
diplomas that he has received a regular medical education, without which 
the Isw would not grant hhn a license to practice ; still oar allopathio 
brethren keep their kon sway» InqutMHitm Uke^ over the mind of the public^ 
watching their actions, and prejudicing them against us. Such midicioua 
proceedings may retard the progress of a science for a litUe while, but 
" tnah is omtiipctent and will prevail" Let It be understood that I an a 
regular practitioner, and that 1 have received from the first Colleges In 
Europe, in the United States, and also in Canada, the permtBaton to 
bleed, to blister, to purge, to vomit, to ealomelixe, &&., if I chose to do so. 
I make here, also, the public confession, that I conuder the common 
practice injurious, and that I always thought Chat systematic way of 
droguing, prescribing medicines at random, a great evil to mankind. 
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equally rejected by both, as a worthless impostor, whose 
repugnanoe to the humble toils, by which honest men of 
the ignorant classes acquire a subsistence, has led him to 
assume the insignia of a profession whose every avenue is 
overshadowed by the most sacred trusts and respon- 
sibilities. Devoid alike of conscience and of knowledge, 
the quack crawls, with lying pretences, to both, into the 
chambers of sorrow and death, a poor, blind, impotent 
spectator of sufferings which call for the sagacious masters 
of the sublime art of healing, in tones to which Chris- 
tianity and civilization respond with holy solicitude. 

Well and truly did the venerable Hufeland say, in his 
hst great testament to the medical profession, ^^ Every 
sick man is a temple of nature." The echo of footsteps, 
which are lawful wilMn the sacred precints of that tem- 
ple, fill the bosom of the conscientious physician with 
painful emotion. His brow is corrugate with premature 
lines of a care which the world knows not. He expects 
to give an account of his work ; he kaows that his work 
is fraught with profound results. By what unhallowed 
license does the venal quack, the son of idleness and 
ignorance, usurp the place of the true priest at the altar 
(^ science and huxaanity I 

The* false pietender to homoeopatMc knowle<%e and 
skin is, in o«Kr estimation, by so much the more deserving 
of exposure and contempt, as our method i^ more difficult 
of acquirement, and more beneficent in its proper admin- 
istration than that of our allopathic brethren. Not that 
we would 1>e understood to palliate in the slightest de- 
gree, the inhuman offence^ of a mere pretender to their 
method, but that we hold his offence to be aggravated 
and injurious to society, who lays falde cbdm not only to 
the important branches of our science, which both sdiools 
assiduously cultivate in common, (surgery and mid- 
wifery,) but also to the possession of the pharmacology 
and liierapeutic philosophy which we have acquired, in 
addition to the research of the old school. 

We shall now [n*oceed to demonstrate the necessity of 
a higher grade of scientific and literary acquirements, on 
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the part of the homoeopathic practitioneis than is for 
practical purposes required g£ the allopathist. It must 
be premised, that we are now speaking exclusively of the 
art of healing diseases^ irrespective of the appliances of 
surgery as a distinct ait, i. e,, of operative surgery. 

It will scarcely be contradicted, that if Hippocrates 
could rise from the tomb, with no other and no less skill 
than that whidi he possessed at the time of his death, 
more than two thousand years ago, he would be employed 
by our allopathic brethren for themselves, in prrference 
to any living professor of the art. The same choice 
would probably hold good in favour of several of the great 
succeeding masters, as of Galen, Celsus, or Avicenna ; 
and perhaps, also, of a few of the more modem, as 
Sydenham, Friedrich Hoffinann, and StahL 

Yet these all flourished before descriptive anatomy was 
at all perfected, before morbid anatomy was cultivated, 
before botany Was a science ; long before chemistry was 
known as an exact science, or even as a reputable art 
— and when physiology was enveloped in more than 
Cimmerian darkness. The preference of these masters to 
any of our own times, would, we believe, be most folly 
justified by the results, if It were not embairassed by the 
few cases in which mere blind chance has .thrown ^^q^Se 
{homceapathic) reinedies into the common stock, as bark 
in intermittentSy mercury in syphilis, &c. 

How then can it be said that pathology, as taught in 
the schools, is progressive? or how proven that the 
pathology of the allopathists makes real application of 
these modem discoveries to the cure of diseases ? 

The truth is, that the allopathist makes ^ most inge- 
nious r6sum6 of these sciences in his pathology. But it is 
a vain and fruitless process ; he cannot cure the ^ick one 
whit the better, for being a better anatomist, chemist, 
botanist, or physiologist, than his colleague who' knows 
but little, and practices none, of these sciences. He may 
write exactly, talk learnedly, be indeed a luminary in 
the company of savaus, while his humbler neighbour, who 
never reads a book of any science, dissects either plant 
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or animal^ or knows a ebetdiBt's retort ftom a muBical 
instrument majj neverthelessy far outstrip him in the 
fearful combat with actual disease. If this be true, if 
indeed we have stopped within the acknowledged limits 
of every day's experience ; if it be true that the jHractical 
man dT the least exact knowledge be the safest or luckiest 
physician^ what respect is due to the manner in whidbi 
the schook make use of anatomy, physiology, botany, and 
chemistry, to construct a science of curing the nek? 
The common practitioner only begins to be eminently 
succeasful when he b^ins to retire from the sci^aoe of 
Allopathy; to forget the pathology of the schools; to 
forget the diarp lines of anatomy ; and when the day* 
dreams of philosophies of living processes have melted 
into undistinguishable oblivion. Then, when the trans- 
c^dental stilts of the theorist are awkward to him, he 
takes to plain walking in the paths of experience ; and, 
though he still theorizesome to form a kind of mnemonic 
net-work for his emfHuricifflm, he makes his hypothesis the 
servants oS his experience, however they may contradict 
each other, and so gains in. real skill as he advances in 
years. Not so with the scientific aUopatlust Like 
Brown, Bassori, Broussais, he follows his theory, a blind 
leader of tiie blind, wise and studious, and profoundly 
ambitious-^his career is only limited by ill results, by the 
thick coming deaths which hang around it^ and is never 
stayed till he &lli by his own weapons of relief I 

Our case is certainly, dearly, demonstrably the reverse 
of this disheartening picture. We must make real, cor* 
rect, living, wd unceasing applications of anatomy and 
phy sicdogy, of botany and chemistiy ; we may not forget 
them^ or any part of them, without treason toward our 
patients^ our school and our consciences. 

1. Anatomy, for example, is indispensable to the 
homceopathists : not the fiur off, half-forgotten lessons of 
the college hall of dissections, but the anatomy which 
distinguishes the tissues, which awakens us to the dis- 
tinctions between the ganglionic and the cerebral nerves, 
which keeps us aware of the discrete process of life in the 
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huznaa system, which sharpens our attention to the 
natural groups of primary sympathies and of their more 
and more extended relations, till we are able to conceive 
somewhat of the whole living phenomenal complex* 

This sharp, descriptive, and philosophic anatomy, such 
as Morgagni began and Bichat left us, is indispensable to 
us, because without such science we cannot deteqt as 
readQy and perfectly as. we ought, tlu) analogy between 
the drug diseases and the natural diseases — the similarity 
between symptoms, whether singly considered or taken 
in primary, binary, and ternary groups ; and upo^ the 
right detection of such analpgiea or similarities the success 
of a science of healing depends. Anatomy and physiology 
aid us materially in establishing in our minds the true 
diagnosis, that is, in finding whether the locality of the 
principal sufferings of the two diseases, the artificial and 
the natural, be identical. This is a conditio sine qua non 
to the safe, ea^y, and durable cure of the natural disease : 
and it is so much the better when the secondary or con- 
sen^al sufferings also correspond as to locality, as well 
as all other conditions. We do not make use of anatomy 
to aid us in the vain art of eonjecturij^ the nature of 
disease, to inflate our pride of pathologic invention ; for, 
between anatomy, as an exact sciencQ, and these visionary 
pursuits, there can never be the slightest affinity ; exact 
science and gratuitous hypothesis cannot be interwoven, 
any more than alchemy and chemistry, or the practice of 
signatures, and the true mode of discovering the virtues 
of drugs, can be made to coalesce. 

It is, we think, most unjustly commented on Hahne-. 
mann's Oi^ganon, by nearly all allq)athic writers on the 
subject, and by some of the uneasy neologiste of his own 
school, (such as Rau, Griesselich, Prof. Werber,) that 
the important moment of locality is disregarded or grossly 
underrated. All that can possibly elucidate the semeio- 
logy of disease belongs most naturally, and we may say 
par excellence^ to Hahnemann's method. It follows as a 
corollary to the first maxim of his thcrapra, that descrip- 
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tivG anatomy and morbid anatomy, used legitimately^ are 
of the utmost interest and importance in determining the 
existence of an apt and real similarity between the effects 
of drugs and the phenomena of disease ; for though the 
suflerings in two given cases be similar in all other res- 
pects, yet they are materiaUy dissimilar, if their interior 
locality can be known to be unlike ; the absence of this 
moment destroys the analogy essential to a favourable 
result 

The force of Hahnemann's argument on this, bears 
against the erroneous purpose which these researches are 
made to subserve by our allopathic brethren — ^the attempt 
to detect the inscrutable essence of diseased vital action, 
to disclose for objective annihilation the causa proxima 
morbu He cannot, with fairness, be understood to op* 
pose the gathering of any sign, circumstance, or condition, 
which our senses, aided in every proper way, may help 
us to recognize, because these belong to, and form a part 
of, the totality of the phenomenon upon which we found 
our plan of cure, and from which we make the choice of 
remedies. Anatomy, therefore, is to be thoroughly 
studied and constantly cultivated by the practical 
homoeopathist, as indispensable to success. 

2. Botany is an indispensable part of his education. 
Vegetable dissections are as important to him, in many 
instances, as the animaL Many of our reme<£es are de- 
rived from plants in a particular stage of their develop- 
ment, and tiieir juices must be expressed immediately 
after they are taken from mother earth. 

The ability to discriminate with certainty the plant we 
may seek from any and every other in the universe, (an 
ability which this beautiful science confers,) is often of 
the utmost importance to a fellow-being in his darkest 
moment of peril ; and in such a case it is not conscientious 
or safe to depend on the ordinary apothecaries, even if 
they profess to have the very preparation we require ; 
nor is it always prudent to rely on remedies sent to us 
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from distant lands by those of our own school.* We 
should be able to go to the fields, the woods, or the 
morass, and lay our own hand upon the specific means 
which the beneficent and unerring Qreator has planted 
for these hours of need, and stamped with the infinite 
signet of living truth. 

Cases of this kind have occurred to us and to some 
of our colleagues in New York. We have thus gathered 
and successfully applied the veratrum, apocynum, bhuSi 

DROSERA, CONIUM, STRAMONIUM, AND THUJA. 

No physican is entitled to the confidence of the sick 
as a homoeopathist, who is not a tolerable proficient in 
the science of botwiy. By it, he is not only furnished 
for single emergencies of the kind we have stated, but 
he can always replace ol his remedies afresh^ and of 
undoubted purity, if a sudden and devastating epidemic 
should overtake the community in which he resides. 
By it, he is always, able to remove the painful dovht as 
to truthfulness of a large portion of his druffs^ or as to the 
accuracy and purity of their preparations. The allopathist, 
on the contrary, has no sudi need of botaniq knowledge- 
Of the vegetable drugs, he gives enormous doses, chiefly 
with a view to their being immediately expelled by 
vomiting, or purging, or profuse sweating ; and it makes 
but little difference whether any single one be active or 
inert, since if it fail entirely, it is just as well to supply 
its place with salts or calomel, or some compound of 
various drugs possessing the desired quality. 

The allopathist, therefore, has no such pressing need 
of this scienca He does not prescribe with reference to 



* We fully ooiticide with Dr. Gray, that eTery homcBopathic practitioner 
should prepare his own remedies, and not depend upon others in this 
respect. There are hat few amonfl; those who sell homoeopathic drogues 
that are to be depended upon. They have neither the talent to prepare 
homoeopathic medicines as exactly as it is required, nor can we vouch for 
the genuineness of the medicinal article. The well-known author in 
homoeopathic literature. Dr. Wilhelm Gross, recommends but out homoeo- 
pathic apothecary, (in die Homoeopatische Zeitung), Mr, Peters, in Dessau, 
in Prussia^ as a conscientious and able Pharmacopolist. 

As the miscreant Fickle has published two hooks of fictitious provings, so 
there are many bad-intentioned men who sell homoeopathic medicines, for 
the genuineness of which I would not vouch. 
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the universal forces of drugs, but with reference to their 
power to excite vomiting, purging, or sweating, or to the 
allaying of pain by one or two properties only. It, 
therefore, is of quite minor importance to him, whether 
in a given case, requiring either of these effects, say 
purging for example, a drug be recent, pure, and efficient 
in all respects, or the contrary, as some one of the many 
purgatives it his custom to give with it, is very likely to 
produce the required effect, and if the whole compound 
fail entirely, it can very readily be fcdlowed by some other 
purgative compound. Accordingly, botany forms no 
part of the ordinary courses of instruction in the colleges 
of physic at the present day, and no candidate for license 
is rejected for any lack of botanical knowledge, however 
gteat, which certainly would not be the case if the allo- 
pathists were in any event obliged to make indispensable 
use of such knowledge. Whatever an allopathist, while 
he is a student, niay learn of botany for its own sake as 
a delightful science, finding no practical need of it in his 
subsequent career, he invariably suffers it slowly to pass 
away from him for ever. The practical botanists of our 
country are not practitioners of physic in any respect but 
the name. 

The respectable Shaker Herbalist, of New Lebanon 
Springs, monopolizes at present all the practical botany 
for the medical profession of this empire state. 

3. LAimuAGES. — All well educated physicians are 
able to read medical essays in the Latin tmgae, and have 
at least some little acquaintance with the Greek. In 
our medical schools this knowledge is not required, as it 
is in most of the European schools, though it should by 
all means be made an indispensable pre-requisite by 
law.* But in addition to the Latin and Greek, the 



* ** To any one extensively acquainted with the medical profession in 
this eonntry, it cannot fail to be dearly manifest that there is a general 
)aek, as well of preparatory as of more classical and scientifie educatiMi. 
How often is it that one who h«8 failed to sueoeed in some, other oecupaT 
tion, has, in three or four short jrears, without being blessed with talents 
above mediocrity, come out a fulUgrown, tfaorough-bred M. D." — Dr, 
TicAnor. 
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student of homosc^thia must understand tiie German 
and French langoages^ and particuloriy the German, inery 
perfectly. 

The first and tnost important reoords of our school — 
the effects of drags on the healthy human body, weee 
made in German ; and much of the testimony is of such 
a character, as effectually to preclude the possibility of 
ample and perfect translation. A homoeopathist cannot 
prescribe with the accuracy which a ^goed conscieDce 
requires, unless he is able to imbue his mind most per* 
fectly with the meaning of every exprosdon adopted by 
those by whom the drugs in each case were originally 
tested under Hahnemann's instructioiis* The sufferings 
and sensations described by these individuals, constitute 
tfaie essential basis of pure Matcaia Medica, and oonse- 
quently of the homoeopathic art of choosing medicines 
for the sick. Translations cannot convey the whole 
truth ; and all extant truth must be known by evary 
conscientious follower of Hahnemann in every case, 
before he can presume to prescr3)e the course to be 
pursued. 

Translations can only, at the very besl confer a second 
hand and serioudy deLtive in^n. of pEann^o- 
dynamics ; and, therefore, they make at best Imt a pecond 
rate and seriously defective homtoeopatliist 

Inasmadi as at the present day conddefable contribu-^ 
tkms to the axchives of our art being ibade in Paris, 
Geneva^ Lyons, Montpelier, and in several places eke-^ 
where in Eurc^ by Fiench physadans, and by those of 
ether countries who use the French hiiguage with ease 
and accuracyj it is of almost 'Oquafl importance, to the 
hdmcebpalhist to- be a perfect master of the l^^rench as 
well as of the German. Indeed no man should be trusted 
as a h<^nKeopathist, wbois tet knotvn t9 be thoroughly 
versed in these )ai!^nages<df ihe schck^ < ) 

Having thus hastily sketched' a ftpw^dfthe outKnes of 
the requirements of our school, <an)ol giane^ at the reasons 
ivhy in it the most scientific isihe mo0t successM phy- 
sician, (the reverse of which is the rule of the old school 



II 
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at the present day,) it remains that we explain why mef9 
laymen do oocasionally succeed in effecting real and 
durable cures of serious maladies by the use of our 
method* This would seem to be an argument a fortiori 
against us of a similar quality to that used by us in this 
paper respecting the unscientific practitioners of the old 
mode; but proper examination of the two cases wiU 
dearly show that the analogy is only apparent — ^by no 
means positive and real The practitioner of the eld mode 
is successful in proportion as he (orgets or disregards the 
essential of his school^— the reasoning a priori, respecting 
proximate causes, and relies upon mere clinical memory 
— ^in proportion as he ceases to be scientific (as that school 
must term it) and becomes purely empirical 

Whereas, the practitioner of the new mode must be 
useful to the sick, in proportion as he becomes better 
acquainted with anatomy, descriptive and morbid, with 
physiology, with botany, and with the records of the 
effects and results of drugs and remedies contained in the 
German and French languages. 

The unscientific man may, it is very true, now and 
then luckily find a well defined case, one in which the 
symptoms are so pkdnly covered by the records of a drug 
as not to admit of mistake, and thus perform a cure, 
which will fill the patient with surprise and gratitude^ 
But he is not a whit the more competent or more apt to 
succeed as a [dqrsician, than is the maker of gunpowder 
competent and apt as a chemist. The quack cannot dis-* 
criminate where discrimination is at all necessary. Take, 
for example, a case in which twenty-five symptoms- are 
present. If a drug be found, the effects of which cover 
all these symptbms,. in all respects, perfectly, it will 
necessarily be chosen by the quack as certainly as by the 
physidian ; but if, as frequently happens in cases of great 
peril, several drugs be found to cover a majcaity only of 
the symptoms, and no one of them covers the whole case, 
the quads is utterly at a loss, and is just as likely to 
administer those drugs in the list, which have no real 
relation to the case, and cannot possibly do good, as he 
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would be to apply those which the physidan would know 
to be remedies, and promptly select and apply them as 
such, for reasons which the quack could by no means 
appreciate. 

In truth, the quack must, in a great majority of his 
cases, be wholly at fault, and at least as frequently apply 
drugs which faU to cur^, and therefore prove injurious, 
as he applies the actual remedies, and that, too, when the« 
latter are plainly and clearly indicated by tibe records and 
rules of practice. 

In the one case the practitioner is guided by a general 
memory as to the effects of vomiting, purging, bleeding, 
blistering, &c, in cases he has seen, jwhich have some 
few points of resemblance ; whilst in the other, reliance 
can only be placed upon the specific powers of drugs, 
independent of all evacuations of the important fluids, and» 
therefore, generalities cannot be trusted. 

Books and sciences are foi^otten with impunity by 
allopathists, in much of their practice, whereas, in no case 
can we dispense with either:. 

It is well known that even Hahnemann, after more 
than half a century spent in learning the specific Materia 
Medica, does not attempt to prescribe for any new case 
without faithfully consulting his own records and those 
of all his school ^fre^h. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

WHY WILL THB PBOFESeiOM NOT BTDDY HOIKEOPATHT? 

BT PftARCIB BLACK, II. D. 
i 

Yarious and modified may be the answerB, but all are 
traceable to prejudice,* that ancient barrier to truth. If 
we had nothing but the uncorrupted reason of man to 
deal with, it would be a matter of no great skill or labor 
to convince him of old errors, or gain his consent to plain 



* We may attribute also the relactanoe against uew discoveries of many 
•f the profsssioB, to a wr&mg edmcatwn. What is eqalvalent to a lack of 
education, or what Tirtoally amoonts to the same thing, (tay* Dr, Ttek- 
nor J, is a wrong direction not unfrequently given to the studies of a medi« 
cal student. VBm preceptor has already bis own mind fixed ; his opinions 
are Ibrased, n^t to be changed by improvements and discoveries, and he 
swears in the dicta of some celebrated master ; he can, therefore, train his 
pupil to tread only in his own footsteps, and teach him, by rote» bis infal- 
lible precepts; while the language of the pupil is, **Lead on master, and 
I will follow, to the last gasp, with truth and loyalty.*' Thus error is 
perpetnated,a«d tbo mind which was at coo time dear and equally ready 
to receive truth or falsehood, beoomes obscured and clouded, and tiie ray« 
of a true philosophy are never able to penetrate the gloom and mist Ip 
which it is enveloped. Ih the bands of no dass of men is a little learning 
or bad leantmg so dangerous as when possessed by physicians ; they are 
then like the maniac who madly discharges a blunderbuss at a crowd — 
9omB mMtt fall by his madness. 

One principal cause which tends to the produeUon and perpetuation of 
error, is the prejudice of the teacher in fitvour of fixed and estahliihed 
habite, and modee of praetiee. The vulgar saying, that <* it is hard to 
learn old dogs new tricks,** Is most conspicuously manifest— the opinions 
of the older class of practitioners being in general as unalterably established 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. By a change of sentiment, they 
virtually acknowledge their fallibility that they have been wrong, and 
that, therefore, doubtiess, they have done mischief ;—:« concession which 
human nature is not over ready to make. By a change of opinion, other 
concessions, no more readily granted than the priBcedlng, are also implied, 
so that the mind cUngs to its previous conclusions, lUthough convinced 
that they may be wrong, than appear to be unstable and vacillating, by 
embracing a truth which must produce a revolution in sentiment or in 
practice. " What I** says the veteran in the healing art, '* am I wrong — 
have I been wrong all my life? No I it is impossible." Old errors are 
more fondly cherished and more easily propagated, than newly discovered 
truths. Thus, then, it is to teachers, either public or private, that medi- 
cal students are indebted in the first place for what they know, either 
right or wrong, in our profession ; and many of our errors we owe to 
fheir obstinacy, and blindly yielding to the influence of their own prejudices. 
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and obvious truths. But, unfortunately, mankind eikmA 
wrapt up in old. established opinions, entrenched with so 
many prejudices, so that reason can rarely be appealed 
to. 

This blind and pi?gudiced opposition to new truths haa 
not only been frequently m^ifested in medicine, but the 
folly of it has sufficiently been evinced by the history of 
religion and philosophy. Great chai^jes have taken place 
in both, and what our ancestors consider^ undisputed 
truths, their posterity discovered to be gross ^n>rs. In 
medicine, perhaps more than in any other science, have 
been too c^ten disf^yed the obstinacy with which &x^^9 
have been clung to and improvement resisted. If ikke 
innovations which various schools have efl&cted for a 
longer or a shorter period in medicine have been bitterly 
opposed, although received by the majority, can it be 
matter of astonishment that HomoeopalJiy has b^en op- 
posed? nay more, that it has been scouted at and con- 
demned without judgment? The various pathological 
schools have differed more ia name than in reality ; their 
arguments vrere foimded upon mattef^ which none un- 
derstood fully; not upon facts, but upon empty distinc- 
tions. Each incorporated itself or gave way to tho other ; 
each was comparatively well received, as it effected little 
reform in practical medicine; the same therapeutical 
precept was acted upon, the same medidnes were ad- 
ministered. But how different with Roxoa^ofaAhy I 
Based upon pure induction, it starts with an established 
law ; steadily guided by this law, it adopts whatever p 
consonant vnth it, and' dismisses whatever is opposed, no 
matter how great a favourite it may be with the schools ; 
it rises superior to the thought that scholastic opinions 
are to be venerated for their antiquity; it avoids the 
error of deriving truth from rules, and not rules from; 
truth ; it makes no compromise with the present system 
of therapeutics. Is it to be wondered at, then, that Ho- 
moeopathy is opposed? To opposition with even a show 
of reason we do not object ; but we regret, for the cause 
of suffering humanity, that it should be marked by abusc,^ 
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ridicule, and mis-statement If experience is a beacon to 
light us on our onward course, does it not» as often as 
consulted, teach us that such a course of opposition, 
though it may for a time retard and obscure truth, can 
never destroy it : ^^ the burning of a little straw may hide 
the stars of the sky, but the stars are there, and will re** 
appear." Why call a system absurd which is founded 
upon observation and experiment? Why call its sup-* 
porters quacks and knaves, when their uniform course 
has been an open disclosure of their doctrines and an 
earnest appeal to investigation. 

Questions of greater and eternal importance have met 
with Ae same reception. " Whit are these Lutherans ?" 
exclaimed the Pope's Nuncio, *^ a motley rabble of inso- 
lent grammarians, licentious priests, disorderly monks, 
ignorant advocates, degraded nobles, misled and perverted 
plebeians. How greatly superior is the Catholic party in 
numbers, in intelligence, in power I" All great discoveries 
have commenced by appearing absurd, but they who 
advocate them dread no ridicule, such a weapon is without 
force when despised, and appears only powerless when 
dreaded. If you will employ ridicule as your o^nsive 
weapon, reflect ajj;ain and again, and be sure that you 
understand the doctrine before you determine on ridicu- 
ling it. Whatever must be mispepresented in order to 
be ridiculed, is in fact not ridiculed, but the thing sub- 
stituted for it It is a satire on something else, coupled 
with a lie on the part of the satirist, who calls one thing 
by the name of another. 

How often it is urged as an apology for not studying 
Homoeopathy, that it is as yet avowed by so few, and 
these few such obscure persons that it is excluded from 
universities, and condemned wholesale by Boyal Colleges. 
This reasoning, if such it can be called, is characteristic 
of the age in which we live. We have now singing for 
the million, teaching for the million, cheap publications 
for the million, and alas, truth, unless supported by tbo 
million, can be no truth at all ! 
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How truly has that master-spirit, Carlisle, pourtmyed 
this feature as a sign of the times. " We figure society," 
says he, '^ as a machine, and that mind is opposed to mind 
as body is to body ; whereby two, or at most ten little 
minds must be stronger than one great mind. Notable 
absurdity I For the plain truth, very plain we think, isy 
that minds are opposed to minds in quite a different way, 
and one man that has a higher direction, a hitherto un- 
known spiritual truth in him, is stronger than ten men 
that have it not^ and stands among them with a quite 
ethereal, angelic power, as with a sword out of Heaven's 
own armoury, sky^tempered, which no buckler and no 
tower of brass will finally withstand." 

Because Homoeopathy is not believed in (it should 
always be added, because not studied) by the majority of 
the great ones ih medicine, therefore, it is unworthy of 
attention. Such is the argument of very weak minds^ 
unable to observe and reason for themselves ; like blind 
men they must be led by others, such slaves to opinion 
that they can never break through the magic circle of 
prejudice which a favourite master may have woven 
around them. If we wait until a new system finds its 
way into universities, which have been so aptly called by 
the greatest ornament of our own ^^ those dormitories not 
nurseries of learning ;" if we wait until it be invested in 
the gown of state, we may act prudently, but we shall 
act very differently from the way that those great men, 
for whose approval we now delay, acted in their younger 
days. If we only commence to examine truths, when 
they have received the patronising hand of incorporated 
bodies, we will be sad laggards in science ; our life will 
be passed in waiting, not studying. If the argument be 
good, it must also follow that such bodies throw a lustre 
upon truth, and by their condescension ordsdn it to be 
truth ; whereas, we have always believed that the reverse 
was the case, and that distinctions arose from the adop- 
tion of truth. Is not reason given to all men ? Are we 
not to utter a thought or follow a course, however hon- 
ourable, because inimical to those in powder ? (This is 
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genenilly a draw-back to weak-minded men.) Does 
responsibility apply to each man individuidly ? If we do 
not reason, we are bigots ; if we cannot, we are fools ; 
if we dare not, we are slaves. 

In conclusion, if our opponents, uung arguments in- 
stead of personalities, would wish to put down HomoDO- 
pathy, we offer them the means. In the words of our 
venerable founder, they have it in their power to ^ve 
Homoeopathy her death-blow. Take cases of disease one 
after another, describe them according to the instruction 
we have already given, piunt the totality of the percep- 
tible symptoms of each so well that the author of Ho- 
moeopathy himself could not complain of the want of 
precision in the picture, — and (supposing that these are 
cases whose symptoms are found among the pathogenetic 
effects of any of those medicines already proved) choose 
that medicine which, homoeopathically speaking, is best 
suited to each case ; give it alone, uncompounded, in such 
weak doses (so prepared) as the doctrine prescribes, keep- 
ing the patient carefully out of the reach of every me- 
dicinal influence, and if the patient be not cured quickly, 
gentfyf and permanently^ relate the whole number of cases, 
and cover Homoeopathy with disgrace, by proclaiming 
the want c^ success of treatment adopted rigorously after 
its principle. 
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CHAPTEB XXIV. 

COMPARAnraVB RESULTS * OF 

HOMCEOPATHIC AND ALLOPATHIC TREATMENT 

IN 7HEIB BS9PECTIVB H0SPITAI.8. 

The following tables as published in Hygea, vol. xviii. 
p. 2, 1843, were collected by Councillor Kurtz, physi- 
cian to a princess of Prussia, and an emitient homcBo- 
pathic practitioner. 

The works used in the collection of these data, were 
I. Hygea, 1472. 2. The same, xiii. 553. 3. T. T. 
Knolz Darstelliihg der homoeopathischen Heilanstalt 
Wien, 1840. 4. Med, Statistik der innerlidieim Ab- 
theilung des Catharinen Hospitals zu Stuttgard. 5. 
Journal fur Natur und Heilkunde herausgegeben yoq 
der KaiserL Med. Chir. Academic zu St Petersboig. 
As regards the Homoeopathic Institutions, the different 
reports in 1. Jahrbiicher der Homoeopdtischen Heilan- 
stalt zu Leipzig. 2. Stapf. und W. Gross Archiv der 
Homoeopatiscbeu Heilkunst, xviii. 2, 141, xix. 2, 106, 
108. 3. Thorer, Praktische beitrage im Gebiithe der 
Homoeepathic iv. 70. 4. Vehsemeyer und Kurz Med. 
Jahrbiicher der specifischen Hdlkunst iiL 502. 5. All- 
gemeine Homoeop. xxi. 47, 89. 6. Hygea, viii., 3 LI, 
314, 325, xiL 223, xiv. 357. 



PROPOBTION OF DEATBS TO THE NUMBER OF 

CASES TREATED. 

ALLOPATHIC INSTITUTIONS. 

Ked in 100. 
Berlin Charity... ... ... 1796—1817 16—17 

Bo. do. ... ... ... ... 1891 14—15 

Do. do. ... ... ... 1888 11 — 12 

Do.* do. ... ... ... ... 1839 10—11 

Do. Institution for Patients able to pay 1899 1 1 — 12 
Do. KlinikofProf. Bartel's, (year not stated,) ^-7—8 

* Copied from Cbe Homaapathie Examiner, y(A, iii., tdfkd by A. 
G. Hull, M.D., New York. 
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COMPAKATITE IIB8UI.TS OF 



• •• 

••• ••• 

••• r** 

• •• 

• ••• 

• •• 



••* ••• 

••• 

• •• 



• •• 



• •• 
•«• 

• ••• 
«•• 

• •• 

• «• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 



• •• 



• •• 



• •• 



Breslaoy AUMunts Hospital 
Do. do. do 

Dresden, Oit;^ Hospital 

Do. Hospital for the Indigent 
Leipzig, St James* Hospital 

Do. Ho^ital for the Poor ... 

Gottingen Polyclinique .^ 

Hamburg General Hospital, 5th report ••• 

Paderbom Hospital 

WUrzbnrg, Jnlius Hospital 

Munich, General Hospital..* 

Vienna General Hospital 

Do. do. do. ••• 

Do. Fh)T]nclal House of Gorreetion ••• 

Do. Inquisition (P) Hospital 

Do. Professor luldebrand Clinique 

Do. Brethren of Charity 

Do. do do. 

Do. Elizabeth Sisters ... 

Do. do. do* 

Bo. Lunatic Asylum •#» 

Do. SainiMarrs ... 

Bianerback, near Vienna ... 

Ybbs, in Austria 

Pesth Citizen Hospital •»«. • 

Lemberg, Austria, General Hospital 

Stuttgard St Catharine*8 Hospital <.. 

I)o. do.^ do. 

Do. . do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do.. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do.. da 

Strasbourg, Clinique of Professor Forget 

Montpelier, all the Hospitals . 

Bordesux, JHosmtal St Andr^ 

l^BSy Hotel Dieu •.. 

Do. do*. year not stated •- 

Toulouse, year not stated 

Mars^e, do. do. • 

Beunes, do.. do. 

Greneva Hospital... 

Paris, Hotel Dieu . ^ ••• 

Do. do. 

Do. Pitie ••• 

Do. Charite 

Do. St'Antoine 

Do. Necker 

Do. Cochin 

Da Baujon 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



».. 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



.« ••• 

••• 
•»• ... 



••• •.• 

•• ••• 

... •• 

*•• »•• 

^ ••• •«• •• 

*■. ... ».. 

•«. ••« •« 

... ... ... 

• •. .-r. •« 

... ».. ... 

... ... •• 

... ... •»» 



• •• 



• »• 



*•• 



•#•■ 



• *•■ 



••• 



»•• 



••» 



• •• 



•«• 



• t. 



»•• 



Died 
1831 
1838 
1816 
1839 
1838 
1839 
188a-9 

1831 

1835 

1813-^ 

1826 

1838 

1838 

1838 

1824 

1830 

1838 

1830 

1838 

1838 

1838 



1828-29 

1829-^ 

1830-31 

1831-32 

1832-83 

1833-34 

1834-35 

1835-30^ 

1836-37 

1837-^ 

1835-^8 



1837 



1828 
1822 
1835 
1822 
1822 
1822 
1822 
1822 
1822 



in 100. 
18—10 
17— la 
14—15 
11—12 
11—12 
2— 3 

2— 8 
7 
9 

6— 7 

7— 8 
16—17 
13—14 

5— 6 

8— 4 

3— 4 
10—11 

8— 9 
7A- 8 
9—10 
20—21 
20—21 
15—16 
16—17 
16—17 
11—12 
8 
3 

2— 3 
4 
4 
4 

2— 3 
4—5 

3— 4 
3— 4 

15—16 
10 
10 

13—14 
14— 1& 

7— 8 
12—13 
12—13 

9—10 
14—15 

9^10 
12—13 
18—19 
14—15 
18 

12—13 
16—17 
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Died in 100. 

Paris, St Louis ••• ••• ... 1822 6 — 7 

Do. Venereal Hospital ... •.. •«• 1822 2— 8 

Do. Maison Roy, de Sant^ ••• ... — 17 — 18 

Do. ValdeGraeeyanderyaidiDesgeneCtesFierre 1815-19 5— 6 

Do. do. da under Broussais •., 1815-19 7—* 8 

Brussels, St. Peter's Hospital ...' ... 1828 11—12 

Amsterdam, St Peter's Hospital ... •••1798-1817 8— 9 

Turin and Genoa ••• ... ••• 1821 14 — 15 

Milan, Laav^e Hospital ••• «•• ••« 1812-14 16 — 17 

Pavia, St Mathews ... ••• ••• 1823 9—10 

Bologna, Tomassini's Clinique ... ••• 1816-19 12 — 13 

Padua, Brera's Clinique, year not stated ... i^— * 8— 9 

Leghorn, year not stated «.. ••• ••• «— IS — 14 

London, St Thomas Hospital ••• ••• 1803-13 6 — 7 

Do. St Georffe^s do. 1825-27 U— 12 

Edinburgh Royal Infirmaiy ... ••• 1809-18 6— 7 

Christiana State Hospital ••• «•• ••• 1829 5— 6 

St Petersburgh, St Manr's Hospital ••• 1837 25—26 

Do. Citizen^s do. ••• ^— * 20—30 



Do. Military do. ••• ••• — - 5— 7 

Do. Dr. SeKlHtz's Clinique ••• 1830-40 13—14 



Do. do. preceding years S^ 9 

Ayerage 9—10 



HOM(EOPATHIC INSTITUTIONS. 

IMed in 100 

L^pzig... ••• ••• ••• ••• 183^-33 2— 3 

Do. ...^ . ••• ••• ••• 1839-40 4— 5 

Do. ••• .». ••• ••• *•• 1840—41 4— 5 

Vienna, Hospital of the Sisters of Charity 1834-^ 6— 7 

Do. do. do. do. ••• 1836-38 6— 7 

Do. do. do. do. • . 1838-39 5— 6 

Do. do. do. do. ... 1639-40 4— 5 

Do. do. do. do. 1840-41 6— 7 

Miiniteh... •.. ••• ... ••• ' ' 

Brieg, in Silesiaylnstitution for sick female servants 1837 I — 3 

Hungary, Hospital in Gyongyos ••• 184Q-41 4 — 5 

Do. do. Guns ... . ••. 1833-39 4— 5 

Do. do. do. ... ••• 1840 4 — 5 

Ayerage «•• 



-wi^^/^w»«»^^^^^^^^^«^^>/%»»^^/^^^^y 
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COMPABATIVE RESULTS OF 



Average number of days of treatment in the respective 

Hospitals. 



ALLOPATHIC INSTITUTIONS. 



••• 



Charit6, in Berlin 
Folyclixiique, in Gottingen 
St. Catlianne's Stuttgard 

Do, do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do« do. 

Bo. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Paris, Hotel Dieu 
Do. Pitie ..• 
Do. Chants .. 
Do, St. Antoine 
Do. Necker .,< 
i)o. Cochin 
Do. Beaujon •• 
Do, St. Louis 
Do. Venereal Hospital 
Do. Maison Boyale .. 
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Died in 100 

84—35 

83—34 

1828--29 28—24 
1829-80 24—25 
1830-81 23—24 
1831-32 23—24 
1881^-38 22—23 
1833-34 24—25 
1835-86 21—21 
1836-37 18—19 
1887-88 19—20 
1822 25—26 

28—29 

30—31 

81—82 

88—84 

25—26 

80—31 

60—61 

66—67 

24—25 



Average 



28—29 



HOMCEOPATHIO INSTITUTIONS. 

Died in 100 

Leipzig . 1839-40 17—18 

iJo. 184(MH 87—88 

Vienna, SistOTS of Charity 1884-35 19—20 

Do7 do. do 1835-36 23—24 

Do. do. do. , 1836.58 15—16 

Do. do. do 1839-40 21—22 

Do. do. do 1840-41 21—22 

Miinieh ... ... • 1886^7 10-11 



Average 



20—21 
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Respective Expenses ofAUapatlnc and HomtBopathic 

Treatment 

The average expenses for the treatment of each indi- 
vidual patient, were — 

1. In St. Catharine's Hospital, Stuttgard, per day, 
for medicines, 5^ kr. rhein., about 2d. English currency ; 
board, &c &c., 29 kr., about lOd. our currency. 

2. In the Homoeopathic Hospital of Leipzig, 1840, 
per day, for all expenses, 4 s. gr. 5, 93 pf., about 5^d. ; 
in 1841, 4 s. gr., about 5d. 

In the Homoeopathic Hospital of the Sisters of Charity, 
in Vienna, were treated in 1840-41, 910 patients, and 
polyclinically 4367. The total expense for medicines, 
which have to be newly prepared every year, was 
200 fl. conv. m., about $107. The expense of the medi- 
cines for each patient, therefore, was but |th of a penny. 

Such are the simple, imadomed facts ; and they most 
satisfectorily prove, that of 100 patients, 9-10 died under 
allopathic treatment — 4-5 under homoeopathic treatment. 
The average duration of treatment was 28-29 days under 
allopathic treatment, 20-21 days under homoeopathic 
treatment; and that under allopathic treatment, the 
average expense was for each patient nearly 2^ times 
as much per day as under homoeopathic treatment for the 
whole course of the disease. I leave it to every indivi- 
dual to draw his conclusions from these facts ; to me they 
are beyond contradiction to prove. 

1. That supposing homoeopathy to do nothing y allo- 
pathia, in spite of its doing so muchy frequently is only 
injurious. 

2. That supposing homoeopathy to do something, it 
is fully able to compete with its adversary. Therefore, 
we ask once more — What are the conclusions ? We ask 
from every Individual an answer, ^crAfrem every govern- 
mefity action* 

Dr. Kurtz, in a note to these tables, makes the follow- 
ing remarks with regard to these results :— 
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'< That the conclusions drawn from the totality of &ct8 
approach the truth very closely, will be most strikingly 
evident, if we compare the results of the treatment of each 
school, of the same year and in the same place, with 
each other. By doing so, we will perceive that — 

Per cent 

In 1688, in the General Hospital of Vienna ... died 13—14 
In the same year, at the Sisters of Charity, at 

the same place " 5— 6 

In Leipzig, in 1889, in St. Jacob's Hospital ... *' 5—12 
In the Homoeopathic Hospital of the same place, 

in the same year • ».. '* 



The following is extracted from BlacK$ Principles and 

Practice of Homceopathy. 

Dr. Mabit * (in Bourdeaux) has collected from authen- 
tic sources the results of the allopathic and homoeopathic 
systems in the treatment of cholera. In his table he 
gives the comparative trial each town or coimtry sepa- 
rately, and also the-period at which the cholera raged. 

The following are the results : — 

Treated allopathically— 496,027. Cured, 254,788; 
died, 240,239 ; giving 49 as the per centage of deaths. 
Treated homoeopathically in the same districts — 2239. 
Cured, 2069 ; died, 170 ; giving 7^ as the per centage of 
deaths.! 



* " Dr. Mabit haa been created Knigbt of the L^lon of Honour, — 
a recompense rendered to bis deTotion and exertions on tbe ajmearance of 
the Asiatic cholera, as well as to bis steadfest seal and oontinued reeearchee 
for the interests of hamauity and progress of madielDe.' 



•• 



t See Etude sur le Cbolera, par Mabit : Paris, 1839. Tbb work is 
well wortby of attenti^w perusal. It was tbe suoosesful results of bomcBO- 
pathio treatment in cholera which led Mabit and many distinguished prac- 
titioners to embrace homfsopatby. The successful treatment of cholera 
in Vienna, where, under allopathy^ two-thirds died, while under bomojo- 
pathlc treatment, two-thirds recovered, as attested by a commissioner 
appointed to examine the results, led to the repealing of certain laws 
unfavourable to homceopathy. 
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The following results of the homoeopathic treatment 

of cholera^ in Wischney-Wolotschek, in Bussia, we ex- 

, tract from the Prussian State Grazette, No. 316, 14th 

November, 1831. The report is drawn up by Dr. 

Sieder, a stadt-physicus : — 

Cured by Homoeopathy 86 out of 109 

Do. Allopathy 60 " 199 

Do. Nature without the aid of physie 16 '' 49 

« 

The cholera attacked the territory of Baab, in Hun- 
gary, with great violence. Dr. BeJ^ody undertook the 
homoeopathic treatment of cholera patients; and his 
official reports were placed in the public archives by the 
imperial health commissioner. Count Franz Ferraris.^ 

Population of the city, 16,239* 

BE8VLT8 OF THB ttOMOBOPATHlC TBSATMBNT. 

No. of Patients. 
Cholera ... ... 154 

S^radic Affections... 69 

•iSMMM* v^B^^i^ •■■HaaMs 

Total ... 223 .215 B 



Cored. 


Died 


148 


6 


67 


2 



BBftULTS or THB ALI^PATHIC TBEATMENT OF THB 

SAME EPIDEMIC. 

No. of Patients. Cured. Died. Bemoved. 
Cholera in the Ho8pital...284 154 122 8 

Priyate Houses 1217 699 518 9 

Total ... 1501 853 640 8 

During the existeneer of Cholera, the deaths from 
Sporadic diseases amounted to ••• ».. ... 140 

Totalof deaths during the Cholera • ... 780 

The proportion then for allopathic treatment is fire 
deaths for seven recoYerieB.t 



* Ana der aUgemeinen Zeitnog, No. 321, beaonders abgedmdit. 

f It were easy to multiply proola of the efficacy of bomcBopathy. Wo 
refer those who wish to examine the sabject more minutely, to the work 
of Dr. Quin on Cholera, published in Paris, 1832 ; also, to the offidal 
documents collected by Admiral Mordvindoff concerning the homoeopathic 
treatment of cholera in Buasia during 1830 and 1831. The results of 
these official documents aro— Total treated, 1273. Cured, 1162; died, 
111. Mean proportion of cures, 91^ per cent. ; deaths, 8^ per cent. 
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In conclusion^ we give a comparative view of the 
results of both systems in various acute diseases t ' — 





Allopathic Treatment. 


Homwopathie Treatment. 


Name of Disease. 


No. of 
Cases. 


No. of 
Deaths 


I 

Deaths 
per cent 


No. of 
Cases. 


No. of 
Deaths 


Deaths 
per cent. 


Pnettmonia..... 


362 
34 
93 
99 

155 
70 


38 
11 
8 
14 
53 
63 


10-6 
32-3 
8-6 
14-0 
33-3 
90-0 


178 
58 

122 

12 

54 

7 


14 
5 
2 


10 
4 


8-0 


Peritonitis. 


6-9 


Erysipelas 

Hepatitis 


1-6 



Variola 


18-6 


Hydrocephalus 


67-1 



REPORT OF VIENNA ftOSPITAL. 



NOVEMBER 1832 — ^JANUARY 1841. 

(^Cholera omitted.) 

Total of cases of which the treatment was finished, 4165. 
" of deaths, 313 — 7.5 per cent 

of cases dismissed as incurable, 93 — 2.2 per cent. 
of cases not cured, 406 — 9.7 per cent. 



f< 



(( 



** Facts are cbiels that fvinna ding, 
And dow' na be disputed." 

We trust we have succeeded in proving that acute 
diseases are treated successfully by homoeopathy. 



f The allopathic results are taken from Hawkins' Medical Statistics ; 
the homoBOpathic results are drawn from the Report of the Homteopathic 
Hospital at Vienna. 



THE MONTREAL MEDICAL GAZETTE. 



Omnesartee, qu» ad humanitatem pertinent, habent qooddani commune ▼incnlum, 
at quasi cogqatione qnadam inter se continent|ir.— Oicero. 



MONTKEAL. JULY 1. 1844. 



It was truly remarked by Dr. Clutterbadc, in one of bto admlrablo 
lectares, *' that tbe progress of our art is impeded by the mystery in 
which it is involved ; that the public know hardly any thing of its real 
nature, and think it consists merely in the exhibition of nauseous drugs." 
Daily experience abundantly proves, that so long as atiy particular 
theory or art is enveloped in a certain degree of mystery, so long will the 
supporters of that theory, or the practitioners of that art, be able to carry 
on their covert dealings, and impose upon the unwary, the partially edu- 
cated and the ^norant portion of mankind, with a certain d^ree of suc- 
cess ; and each sect will continue to exercise their sway, until, by some 
unlucky accident, soma new doctrine is broached, which in its turn, con- 
veys to the minds of the same portion of humanity some niost extraordi- 
nary illuminating influence, and which all of a sudden satisfies them that 
all their previous opinions were founded in error ; or perhaps exhibiting 
some more captivating feature in its mode of mystifying its victims, suc- 
ceeds for a time in carrying to their <tmpty brains an amount of conviction, 
that this last and its advocates can alone be right, and that all others must 
of necessity be wrong. Medicine, practised purely as an art, as a moyen 
de vivre, by clever but designing and inconsistent men, aifords the most 
abundant field for carrying on these deceptions. JBvery one can feel pain; 
every one is forced to submit to the inconvenience, if not to the dbtress, 
induced by faulty performance of function, or absolute organic lesion. 
Such an one seeks not to know the cause of this inconvenisnce or suifer- 
ing, unless it be to such an extent as actually to make him dread that 
death Is becoming too near a neighbour of his own tabernacle of clay ; he 
flies for relief; it matters not to him, whether he obtain It from an edu- 
cated or ignorant man, so long as the painful sensation is removed — that 
is the ultima thule of his wishes — that is the one thing needed — and for 
that he is prepared at aueh a moment, to pay. He cares not whether it be 
effected by the result of hours of deep study, by potations of water, vary- 
ing from 10 to 30 pints at a time, or by a grain or two of sugar of milk, 
administered with an air of the most pertinacious effirontery ; he has swal- 
lowed the dose, he has paid for it, and a short time sufllces for the trial of 
the experiment. Such must oontinae to be the case as long as persons in a 
certain station of society, tram whom, in consequence of previously received 
education, (albeit it may have been small in amount,) or who, from 
their whole time lieing engrossed in the frivolities of civilized life, cannot 
or will not allow their mind (that grand characteristic feature 'between 
God s noblest work and the brute,) to reason upon, or be educated upon. 
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the natural course of cause and effect ; and as long as they refuse to admit, 
that the most interesting study in nature is the study of man, so long then» 
we assert, will this baneful intfuenoe be exercised over society at large. 

These remarks have been called forth, in consequence of its having come 
to our knowledge, that within the last month some half a dozen or dozen 
(we eare not for the number, if there were but one,) of the patients in the 
Montreal General Hospital have been entrusted to the care (tender, no 
doubt, considering the weapons used,) of an individual practising homcso- 
patfay in this city. Now with regard to this gentleman's protesioual 
qualifications, we know nothing; we beard him assert, that he had studied 
his profession according to the ol^ system, but that, from ** conviction <^ 
the ineorreetnesM ofitt principles, he had become a ditdple of Hahnemann, *^ 
We accord to him, and to every one, our full permission to be a foUowcr 
of the original minded Hahneman, or of the veriest quack in the world ; 
but this (having some regard for consistency) we will not accord to him, 
without remarking upon the paradox, that, to suit his convenience, he 
shall offer, while sailing under the colours of his reputed patron, to treat 
.patients hom(BopathicaUy,aUopathicaUy, or perhaps hydropatbically. Just as 
they shall choose. No, no ; our own impression is, that the practitioners of 
homcBopathypractise too much under dollaropathic influences, as long as any 
dollars may be forthcoming ; and, should a crisis arrive, and this secretion 
be checked or exhausted, tlieir patients are then permitted to adopt any 
other **pai/uf,'' for the assuagement of their feelings, however dolorous 
these may have become. We do not write unadvisedly ; we could detail 
some enriocu histories of this description, which have come under our own 
immediate knowledge in the largest metropolis in the world, as well as in 
this city of ours. We may, perhaps, on a future occasion, be tempted to 
lay some of these ourious and instructive cases before our readers. Such, 
then, being the case, we ask what was the object in intrusting to the care 
of an individual, who has not yet quite made up his own mind as to what 
he practices, oases in an Hospital, the governors of, and subscribers to 
which, certainly entertained the opinion, (however erroneous it may be 
regarded by the advocates of Haimemann,) that their contributions were 
to be consecrated to the treatment of diseases, according to generally re- 
cognized principles ? Were the Governors consulted as to the propriety of 
adding to the Medical Staff of their Institution ? or were they invited to 
behold the miracles to be wrought, or the feUacies to be exposed ? We 
regret that such a ste|^ has been taken by the present Staff of the Hospital, 
presuming, as we de, that they must hftve sanctioned it in a body ; and, 
setting aside all private consideration*, we regret it the more, because such 
a step most necessarily bring down a certain amount of discredit upon one 
»t the moat valuable Institatioos in the country ; and, what is of even 
greater consequence to our profession, a suspicion of the confidence enter- 
tained ligr the Medical Officers themselves in their own principles of treating 
disease. In condusion, we declare our full belief, with aU educated prac* 
titioners of our art, that many Hedical men, instead of acting as the hand- 
maids of Nature, and pursuing a legitimate expectant system, too often, 
by their desire to do too m\|di, or to perform professional miracles, do 
mislead Nature entirely, and get themselves into a perplexity ; and, at the 
same time, we protest with all our power against the preposterous absur- 
dities vomited forth by Hahnemann and his followers, — and of these none 
more absurd than that all diseases of a chronic kind depend upon the 
presence in the system of the poisons of *' itch or syphilis. We wonder 
what the female elients of Hahnemaan would say to an tiHopathittt were 
he to deolmre this axiom to them. Verily, he would be scouted as one of 
the most brutal monsters in the world ; and yet ** La Doctrine Homoeo- 
pathique,** without distinction or qualification, pronounces this judgment 
against them. 
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We may h% accused of prejudicei of narrow'mindednetg, percbanoe of 
ignorance^ With regard to this new doctrine ; but we are quite prepared 
^Imly and dispoMiotiately to ** proTo*' tbe alwurdSty both of *' the theory 
and practice of Homeeopatby," from beginning to end, and determined^ 
moreover, to ** hold fast that which is good/* we are so far consistent as to 
affirm, that we believe in no other system of therapeutics, bat that which 
is baaed upon tound phynologif and tound pathology. 

In taking leave of the '* Humoeopatbic Practitioner of the city of Mon* 
treal," we must beg. the fkvoar df bis furnishing us witb the locales of tbe 
** fen Homatopathve Hotpitah and DiMpengaries" which he stated, in bis 
6rst lecture to the mem1>ers of the Mechanics' Institute, existed in London. 
Tbey certainly did not exists, to tbe best of ovr linowledge, up to tbe SOth 
March, 1843, 



*' ViSU CABEVTEM MAGNA PAB8 VEBtT LATET.** — SenCCa ttt (Edlp. 
" ThET that ABE DIN OF SIGHT, 8EE TBUTR BV HALVES." 

The above is a specimen of a Montreal critic. The 
whole tenor of this opus nihil supra shows that the animal 
propensities are the most prominent in his character. He 
is deficient in moml and intellectual capacities. We 
may gather from his writing the following character^ 
istics : — An uneasy, fault-finding temper, a tendency to 
scandalise, depreciating the merits of others, in order to 
elevate his own, more desirous to sully a man's rq>utation» 
than to seardi after truth. Three fourths of the aathorV 
belaboured production is coudbed in coarse language^ 
degenerating into wittkism, in order to ridicnle our 
science, to defame and to lower our character in the 
estimation of others. Hear his words : — ^^ We will not 
accord to him, that to suit his convenience he shaU offer^ 
while sailing under the colours of his reputed patron, to 
treat "pSkiientahamiBopathicanyyaUapathicallyf OTperhaps{?) 
hydr&pathieallgi just as they shall choose." This is but a 
a fidse assertion. We have never, to the best c^ our 
knowledge, asked any person's opinion how he wished to 
be treated. We prescribe what we consider the most 
suitable for our patients. A homoeopathic practitioner 
may prescribe in some eases allopathically, which, never^ 
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tbeless, is in accordance with homoeopathic princ^lee. 
We have advocated and practised Homoeopathy, from the 
very first day of my arrival in Montreal Tliis, we hope, 
is here generally known. Again, he says, ''Omr own 
impression is that the^ practitioners of Homoeopathy 
practice too much imder doUaropathic (very good En- 
glish) influences, as long as any dollars may be forth- 
coming ; 9nd should a Qrisis arrive, and this secretion be 
checked or exhausted, their patients are then permitted 
to adopt any other ^pathi/* (meaning assistance) for the 
assuagement of their feelings, however dolourous these 
may have become. We do not write unadyisedly ; we 
could detail some curious histories of this description, 
which have come under our own immediate knowledge, 
in the largest metropolis in the world, as well as in this 
city of ours. We may, perhaps, on a future occasion, 
be tempted to lay some of this curious and instructive 
cases before our readers." To spy other men's actions, 
and expose their faults to the public, has never been 
considered an upright course by right-minded men. 
Should the author be tempted in future, to bring before 
the world such infamous libels, he wiU gain nothing by 
it but contempt. ^* Such, then, being the case," con- 
tinues the unmannerly author, ^^we ask what was the 
object in intrusting to the care of an indhndual^ who has 
not quite made up his mind as to what he practices, cases 
in an hospital, the governors of, and subscribers to which, 
certainly entertained the opinion, that their contributions 
were to be consecrated to the treatment according tp 
generally recognized principles ?'• 

'^ Sudh, th^i, being the case" — ^but such is not the 
case — ^it is a falsehood, a machination of his own ; there 
is among homoeopathic practitioners none who would be 
so uncharitable as to withdraw his medical aid if the par 
tient's resources were exhausted. And if there iqre any 
among them guilty of such a vice, is it to be presumed 
that all homoeopathic practitioners are such unprincipled, 
immoral persons as the apthor expressly states f Bi;t 
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granted it were the case, that the homoeopathic practi- 
tioners would be unwilling to attend any person unless 
they are feed, we ask what have these private afiairs to 
do with hospital praxis, where advice and medicine are 
gratuitously administered, "What was the object of 
intrusting to the care of an individual who has not yet 
quite made up his mind as to what he piuctices, cases in 
an hospital." 

The object was, tp ascertain if patients could not be 
cured without pilk^ calomel^ vamitSy and purges, by an 
individual who has quite made up his mind what he 
practices. He is a follower of the " original-mindep 
Hahnemann," and he adheres to that system from the 
conviction of the incorrectness of the principles of the allo- 
pathic practice. The author remarks, " with regard to 
this gentleman's professional qualifications we know no- 
thing J" We quite agree with the author that he knows 
nothing, and is therefore inqapablp of judging of our 
professiopa} qualification. T]i^ author regrets that such 
a step has ^een taken of introducing Homc^opathy in the 
hospitaL What a terrible thing it is to get cured without 
mixtures, powders, pills, blisters, cups, bleeding, &c. 
The discovery of Homoeopathy is certainly an itchy point 
for the profession. Your craft is in danger ! Thus far 
the piece of scandal 

REASOl^ING PART. 

*' It was trujy remarked by Dr. Clutterbuck in one of 
his admirable Lectures, that the progress of our art is 
impeded by the mystery in which it is involved." 

Any art or science which is involved in mystery must 
of course bp impeded in progress. The name of an art 
or a science cannot be applied to them, if that is the case. 
They are incapable of reaching a point of perfection, and 
carry within tl^emselves the germ of dissolution. Ex- 
amine the medical history. You will find nothing but 
confusion. No art or science has made less progress iq 
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proportion to the time, than the medical practice. <* That 
the putiiic know hardly anything of its real nature." 
It is hardly to be expected that an art» which is involved 
in mysteiy, the public should know much about it 
Besides, it would be very unfortunate for the faculty 
were the public more enlightened, and better informed 
about the fSEdlacies of mysterious allopathy. They would 
think it preferable to leave their diseases rather to Na* 
ture's own exertion, than entrusting themselves in the 
hands of an allopathic Doctor. ^^ And think it consists 
merely in the exhibition of nauseous drugs.'' And the 
public think correctly that your art consists merely in 
the exhibition of nauseous, disgusting drugs. Had tliey 
the least idea of the injuries done to the system by your 
medlies, they would exclaim with the great bard of 
nature, 

** T1ir»fr fhftAc to the do^ Til none of it'* 

" Daily experience abundantly proves, (continues the 
author*^ that so long as any particular theory or art is 
enveloped in a certain degree of mystery, so long will 
the supporters of that theory, or the practitioners of that 
art, be able to carry on theb covert dealings, and impose 
upon the unwary, the partially educated, and the ignorant 
portion of mankind, with a certain degree of success." 

The Montreal critic perverts and misconstrues his 
master's words, changing the word cur into any to suit 
his purpose. He intends to point out Homoeopathy as a 
something involved in mystery, which carries on its covert 
dealing, imposing upon the unwary^ the partially educated^ 
and the iffnorant portion of mankind. Homoeopathy, 
however, is not a science wrapt up in mystery. It may 
appear so to ignorant men — ^to men not trained to study 
— ^but those who have investigated the subject know that 
it is based upon sound principles — a science altogether 
experimental, which makes it capable for development 
and improvement ; by no means to be compared to yoursy 
oursy according to Clutterbuck, which with all the labors 
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bestowed upon it since ages^ still remains as imperfect as 
it was centuries ago. 

We have no necessity of carrying on our dealings 
covertly, as the author pretends; such proceedings we 
leave to others, darklingsy who are better used to it than 
we are. Neither do we deal with the scum of society — 
the most elite^ the best educated have adopted Homoeopathy 
in the whole world. 

In taking leave of the allopathic practitioner of the 
city of Montreal, we would advise him not to enter upon 
topics which are beyond the sphere of Iiis mental capa- 
cities. 



